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or THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Under this title it is intended to publish a Series of Monographs, 
by distinguished Ethnographists of this Country and America, on 
the History of the different Tribes or Races of the Human Family. 

This series will be published at shprt intervals, in Post 8vo. 
Volumes, illustrated, in the most efficient manner, by Coloured 
*« Plafes, Maps and Wood Engravings. 


VOL. I. 

TIIE NATIVE RACES OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 

PAPUANS. 

BY GEORGE WINDSOR EARL, M.R.A.S. 

Post 8p o. With j Coloured Illustrations and 2 Maps. Price 10*. GJ. iNow ready . 
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THE BROWN TRIBES OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 

in r iHL s\mu At ruoR. 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS 

Pl’HUMlEI) BY 

IUPrOLYTE BAILLIERE, 

219. REGENT STREET, LONDON, & 290, RRO.VDWAY, NEW YORK, U.S. 


Chemistry, Physics, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, 
Rural Economy, &c. 

£ s d 

Boilffare. Modem English and French Conversation ; containing Elementary 
Phrases and new Easy Dialogues In French and English, on the most familiar 
Subject*, for the Use of the Traveller and Mudent. By Af Boniface. Sixteenth 
edition, Hmo. Iwjndon, 1845 . . . .030 

llOUHSlliftHUlt. Rural Economy, In its Relations with Chemistry, Pbjslcs and 
Meteorology. By J. U. Boussingault, Member of the Institute of Fraoce. 2nd 
Edition, with Notes, carefully revised and corrected 1 v, Svo. el, Lond 1&45 0 (» 

Campbell. A Practical Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, including the Pre- 
parations of Substances, and their Qualitative and Quantitative Analyses, with 
Organic Analyses By Dugnld Campbell, Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry 
to the University College 12mo Loudon, 1 849 . . . . 0 5 6 

Chemical Society (quarterly Journal of the>. Vois. I to V. 8 yo. 

London, )84S 53, each . . . , . 0 Id 0 

Published Quarterly Each Part . . . . U 3 0 

DlUHa* and ItatlK&fnsauIt. The Chemical and Physiological Balance of 
Organic Nature • an Essay. By J Dumas and J. 13. Boussingauit, Members of 
the Institute of France. l2mo London, 1841 . . 0 4 « 

Fail. The Anatomy of the External Forms of Man (for Artists). Fditcd by R. 

Knox, M.D., with Additions. 8vo. and 28 4to plates. 1842. Plain .14 0 

— Coloured , . . . . . .220 


lltppolyts llollllercPa Publieatlsni, 



JiTAMURW SHEXTIFIC HORKS, 


» j£ s tf 

t. raft Hill. Foments of Chemistry; including the Application of the Science in 
t tie Arts. Ity T. Graham, K.K.S. L. N K., Professor of Chemistry at University 
• toilette, London. #nd edition, entirely revised urnl greatly enlarged, copiously 

1<l wit rated with Woodcuts. V«>1. I, Hvo. I Sod . .110 

Urvtmr. A Complete Course of Meteorology. By I,. F. Kmmtz, Professor of 
Physics at the Lrdversiiv of Hnlte With Notes by Ch Martins, and nri Ap- 
pendix by I., Lainnne. Translated, with Additions, by C- V. Walker. I vol. post 
V v:i, ( with ! 3 Plates. \M,> . . 0 12 C» 

fill »(!{>. ChencYa! Technology, »r Choumtrv applied to the Arts and Manufac- 
tures, By F Knapp, Professor at the (.’ tii versify of Giessen. Kditeb, with 
numerous Addition**, by l*a. K. Kovo ds, Professor of Chemistry at Queen’s 
College, G'dwuv ; and Hk Thomas Hk u akuson, of Newcn^tle-on-Tyne. Illus- 
trated wit i» boo large Woodcuts £ml 7 Coloured Plates, n vols . svo. London, 

» > - 1 t*-M . . . . . . 'A 4 0 

Vol. III. Containing Sugar, Tea, Flour, &c. With 7 Coloured # m 

Plates . . . . 1 2 i) | 

LioHIi?. Chemistry and Physics, in relation to Physiology and Pathology. By 
Barm Justus LYb’c, Prrdess».r of Chemistry at tlie Univcraiiy of Giessen. 2nd 
Kuitn-n, Kvu, Lmulon, iM7 . . . . 0 M 0 

MetHHirs* of tile Koctptj Of Wanellfstep, (Second Series . Vols. 

i\. u;:d with V ooU. ufs ami i’latrs. Loudon, i M l . 0 li f* 

Tfill CllPll J .} Manual of Practical Assaying. intended for the use <>f MeL'dlnr- 
gX'ls, ( ap» ciH of Mi ties and .♦.savers in Genera). With a copious Table, tor the 
pni | use of dM criauiing in Assays of Gud and silver the precise amount, in 
Ounces, Penny weights, and Crains, of Noble Metal contiiine€ in one ton of Ote 
fr.un a given quantity. 2nd Kdifiou, much t uiarged, with illustrations, rjvo 
Louden,' l M.I . 

Treatise on the Adulterations of Food, and the Chemical Means employed 

to detect Com. Containing Water, FI- nr, i » >ad t Mik, Cream, Beer, Cider, 


( b.M-oiate, Soya r, Honey, Lozeng 
id Paste, Catsup, tJiive 'Salad 0.1, 

py. Bv J- Muller, M.I). Illustrated 
- , > v • > . L o f i < i * i nfi.%17 

Ninth Kbitio", eut rely revised and 
J K^gravings and numerous Woodcuts. 


Mines, Sjuitueus Liquors, Cidt’ee, 'lY 
< hee*e, Vmeoar, Pickles, Anchovy miih* 

Pm per. Mustard 12mo. London, ! ” is 
H 11 1 J I* r. Principles of Physic? and BL t* * » r. 

u ,‘n :-;-:o Woodcuts, ami 2iolouivu ^’lutc- 
>hitoL II ie A rehitei. lure of tiie Heavens 

pre tf;y enlarged Illustrated with 
"vi London, (Ml 

OHeiulorif. A ecu Method of Learning to Head, Write and Speak the Herman 
La mm mm In Sic Months By II. G f dleudorff TranGuted from the Fifth 
Fee m!i Kfiilinn By (7. J. Bertim hau.p, A B. 4t ?i Kditiun, revised and con.- 
siderabfy improved. !2mo bound, JMl , 

A Key to the Kxeru.ses. i'Jmo. hound, l"-** I . 

j. I .ect ures on Hi-toloey, deiiv red at the Hoy a! College of »Sur- 
oa of Kngland. Illustrated bv* .**«» Womb nt*» rvi». London, i*.'»2 . 

n.i. u. m //,-• rrr**. 

• Pritcti.-al Treatise on the l’«e of th- Mn ro- , opt*. Illustrated with 12 Steel 

Ptates aivd Wood Kneravings. ‘Jud Juiuiou. i .ommii, 1 *>-‘>2 

ib'jn t.!i :P TretitHe mi Minute Injectimi, arid t he Application of file MicrA. 

scope to fhseased Structure svo. hlustr**t--d with Kugiaved I’lates and W'uoil- 
cuts. 1> i (f,f' J’rr.vt 

HriU. Ktulime no of t'hemlsfry, with HhisU.'thms ot the ( lu-rnistry of daily Life, 
Ijv H. B Htu i, M.i) , Lecturer on ( liemi-rry, formerly one of Her Mai '.itv’s 
Comtnt*ts;uner*» for the Health of Tow its in Lngiand. -B.ii Kdition, with 120 
Woodcut#. J2nv>. iS.'m ..... 

Kegriiatltt. An Flementnr}- Trtntise on Crystallography, Illustrated with 1 Os 
Wood Kngr.iving*. printed on b’ac k i f M*ai I m<» I-omlon, IMS 

Heirliciiliarii 'Huron Charles;. Ph> si* n- Physiological He^-ar.he* on 
the Hyn cm s of Magnetism, Kleifriedy, Heat, L;ght, ( f v sfalli/ation ami 
( .‘hem ism, n their Kchtfiona to Pita! Force Tim complete Work from the 
Herman Ser-mui Lditimi, wirfi Addition*., a Prefat e and ( ritual No fc , l» v Joiiv 
A^itt) t' r v k h , M.I) Fvu With Wood# uts and One i’iate Lornhui. IMu 
Stars and the JF'artll. The Stars and the Faith ; or Thoughts lipnu Space, 
Tune, and Fteruity. 'I'enth thousand, 2 Parts in i, Isnm London, IMP 
Teste. A Practical Manual of Animal .Magnetism; containing an exposition of 
the Methods employed in producing the Magnetic Phenomena, with its 
A ppih nUmi to the Treatment uiri (me of Hisrases By A. "Idste, M IL Trans- 
Li tori from the 2nd Kditiun, by C. Spjjlan, ALI.». Dedicated to John Fliiotsot), 
J>. ('ant'd*. I2tno • London, J^dd ..... 

ToWllspittl, Fm.fs in .Mewmeristu, with Hemmns for a dispassionate Inquiry into 
it. By the Lev. ( h II. Townsend. Second edition, with a New Preface, and 
enlarged, mvo. Lonrion, J M4 . 

Wflshm’h (J.) Prlm ijilf's of the alechardra *»f .Machinery and Kngineei ing, 2 
vols. hv:». HuiKtruti'd with 2(A) Wood Kium . ivinys. Ltmdon, 1S4H 
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Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery,, and Natural History. • 

* . 

£ $ d 

la 11 foil (AO The Teeth and their Preservation, in Infancy and Manhood to 

Old Ago. J2rno, with Woodcuts . . . . . .040 

Igftl'l. Contributions to the Physical Geography Snuth-Kastern Asia and 

Australia, by George* Windsor Karl. Ko., with a Map. London, 1^0,4 . .02 0 

ll*UVC*IIIli€*r ail«I Ifntmnay. Atlas of the Descriptive Anatomy of the 
Human Hotly. By .1. Cruveiltiier, Professor of Anatomy to the Faculty of 
Medicine, Paris. i 1 1» Kxp!niiutio«g by C. Honumy. Containing *2 Plates of 

• Osteology, Syndcmology and Myology. 4to. London, ls44. Plain . . I 4 0 

('.domed . ♦ . u 13 0 

• fie?t)cr Hlld liitlllivcr. Klemorsts of the General and Microscopical Anatomy 

* of Man and the Mammalia; ehirtly after Original Researches, Hy Professor 
Gerber. To a hah is under! an Appendix, comprising Hi searches on the 
Anat<<my of the 1'. load, t, Lyle, Lvmph, Thymmis Fluid, Tubercle, arid Additions, 
by <5. Gulliver, F.R.S. hi 1 voh .-wo. Text, and an At as of 44 Plates, 2 vols., 

hvo. i~I2 . . . . . . . .\4o 

(*r«?1it. General View of the Distribution of Kxtinct Animals. Hy Robert PL 
(.rant, M D , K.H.S. L. fc }•*,, Professor of Comparative Anatomy at the 
l’ im er»Uv College, London. Lithe “ Riitisfi Annual,’- lMih lcuio. London, 

IsMt . m f . . .03d 

On tile Principles of Cbissificatmn, as applied to the Primary 

Division* of the Animal Kingdom. In the “ British Annual,*’ Irs5b. iSmo. 

I jlu..drateo uith 2S Woodcuts. London, l**hs . . . .0 3*’* 

Out Imps of t omparulive Anatomy Svo. Illustrated with 14*< Woodcuts, 

lii^rds London, L*\13 — ll . . . . . . I 8 t 

Hall .vs si tm ha II). On Hie Di -eases and Derang. merits of the Nervous System, 

in tr.i-:: Primary Forms, and in their modiln alums by Apt*. Sex, fonOmnum, • 

Uerf-ditaiy Predisposition, Kxccsses, General IXsordef ami Organic Disease. 

Hy Marshall Hall, M. I) ^ FJU.S. L. Jv K cvo. vyth * engr. i’laios. London, is41 0 13 0 

7Vi*’ following is an Apprndiz to the n?<vre W ork. 

On the Mutual Relations bet#r«*n Anatomy, PI. >siob»gy, Pathology, 
Therapeiit it ■.*> and the Practice of Medicine; being the Gai-toniuti Lectures tor 
l >42. >\o with 2 Coloured Plates and 1 Plain London, H42 . . 0 3 P 

New Memoir on the Nervous System, true Spinal Marrow, and its Anatomy, 

Phytdoingv. Pathology, und Therapeutics 4ro. with 3 engraved Plates. London, 

1 843 . . . . .100 

II lit Plant]. Manual of the Practice of Medicine: the result of Fifty Vears’ 

Lxperieme. Hy W. C. Hnfelai-d, Phyioan to the Lite Kingof Prussia, Professor • 
in the I niversity of Berlin. Translated from the Sixth German Fditiou by C. 
i’lUfii u*o v mid R. Xkj.sov. two h'.tiiid. I.undou. 1>44 .0 13 0 

I.ChlttUl > . ‘J'lie Anatomy of tbe Regions interested in the Surgical Operations 
performed upon l lie Human Body; with < k- casio mil Views ol the PatUolognal 
Condition, w fitch render the interivrcuce of the surge. m uecc-suiy. In a Series 
of 24 plates, the Sin* of Lif*’. Hy JL I.ebaudy. Folio. Lou ion, 1>43 . 1 4 <> 

The Anatomy of the Nerves of t he V terns, By Robert Lee, M.D., F.R.S. 

Folio, w i t h 2 tmgrnv ed Plates. London, ISJi . . .0 SO 

Martin. A General Introduction to tin Natural History of Mnmmiferous 
Animals: w if h a parffWibir View of Die Philosophical II ‘story of Man, and t:>e 
more cbniciy allied Genera of (he Order " ur. ana.*’ or Menaces. Illus- 

trated w ith 2p<; Anatomical, O-teolcgicui, and other Fn-gnu ingn on Wood, and 
12 full -pi. do Representations of Animals, drawn by \V , Harvey, 1 vot. >vo. 

Lomhm, IMI . . . . . . . 0 Id d 

HI ore (tit 1'rolesMH*). Lores OhstotHuv; a Seri-'s of 00 Plates and Text, 
liiu.st rat i v e ,,t the Art and S ieiue ol .MifiwHeiy in ail its Hranches. I>> Moreau, 

Professor of Midwifery to the F/utilfv of Medicine, Paris Lured, with Practical 
H emu rK *, by J. S. Streeter, M.H.C.S, P'olu). London, l>4l. Price i'lain . 3 3 0 

Coloured . . . . , . . (> f> 0 

04M*S t. Odontograjdiy ; or, a Treatise on the Comparative Anutr my of the Teeth, 
flour I’hys!(»iogical Relations, Mtule of Development, and Microscopical 
Struct u: e in the \'eiteluute Animals. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. , Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Paris and Bolin; Hunterian 
jH-olessor to the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 2 volf. royal Svo. con- 
taining Ihu j> fates, half. 1 -omul ni^sia. I.omion, 1 -^-iO — 43 . , . ti t> 0 

— f vxv c . i j i j t ' s of the Plates have been printe t on India paper, 2 vois. 4to , 10 10 u 

iMiinipo. Scrotuhi ; its Nature. Prevalence, Causes, and the Principles of 

# Treatment. By Benjamin I’hidips, F.R.S., Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery 

to the Westminster Hospital, bvo. with iui engraved Plate. London, 1 S Pi . 0 12 0 


1*ID, Itogent Street, Londoui aud UOO, Broadway, \ c tv York, 




STAMl illll SC IKNTI FIC WOItKS 


f 

Prichard. The Natural History of Manf comprising Inquiries into the Modi- 
fying to fluenct* of Physical amt Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the 
r tinman Family. By James r.nvles Prichard, M IL, F R.S.. M.R.I.A. C’orre- 
ftpyeuPng Member o f the National Institute, of the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
4 and of the Statistical Society of France; Member of the American Philosophical 
Society, <!vc »Ve. ord Kdition. enlarged, with £0 coloured and a plain Illustra- 
tions, engraved on Steel, a 1 d 27 Engravings on Wood, royal Svo. elegantly 
bound in cloth. I.vuubm, IS4S ...... 

Appending to the First and Second Editions of the Natural History of 

Man. Dree M’o with six coloured Plates. Loudon, ISld & 1848. Kuril 

- Six F.i hnogr.aphu al Maps, us a Supplement to the National History of Man, 
and to the Romaiche-* into the Physical History of Mankind, folio, coloured, 
and l Mieet of fetter- press, in clot liahoarils. 2nd Kdition. Loudon, l*f»0 

Illustrations t<> the Researches Into the Physical History of Mankind. 

Atlas ot 4-1 coloured and »> piam Plates, engraved on Steel, large 8vo, Hoards. 
London. IMI . . . 

On the tUSforo r t forms of Insanity, in Relation to Jurisprudence. iDedi- 
• ded to the hoi (. k.uuv dor of K'nglind.; Khan, London, Hid 
Itftyt'l*. A lhe>reLica! and Pract’u al Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin. Ry 
P. Haver. M.D . Idiys i an (■> the Ilbpital tie la Charite. 'Translated by R. 
Uilos. M D -ad VMh'.on, remodelled, ami much enlarged, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
of llhjo pages, tvdh Atlas, royal -Uo. of Jo Plates, finely engraved, and coloured 
with the greatest care, exhibiting 4»>0 varieties of Cutaneous Affections. 
I. union, KC> ....... 

IlyRIl, ihe philosophy >.*t Marriage, in its Sniial, Moral, nml -Musical Relations; 
with an Aro imt ot the Diseases of the Genito- Grimily Organs, with the 
Physiology ot Gym-iaMon in the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. JJy M. Ryan, 
M 1). 4th Kdition. greatly improved, 1 vol. 12mo. London, 1 * 4,1 
Trou«*rnti mid UpviHI. The I'rescnhers' Complete. Handbook, comprising 
die Principles ot the Ait of Prescribing, with a List of Diseases ami their appro- 
priate Remedies, a Materia Medica containing all the Principal Medicines em- 
ployed, classified according to their Natural Families, with their Properties, 
Preparations and l m-.s, un't a Concise Sketch of Toxicology. By Trousseau, 
Professor ot the Fat nit y of .Medicine# Paris, and M. Reveii. JGlited, with Notes, 
by J. IhriKon k Nk\i\s, M.D. P2mo. Iauiibui, 1 Sol? 

\ Olft*l RVlfl Way. The Pathological Amitoryy of the Human Body. By Julius 
t ogtd, M.D. I r.ui'dare i from t lie Kerman, with Additions, by George K Day, 
AI D , Protestor to the I Diversity of st. Andrews. Illustrated with upwards of 
Hh> putui and coloured F.ngr ivmgs, 8v»). i Ji.«th. London, 1847 
AA Rtf rllONSC. A Natural History of the Mammalia. By (L R. Waterhouse, 
Kmj . ot the British M> scum. Vol. I, containing the Order Marsupials, or 
Pouched Animals, with 22 Illustrations, engraved on Steel, and Engravings on 
Wood, royal -vo., cloth, coloured Plates . , 

. Plain ....... 

V«>I. I f. containing the Order Hodentln ; or, Gnawing Mammalia with 2*2 
Illustrations, eugr,»vei on Steel, and Engravings on Wood, royal nvo., elegantly 
bound in moth, to,. cured Plates. London, 1848 .... 

William*. Lb me: ?s of Medicine : Morbid Poisons. By Robert Williams, 
Physician t St. lhouuuds Hospital 2 voli. 8vo. London, 1 830—41 . 

— V,u U. separately. 1841 
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Botany. 


FlellllflR ant! f.artlner, Sertum Plantarum ; or. Drawings and Descrip, 
lions of Rare ami wndescribed Plants from the Author’s Herbarium. By II. B. 

Fielding ; assisted by G. G ardner, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Ceylon. 8 vo, London, 1*44 . . . , . 1 i 0 

(looker. I cones Plantarum By Sir W. J, Hooker, Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kevv. New Series, VoN. I- IV, containing KH) Plates each with Ex- 
planations. cloth. London, 1842 1844. Each vol. . . .1^0 

Vol IV. Part 2. London, 1848 . , . 0 14 (• 

The London Journal of Botany. Vols. I — VI, with 24 Plates each, boards. 

)8 42 - 47. ! Sine redur*>d {•>) , . . r , fj 0 0 

Notes on the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage, conducted by ( aptain 

Jamks ( lawk Ross, K N , F K 8., In H.M.8., Erebus and Terror, with Obser- 
vations on the Tuss ic Grass of the Falkland Islands. 8vo. with 2 coloured Plates. 

London, 1848 . . . . . b ,0 4^* 


Ulppolyte Hailllfros Publication* 
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Hooker. Niger Flora; or, an Enumeration of the Plants of Western Tropical Africa# 
Collected by the late Dr. Th Vogel, Botanist to the Voyage of the Expedition 
sent by Her Britannic Majesty to the Hlver Niger in 1341, under the Command • • 

of Capt. H. D. Trotter, It N., including Spicllegla Gurgonea, by P. U. Webb, and 
Flora Nigritiana, by Dr. J, D Hooker and George Beritham. With 2 Views, a* g 
Map, and 60 Plates, 8vo. London, 18 Of . . . .11'* 

SCtllelcleil. The Plant ; a Biography, in a Series of Popular Lectures on Botany, 

Edited and Translated by A. Henfrey, F.L.3. 2nd Edition, Hvo. with 7 coloured 
Plates, an<l Id Woodcuts. London, 1348 . t . . .0 16 0 

Wight. Illustrations of Indian Botany ; or, Figures Illustrative of ea; h of the 
Natural Orders of Indian Plants, described in the Author’s Prodromus Florae 
Pcninsuite Indite Oriental** ; but not con lined to them. By Dr. R. Wight, 

F.L.8 , Surgeon to the Madras Establishment. VoL I, published hi I ,‘i Parts, 
containing bo coloured Plates Madras, 1 Kid — . . 4 17 f> 

Vol. II. 3 Parts, containing 200 coloured Plates. Madras, 

• 1841 — 60 . . . . . . . . 4 12 <• 


Odd Parts may be obtained to complete Sets. 

— - " ■ leones Plantarum Indite Oriental**; or, Figures of Indian Plants. Vol. I, 

4to. consisting of Id Parts, containing together 313 Plates. Madras, 1*33 — 10 . 4 0 0 

— * — * Vol. II, consisting of 4 Parts, containing together 413 Plates. 

Madras, 1 Hid —42 . , . . . .660 

■■ - - - V,d. Ill, Parts 1 to 4, with 4 2d Plates. Madras, 1843—47 'I 0 n 

Vol . IV', Parts 1 to 4, with 463 Plates. Madras, 1848 — 6b . 0 l * u 

Vol. V, Parts l & 2, with 140 llates. Madias, 1*61 . . 4 <* 0 

9 Vol. VI . . . . . .2100 

Gad Parts may be obtained to Complete Sets. 

Contributions to the Botany of India. Hvo. London, 1*34 . . 0 7 f« 

SpUilegium NePgherreuse ; or, a Selection of Neilgherry Plants, Drawn 

and Coloured from Nature, with Brief Descriptions of each; some General 
Occasional Notices of their Economical Properties and Uses. 3 Parts, 4to. 
with 1 6u coloured Plates Madras. L* V> — Is . . . . 4 10 o 

Prjdroinus Flora* Peninsula.* India* Orientalist ; containing abridged 

Descriptions of the Plants found in the Peninsu’a oft British India, arranged 


according to the Natural System. By Drs. Robert Wight, F.L.S., and Walker 
Arnott. Voi. I, Svo., femdon, i *3 1 . . . . . 0 D* 11 


Homoeopathic* 

Itelluoinlnl ( J., II. H.) Scarlatina; its Treatment Homoc-opathlcally. Svo. 

London, 1*48 . . . . . . . .bib 

II 41M1 lli Ilf? It HUM (Ml. Manual of Homoeopathic Therapeutics, intended as a Guide 
to the Study of Materia Medica Pura. Translated, with Additions, by J. Laurie, 

M.l). *vo. 1848 ....... % 1 2 '* 

Essay on the Homoeopathic Treatment of Intermittent Fevers. Svo. New 

York, 1846 . . . . . . . <> 2 <i 

Evcrcxt (T. II.) A Popular View of Homoeopathy ; exhibiting the Present State 

of the Science. 2nd Edition, amended and much enlarged. *vo. London, lh3ti u d u 
(« II lit licr. New Manual of Homcvoputhie Veterinary Medicine; or, the Hotnao- 
put hie Treatment of the Horse, the Ox, the Dog, and other Domestic Animals. 
Translated from the 3rd German Edition, with considerable Additions and Im- 
provements. Post Hvo. cloth. London, 1*47 . . 0 ]*» 0 

II Hllll Pill ailtl- Muteria Medica Pura. Translated and Edited by Charles J. 

Hemptd, M I). 4 vols. 8vo. New York, 181<> . 1 12 <* 

The Chronic Diseases, fheir Speed ic Nature and Homaopathlc Treatment 

Translated and Edited by Ch a eilks J. Hkmtkl, M.D. 6 vols. 12mo. New York, 
l 8 4b . . . . . . . .200 

Hamilton. The Flora Homceopathlca ; or Illustrations and Descriptions of 
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Y II E F A C E 


The study of the Human Race, in its various phases, 
has become greatly extended since the late Hr. Prichard, 
tTie father of Ethnographical Science in this country, 
commenced his researches into the 'physical history of 
mankind. The # inaugural essay of the young physician 
in the year 1808, was expanded into a large volume in 
1813, and further researches, prosecuted without inter- 
mission during a long and jictive professional life, ex- 
tended the work until it became one of the most valuable* 
contributions to modern scientific literature of which 
any nation can boast. The importance of the science 
which the learned physiologist has the merit of intro- 
ducing to this country, is daily becoming more appre- 
ciated. Tim archaeologist finds in it a clue to mysteries 
connected with extinct nations, such as those which have 
been buried for ages under the sands of Egypt, Persia, or 
Central America ; the philanthropist feels Ids sympathies 
enlarged as the habits and characteristics of untutored 
races become developed to his view; and even the states- 
man considers it necessary to refer to tlfc pages of the 
ethnographer, that he may learn how collisions with the 
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PREFACE* 


*njltive races of distant possessions, which but too often 
lead to desolating and expensive wars, may be best 
avoided; — and although it is not intended at present 
to enter very deeply into the subject of philology, 
students of that important branch of Ethnographical 
Science may find their labours materially lightened by 
the issue of a series, to which they can refer for in- 
formation respecting the geographical position, and social 
peculiarities, of tribes whose dialects may be under 
examination. # • 
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EXPLANATION TO THE PLATES. 


VI. A 'f F * VAGK 

1 . Native of Dourgft Strait, New Guinea. The original draw- 
ing was taken on the spot by Mr. Van Oort, one of the 

artists attached to the Dutch Expedition of 1S2S. The 
• . . 
natural features of the face are distorted into an expres- 
sion of hatred or defiance, but in other respects the Plate 
gives an accurate representation of one of the finer 
specimens of the tribe in his* native state. The hair is 
coloured by the process described at page 5, The spear 
is pointed with a claw of the Cassowary, or Emu, which 
is often used for the purpose. The tree in the back- 
ground is an indifferent representation of the mangrove, 
often alluded to in the text. .... I'ronttijjfWr. 

2. Map of New Guinea, compiled from the latest infor- 
mation, by the author of this work .... s 

V Interview with natives of Dourga Strait, New Guinea. 

The original was taken on the spot by the Dutch artist, 

Mr. Van Oort. This interview is described at pages 
20 and 28. The natives paddling the boat are Javanese, 
a number of whom are supplied to the Dutch ships of 
war in India, for boat service during the heat of the 
day 20 

1. Outanata, of the south-west coast of New Guinea. From 
• a portrait by Mr. Van Kaalten, one of the artists 
attached to the Dutch Expedition. In this Plate the 
head is slightly more elongated than is represented in 
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rf.ATK PAGE 

the original, lmt in every other respect it must be con- 
sidered as ail accurate representation of a full-grown 
male Oufanata. The instrument in his right hand is a 
heavy two-handed club, and that held over the head is 
one of the bamboo t\d)es from which the natives eject 
the smoke-Uke material which astonished Captain Cook 

* 

and his companions. The practice is noticed at pages 
33 to 10 47 

5. Aheta, or Negrito, of the Philippines, from a Plate in 
M. Mallat's “ Philippines,” Ac. The "Mountain Papuans 
of the Moluccas are mucli more slightly built, than the 
Ahetas are hero represented. See the portrait in Sir 
S. Kaffirs* *' History of Java,” and in Mr. CmwfimPs 
“History of the ludian Archipelago.” In the year , 
1S32, the author of this work was a felb»w-v oyager with 

a Papuan youth from fju* interior of fiilolo, who was an 
exact counterpart of the figure given by K a files and 
Cniwfurd . . . •* . . „ . 1- 1 

6. Heads of Papuans and North Australians. Figs. It 2, 

3, 4, 10, 11, and 12, are from portraits by Messrs. 

Van Oort and Van Kaalfen, the artists to the 'Dutch 
Expedition. The others are selected from profile* taken 
by the author of this work, which the artist has very 
accurately transferred to the Plate. — Figs. 1, 2, and 3, 
are protiles of Outanafas. The arched nose of Fig. 3 is 
by no means an exaggerated feature, although the moijg 
common form is that shown in Fig. 2. In Figs. 1 and 2, 
the ahr, as well as the upturn of the nose, are bored, a 
custom which has not been observed in any other tribe of 
Papuans. — Fig. 4, is a portrait of a native of the interior 
in the neighbourhood of Triton Kay. If the original re- 
presented the general characteristics of the tribe, and was 
not selected on account of a peculiarity in his feat ures 
and appearance. Dr. Midler certainly has grounds for his * 
opinion that the inland natives differ from those of the 
coast. — Pig. 5, is a profile of a native of Karas, on the 
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west coast of New Guinea, who was about nineteen 
years of age at the time it was taken. lie is now re- 
siding at Singapore, and has lost much of the heavy 
appearance which is shown in the profile. — Fig. 0, Alka- 
nara, a man of the Jalakuru tribe, Jjetween forty and 
fifty years of ago, was well known at Port Essington, as 
• lie constantly resided near the settlement, and brought 
in almost daily supplies of fish and crabs, which lie was 
very expert in taking. — Fig. 7, Olomiri, a native of 

Croker Island, was about forty Years of acre when his 

* * • *- 

profile was taken. — Fig. S, Neiiftnaal, a native of the 
south coast of tfte Cobourg Peninsula, about seventeen 
years of age, was for several years a domestic servant 
of the Storekeeper's assistant, and was remarkable for 
hivS attention to his duties, and for his fluency in the 
English language. fie was exceedingly intelligent and 
well-conducted. *Nx*mmaal was subsequently killed by 
his own tribe : — it is suppose?! from jealousy of the high 
estimation in which he was held by the Europeans. — 
Fig. b, Manjorijo, commonly called “Bob,” was a youth 
of the Port Essingfon tribe, also of great intelligence, 
but somewhat conceited. Captain the Hon. II. Keppel, 
in Ids interesting “Voyage of the ‘ Maandeiy ” alludes 
to him as being remarkable for bis skill in the English 
language, which he spoke without a foreign accent. — 
Figs. 10, ]], and 12, are women of Triton Bay, in New* 
Guinea. — Fig. Id, Myiider, a woman of the Port Fssing- 
ton tribe, about twenty-five years of age. — Fig. IE 
Ernologi, daughter of Olomiri (Fig. 7), a young woman 
of Croker Island. — Figs. 15 and 10, Almanaja and 
Mavapein, two young women of the south part of the 
Cobourg Peninsula. — Figs. 17 and IS, Muujawi and 
Monia, two children of the Port Essington tribe . 

7.* Map of the Indian Archipelago, showing the spots occu- 
pied by Papuan tribes 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

I’AOE 

Native of the north const of New Guinea, hunting Wild 
Hogs. From a sketch in Captain Forrest's “ New 
Guinea.” The hunter is here represented as throwing 
the spear with his left hand, which is not incorrect, for 
although the right hand is generally used for the pur- 
pose when on shore, the narrow and ticklish character of 
tin? canoes, which renders it difficult for the hunter to 
•uni round without losing his balance, obliges him to 

(j 

use either hand in drawing the bow, or* throwing the 
spear. Owing to the dense nature of the underwood, 
the wild hogs are driven from the islets by dogs, and 
killed in the water while swimming towards the main 


land . . * . . . . . . . 72 

Papuan habitation at Dory. The vessel in the fore- 
ground is intended for a Tidove Kora-Kora . 7 t 





PAPUANS. 
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CHARTER I. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

PECULIARITY OF THX HAIR FEATURES STATURE AND PROPORTIONS 

MODES OF PERSONAL DISFIGUREMENT PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 

CAPACITY— CHARACTER AND DISPOSITION RESULTS OF FOREIGN 

INTERCOURSE ON THE WILD TRIBES. 

Small tribes of the Papuan race, or, as they are some- 
times called. Oriental Negroes, are very widely distributed 
among the islands of the Indian Archipelago ; and New 
Guinea, the easternmost of the group, is supposed to be 
exclusively occupied by them. The Papuans have very 
few characteristics in common with the brown-coloured 
races of the Indian Islands, but their most striking 
peculiarity consist^ in their frizzled or woolly hair, 
which does not spread over the surface of the head, 
, as is usual with the negates of Africa, but grows in 
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HAIR. 


sin all tufts, each of which keeps separate from the rest ; 
and the hairs, if allowed to grow, twist round each other, 
and form spiral ringlets. Many of the tribes, more 
especially the mountaineers who hold intercourse with 
more civilized races, fforn whom they can procure cutting 
instruments, keep the hair closely cropped. The tufts 
then assume the form of little knobs, about the size of 
large peas, which give the head a singular but not 
altogether unpleasing appearance ; for the regularity of 
these little knobs is so great, that th^ first id«i which 
strikes a stranger is that they have been produced by 
means of a stamp ; and the writer has every reason to 
believe that the hair of some tribes is naturally slmrt, 
this knob-like appearance arising without the superfluous 
hair being cropped. Among the coast tribes of New 
Guinea, however, the spiral ringlets sometimes grow to 
the length of a foot, when they are either cut off dose 
to the head, and made into wigs, by inserting the ends’ 
into skull-caps formed of matting ; or the ringlets are 
opened out by the hand, and kept spread by the constant 
use of a sort of comb of bamboo with four or five long 
prongs. 1 lie hair then assumes a capacious, bushy 
appearance, which has caused the people who adopt the 
latter practice to be called “ mop-headed Papuans” 
Some of the less known tribes plait, the ringlets over the 
crown of the head, where they form a thick ridge. 

All these practices seem to he adopted for the one 
purpose of obviating the inconvenience that must result 
from the ringlets falling over the %e while hunting or 
fishing, without entailing the necessity of parting alto- 
gether with a personal adornqpnt in which they take great 
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pride. The hair of the beard and whiskers, with which 
the Papuans are usually well supplied, also grows in little 
tufts sirnilaf to those of the head ; and the same pecu- 
liarity is found in the hair with which the breasts and 
shoulders of the men are sometimes covered, but here 
^the tufts are much farther apart than on the head or 
chin. This description of woolly or twisted hair is 
peculiar to the full-blooded Papuans. A comparatively 
slight mixture with the brown race^ removes the pecu- 
liarity,^ least has done so in* all cases that have come 
under the writer's observation. The hair of people of 
the mixed race, although thick and curly, covers the 
sifHace of the head like that of Europeans. The Malayan 
term for crisped or woolly hair is “Yam but pua-pua.” 
Hence the term “pua-pua,” or “ papua” (crisped), has 
come to be applied to the* entire race ; and certainly it 
deserves to be retained, as expressing their most striking 
peculiarity. 

The features of the Papuans have a decided negro 
character : broad noses, thick and prominent lips, 
receding foreheads and chins, and that turbid colour of 
what should be the white of the eye, which is apt to give 
the countenance a sinister expression. Their natural 
complexion is almost universally a chocolate colour, 
sometimes closely approaching to black, but certainly 
some shades lighter than the deep black which is often 
met with aipong the negro tribes of Africa. 

With regard to stature, a great difference is found to 
exist between distinct tribes, even in New Guinea, which 
has led to some confusion in the descriptions given by 
different travellers, who may each have seen only a single 
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STATURE AND PROPORTIONS. 


tribe. On the south-west coast of New Guinea, within 
the space of a hundred miles, are to be found tribes 
whose general stature is at least equal to that'of the finer 
races of Europeans, and others whose proportions are so 
small as almost to entitle them to the appellation of 
pygmies, while customs and characteristics generally sq, 
exactly correspond, as to preclude the supposition that 
these peculiarities can be other than accidental. It is 
difficult to account for this : but as the stout and stalwart 
Papuans are met with only among tribes wlip have 
maintained their independence, and who at the same 
time possess many of the agricultural and mechanical 
arts, while the pygmies arc found only among the tribes 
that have been driien to the mountain fastnesses, or have 
fallen under the influence of more powerful races, we may 
conclude that their mode of life lias much to do with this 
difference in point of stature. 

The various tribes also differ much in their appear- 
ance. The more diminutive Papuans, who chiefly come 
under the notice of Europeans as slaves in the Moluccan 
settlements, are unprepossessing enough while in “their 
native state, but when under good masters, the regu- 
larity and wholesome nature of their diet, coupled with 
their apparent utter forgetfulness of home and rela- 
tives, produce a roundness in their neat clean limbs, 
and a sprightliness of action, which is rarely met with 
among their more civilized neighbours of the brown race. 
On the other band, the larger Papuans are more remark- 
able for strength than symmetry. They have broad 
shoulders and deep -chests, but a deficiency is generally 
found about the lower extremities, splay feet and curved 
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shins being at least as common as among the negrties 
of Africa. 

A singular custom of raising the skin in cicatrices, 
especially on the shoulders, breast, and thighs, prevails 
very generally among the Papuan!. These cicatrices are 
formed by cutting the skin through with some sharp 
instrument in longitudinal stripes, and if on the shoulder 
or breast, white clay, or some other earthy substance, is 
rubbed into the wound, which causes t^ie flesh below to 
rise, ai*d the scarifications, when allowed to heal, assume 
the form of embossed cicatrices, often as large as the 
finger. The process by which the flesh is raised is perfectly 
inexplicable to an European, who would be thrown into 
fever by any one of the wounds which these strange 
people bear, two or three at a time, without complaining, 
but certainly not without suffering. The practice of 
boring the septum of the nose has also been generally 
observed among the wilder Papuans. In the first 
instance they wear a roll of plantain-leaf in the orifice, 
winch, by its elasticity, enlarges the hole so much as to 
admit ' the thigh-bone of a large bird or some other 
ornament, which is worn extending across the face on 
all great occasions. The coast tribes of New Guinea, 
and of the islands lying immediately to the east, have a 
practice of filing or grinding the front teeth to points; 
and another singular custom is prevalent with some of 
the coast tribes of Papuans, that of destroying the colour 
of the hair, which is naturally black, by applications of 
bprnt coral mixed with sea-water, and by preparations of 
wood-ashes in some instances, which gives the hair a 
light red or flaxen tinge. As the practice of pointing 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL CAPACITY. 


thfc front teeth is also common among the natives of the 
Pagi Islands on the west coast of Sumatra, and the 
custom of discolouring the hair prevails among the 
natives of Timor-laut, Baba, and Sermattan, who are 
essentially members of the brown race in their general 
characteristics, some doubts may reasonably be entertained 
as to whether these are purely Papuan customs. 

The Papuans, when placed in circumstances favourable 

for the developmest of their powers, arc physically 

« 

superior to the races of South-eastern # \sia. Seme of 
the New Guinea tribes would bear a comparison, in 
point of stature and proportions, with the races of 
Europe, were it not for the deficiency about the lower 
extremities which has tyeen already noticed. Even the 
more diminutive mountain tribes are remarkable for 
energy and agility — qualities which have led to their 
being in great demand as slaves among their more 
civilized neighbours. With regard to mental capacity, 
also, they are certainly not inferior to the brown races ; 
but their impatience of control while in an independent 
state utterly precludes that organization which would 
enable them to stand their ground against encroach- 
ment; and they invariably fall under the influence of the 
Malayans whenever the two races are brought into 
contact. 

This want of organization renders it extremely unsafe 
for strangers to visit independent tribes, for although the 
majority may be peacefully inclined, some individuals 
among them are nearly certairt to be turbulent, aqd 
inclined for mischief, if not restrained by their com- 
panions. The struggles that take place on these occa* 
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sions have come to be looked upon by tbeir visitors gs 
rather a favourable sign, from their indicating that no 
treachery is contemplated, which is sometimes the case 
when the natives are unanimous. The wilder tribes 
generally avoid all intercourse \*uth strangers, the 
jjarty that appears among them is sufficiently great to 
cause alarm ; but if it be small or unarmed, and the 
Papuans, as is too often the case, have had cause to 
regard strangers with hostile feelings, they assume a 
friendly appearance until an •opportunity occurs, and 
then make a sudclen and ferocious attack. 

But the social characteristic which distinguishes them 
mSst from the brown races consists in the inextinguish- 
able hatred they bear towards those* who attempt to 
settle in their territory, and which is sometimes con- 
tinued as long as a man o*f the tribe remains at large. 
This apparently untameable nature, when in an inde- 
pendent state, seems to have been the chief cause which 
has led to their utter extermination in all those islands of 
the Indian Archipelago that did not possess mountain 
fastnesses to which they could retire and lead a life 
similar to that of the Bosch man of South Africa. This 
ferocity of character disappears, in a great measure, when 
individuals are removed to other countries, for the 
Papuan slaves, who arc found in considerable numbers 
among the brown races of the Archipelago, are remark- 
able fo* a cheerful and obedient disposition, although 
they sometimes display an irritability of temper which 
requires careful management. 
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. CHAPTER IT. 

« 

NEW GUINEA. SOUTH COAST. 

PAPUAN CHARACTER OF THE NEW GUINEA TRIBES— GEOGRAPHIC^ L 
SKETCH OF THE ISLAND — VISITS OF EARLY VOYAGERS DUTCH EX- 
PEDITION OF 1828 ^INTERVIEW WITH NATIVES OF DOURGA STRAIT— 

« 

HOSTILE ENCOUNTER— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DOURGA TRIBE- 
WEAPONS AND ORNAMENTS — AGILITY IN CLIMBING TREKS MAN- 
GROVE THICKETS HABITATIONS PAPUANS AND AUSTRALIANS — 

EXPEDITION OF LIEUTENANT KOOL TO DOURGA STRAIT IN 1835 — 
INTERVIEW WITH A LARGE TRIBE OF FREDS RICK-HENRY ISLAND. 

New Guinea, the great seat of the Papuan race, is 
1,400 miles in extreme length, or nearly double that of 
Borneo; but its superficial area is probably less tban 
that of the latter island (200, 000 square geographical 
miles), as there is every reason to believe that the south 
coast of New Guinea, immediately opposite to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria in Australia, forms a deep indentation similar 
to the Great Bay on the north coast, there being# space 
of two degrees and a half of longitude in which the land 
Ms not yet been seen.* 

• 

* Of this unexplored space, 118 miles, or four-fifths of the 
whole, were taken possession of by proclamation, in the name of the 
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The names by which the island is known to Europeans 
and Asiatics, New Guinea and Tanna Papua, both dis- 
tinctly refer to the leading peculiarity of the race by 
which the coasts are inhabited. The interior is still a 
terra incognita , but as a large proportion of the slaves 
•Miho arc exported to the Moluccas have been obtained 
by stealth or barter from the villages of the interior, and 
these are invariably pure Papuans in general character- 
istics, there is at present no reasonable prospect of any 
other *ace being found there.* This point, however, so 
deeply interesting to the student of ethnography, must 
remain an open question until some traveller has pene- 
trated the interior, an enterprise which, in the ordinary 
course of events, must be attempted before many years 
elapse. 

The western peninsula of New Guinea consists of 
masses of elevated land, penetrated by deep salt-water 
inlets, and affording evidence of having been intensely 
disturbed by recent volcanic action. The most striking 
geographical feature of the great eastern peninsula con- 
sists in a back-bone of lofty mountains, which apparently 
extends throughout its length. .Three remarkable table- 
topped mountains near the centre of the island, in the 

King of Holland, in the year 1S2S. As the commanders of Her 
Majesty’s ships employed in the surveying service are said to have 
general instruct ions not to interfere with coasts claimed by foreign 
powers, unless the interests of navigation absolutely require it, this 
in some degree accounts for the fact that so large a space of coast, 
within COO miles of an European settlement that has been estab- 
lished more than three centuries, remains still unknown to civilized 
nations. 

B 3 
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meridian of 138° E., wore estimated by the officers of 
the Dutch corvette * Triton’ in 1828 to be upwards of 
20,0(X) feet in elevation, and appeared to be covered with 
snow. And as the range has also been seen from the 
north coast of the island, at a point more than 200 
miles distant from that of the ‘ Triton’s’ obscrvation%- 
their height cannot have been much over-estimated. All 
parts of the island hitherto visited are overspread by a 
gigantic vegetation, affording food and shelter to animals 
of singular development, of which the Balp-rusa, or»many- 
tuskcd hog, the Tree- Kangaroo, the Bird-of-Paradise, and 
the gigantic Crowned-Pigeon, are only a few of the many 
varieties. Some marked peculiarities in the development 
of the human inhabitants may reasonably be expected 
under these circumstances, and certainly every succeeding 
voyager brings to light new and striking particulars 
concerning this singular race, which materially enhance 
the interest that civilized nations naturally take in the 
habits and characteristics of their savage brethren. 

The coast tribes of the western peninsula of New 
Guinea have held commercial intercourse with Moham- 
medan inhabitants of the Moluccas for several centuries 
past ; indeed, the Sultan of Tidore claims a sort of 
suzerainty over the trading ports of the coast, a claim 
which seems to be recognized by the Papuans, many of 
whom have become Mohammedans. And as several 
Malayan customs may have been introduced at the same 
time, the inhabitants of the western peninsula cannot 
be brought forward as exhibiting the Papuan race in its 
aboriginal condition. Indeed, the entire north coast of 
New Guinea seems to have been subjected to similar 
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influences in a certain degree, probably from its Idling 
near the supposed course of the great Malayu-Polynesian 
migration. But the south and south-west coasts have been 
very rarely intruded on by visitors, European or Asiatic. 

The early Dutch navigators, who followed the south-west 
£oast on their way to explore the Great South Land, have 
left traces of their intercourse, which appears never to 
have been friendly, in the names they have given to the 
two principal rivers of the south-west coast, “ Moor- 
denaas,” or murderer, and “ Dbodslaager/' or slaughterer ; 
and the experiences of Captain Cook, who touched on 
this coast in the f Endeavour/ were only a little less unfa- 
vourable. Indeed, no record exists of friendly intercourse 
having been held by Europeans with Natives of the south 
and south-west coasts until the year 1828, when the 
Dutch government, during one of those spurts of 
colonial activity which seem to Attack western nations 
periodically, dispatched a large corvette, the ‘ Triton/ to 
this part of the coast, with a party of naturalists and 
draughtsmen to make observations, and a body of troops 
to form the garrison of a settlement. The strait which 
separates the south-west extreme of New Guinea from the 
main land was the first spot visited, and as the secluded 
tribe they met with on the shores of the strait had pro- 
bably never before held intercourse with a strange people, 
I propose making some extracts from a narrative of the 
expedition by Lieutenant Modera,* one of those intelli- 

* “Yerliaal van eene Iteize naar de Zuid-wcst Knst van 
JTicw-Guinca, door J. Modem, Lieutenant ter Zee.” Haarlem, 
1830. 
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geq.t officers of whom the Dutch royal navy has latterly 
presented so many favourable examples. And it should 
be mentioned that the information furnished by the 
Dutch expeditions is particularly valuable, as they are 
always provided with interpreters well experienced in 
intercourse with the Papuans; and although they ma^ 
sometimes be unable to hold a conversation with tribes 
hitherto unacquainted with strangers, still their general 
knowledge of Papuan customs prevents voyagers from 
falling into those errors which the most, careful are, liable 
to, if brought into communication with strange tribes 
without the assistance of persons acquainted with their 
general habits. 

The ‘ Triton 5 entered the Dourga Strait, which lies in 
lat. 7° 28' S., and long. 138° 58' E., on the 21st of 
May, 1828 ; and after examining a creek without meeting 
with any other traces ftf people than foot-marks on the 
muddy banks, they were preparing to leave the spot, and 
proceed farther up the strait, when the natives made 
their appearance. But I prefer giving Mr. Modera’s own 
account of the interview. “ Scarcely, however, had we 
commenced getting up the anchor, when seven men were 
seen on the shore, who ran out into the water as far as 
they could, shouting loudly, and making all sorts of droll 
and uncouth gestures. Weighing anchor was deferred, 
and it was arranged that the Commissioner Van Deldcn 
should proceed towards the shore, sending the native 
interpreter in advance in a small canoe to open a commu* 
nication with the natives. The Lieutenant Modera (the 
narrator) w r as ordered away with an armed boat to cover 
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them in case of need, and as the canoe could not be gftt 
ready speedily, the whole party, consisting of Mr. Van 
Delden and the native interpreter, Messrs. Macklot.Hugen- 
holtz, Boers, and Van Raalten, embarked in his boat. All 
the gentlemen, as well as the boat’s crew, were armed, 
.wd the muskets were loaded as the boat was proceeding 
towards the shore. When the boat had reached to within 
a nmskct-shot distance from them, the natives, who were 
armed with bows, arrows, and lances, commenced making 
singular.gestures with their arms and legs. The native 
interpreter called out to them in a language partly com- 
posed of Ccramese, and partly of a dialect spoken by a 
Papuan tribe dwelling a little farther to the north, but 
his words were evidently quite unintelligible to them, as 
they only answered with loud and wild yells. We 
endeavoured, for a long time without success, to induce 
them to lay aside their weapons ; but at length one of 
them was prevailed on to do so, and the others followed 
his example, on which we also laid down our arms, 
keeping them, however, at hand. We now' slowly 
approached each other, and the interpreter, dipping 
his hand into the sea, sprinkled some of the water over 
the crown of the head, as a sign of peaceful intentions.* 
This they seemed to understand, for two of them imme- 
diately did the same, on which the interpreter jumped 
into the shallow water, and approached them w’ith some 
looking-glasses and strings of beads, which were received 
with loud laughter and yells. They now began dancing 

••This custom seems to be general among all the Papuan tribes, 
and in most cases their peaceful intentions may be depended upon 
after having entered into this silent compact. — G. W. E. 
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ifi the water, making the interpreter join, and the party 
was soon increased by other natives from the woods, who 
were attracted by the preseuta. Mr. Hugcnholtz also jumped 
into the shallow water, and joined in the dance, and they 
soon became so friendly as to come close around the 
boat, indeed some of them were even induced to geL» 
in. 


* * * * 

“ Their confidence rapidly increased ; and they inspected 
and admired the European weapons, crying out repeatedly 
'kakka,’ *‘kakkad They bartered tffeir weapons find 
ornaments with us for beads, looking-glasses, &c., and lat- 
terly, for pieces of cloth. Each present was received with 
dancing and yelling, which last was echoed from the woods 
by shouts in which women’s voices were evidently 
mingled. The looking-glasses, which are generally so 
much admired by uncivilized people, were closely looked 
into at first, but subsequently were received with indif- 
ference. Pieces of cloth were the great objects of their 
desires. We repeatedly tried to persuade them to come 
on board, but they gave us to understand that they were 
afraid wc should cut off their heads. When they asked 
us shortly afterwards for water to drink, we made signs 
to them that it was to be obtained on board ; but they 
did not seem to have any inclination to go there to 
fetch it. 

“ One of our people, wishing to dress a native with a 
waistcoat, neckcloth, and a handkerchief for the head, he 
submitted to the process very willingly ; and when his 
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toilet was completed, he drew the attention of his coufi- 
tryrnen to the improvement in his appearance, which 
seemed to give very general satisfaction. They appeared 
to be more curious than thievishly-inclined. Everything 
was looked at and admired, but nothing was appropriated ; 
-nevertheless, we thought it best to keep a watchful eye 
over them. When one of them took up Lieutenant 
Modcra’s loaded pistol to examine it, the latter took it 
from him with a serious countenance, and laid it down 
again, exclaiming, ‘ taboo’ (the South Sea Island term for 
* prohibited’), and he did not attempt to take it up 
again. 

“ While all this was going on, they kept drawing the 
boat — unperceived as they thought — towards the beach, 
which determined us to return, as our stock of presents 
was exhausted, and there seemed no probability of our 
inducing any of them to go on board with us. Shortly 
before this Mr. Boers had ornamented a Papuan with a 
string of beads, who, upon receiving it, joined tjro of his 
countrymen that were standing a little distance off, with 
the arms that had been laid aside, and which they had 
been gradually getting together again ; a proceeding we 
had observed, but trusting in the mutual confidence that 
had been established, wc did not much heed it. At the 
moment in which wc were setting off the boat to return 
on board, this man fixed an arrow in his bow, and took 
aim at Mr. Boers, who was sitting in the fore part of the 
boat, on which the latter turned aside to take up his gun, 
bu£ before he could do so, he received the arrow in his 
left thigh, which knocked him over, shouting ‘ Fire ! 
Jive ! I am hit !’ as he fell. The order was scarcely 
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gfven before every one had hold of his arms (which, as 
already stated, were kept at hand), and a general dis- 
charge put the natives to flight, swimming and diving 
like ducks. Before they took to flight, however, they 
discharged several more arrows at our people, one of 
which struck Mr. Hugenholtz in the right knee, another 
hit a sailor in the leg, while a third pierced a sailor's 
hat, and remained sticking in it; and, lastly, a Javanese 
had the handkerchief shot off his head, but without 
receiving any personal injury. Four of the natives, in 
whom we had inspired so much confidence that they had 
come into the boat, sprang overboard in the greatest 
haste as soon as the -attack commenced, before any of our 
people thought of securing them. The people of the 
‘Iris’ (the tender to the ‘Triton’) saw the natives, after 
the departure of the boat, drag three of their companions 
out of the water, so that they were probably killed, or 
severely wounded. 

“ After the natives had taken flight, the interpreter 
got out of the boat again to pick up the arrows and 
darts that had been thrown at us, at which we wore 
not altogether pleased, for we wished to return without 
giving cause for farther hostilities, as the commander 
of the ‘ Triton’ had given orders that * we were not 
to use the arms except in case of the most urgent 
necessity but more especially on account of the 
wounded, as it was feared that the arrows might be 
poisoned.* Fortunately our fears were groundless ; 

* The use of poison to give greater effect to missiles docs not 
seem to be known to the Papuans of New Guinea and the neigh- 
bouring islands, at least I have never heard a well-authenticated 
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nevertheless Mr. Hugenholtz suffered severely on account 
of his wound/ 1 * 

This was a very unfortunate affair, which may lead to 
future bloodshed, as the relatives or descendants of the 
slain will think it necessary for their own character to 
tnajee a disturbance, should they ever again have inter- 
course with strangers, although the bulk of the tribe 
may be peacefully inclined. From Mr. Modera's clear 
account of the transaction, it evidently arose from a 
misundefstanding^on the part of* the natives, who, seeing 
the boat shoving off with some of their companions still 
on board, naturally supposed that it was intended to 
carfy them off. Nearly every uncivilized tribe of the 
Archipelago must some time or other have lost members 
of its small community, either by force or treachery, to 
support the detestable traffic in human flesh introduced 
by Mohammedans, and, until very recently, fostered by 
Christians ; and the little experience these Papuans had 
of intercourse with strangers, scarcely enabled them to 
see the difference between civilized Europeans and the 
traders from Ceram and the Moluccas, who, it is to be 
feared, but too often complete their cargoes with the 
unfortunates they may capture, or entice on board, during 
their voyages along the Papuan coasts. 

Mr. Modera's account of the personal characteristics of 


account of their employing it. The practice seems to be confined to 
those aboriginal tribes who use, or have used the sumpitan, or blow- 
pipe ; the little darts projected from this instrument being incapable 
of affecting the destruction of any animal larger than a sparrow* 
without the aid of a powerful poison. — G. W. E. 

♦ Modera, “ Reuse,” &c., pp. 23 — 29. 
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this tribe is very full and complete. “ Their stature is of 
the middle size, and they are not particularly strongly 
built. The colour of their skin is a light black, with a 
blucish tinge. The lips are tolerably thick, and the 
nose rather flat. Their appearance is generally sinister 
and always repulsive, which is not a little increased by 
the greasiuess of their bodies, and by the ugly and dirty 
practice of besmearing the forehead, and the face under 
the nose and round the chin, with red clay or mud. 
Their features bear a considerable resemblance t,o those 
of the Arabians ( Arabiercn ).* Nearly all of them had 
the lobe of the ear bored, and the slit was generally half 
a finger long. Whether this hole is enlarged by uhe 
weight of the ring, which I shall have to notice presently, 

or is cut to this size in the first instance, I did not 

# 

ascertain. 

“ The hair of the head is crisp (A art gckroesd) like 
that of African negroes, and pitch-black in colour; one of 
the men wore it plaited as a tail, like those of the Chinese, 
and hanging down from the back of the head in the same 
manner. Some, of them wore the hair in a small tress or 
braid at the crown of the head ; while others again wore 
rushes round about the occiput, which were plaited firmly 
into the hair. They allow the hair of the beard and 
whisker* to grow ; the former is crisp like that of the 
head. 

* * * * 

“ The men went entirely naked, with the exception of 

* The term “ Arabiercn” is commonly used by the Dutch to 
indicate negroes, and it has been probably applied iu this sense on 
the present occasion. — G. \V. E. 
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the lower part of the stomach, round which they wore % 
girdle or band five or six inches broad ; some of these 
girdles were provided with a large shell so placed as to 
cover the centre of the stomach. This girdle is made of 
plaited rushes,* which fastens behind, and the ends hang 
down about a foot below the girdle. Every male wore 
this article of costume ; but as regards ornaments, each 
one differed from his neighbour. Suffice to say that 
some wore arm bands or bracelets of plaited rattan, 
which ware so tightly fixed round the muscle of the arm 
above the elbow, that to take them off it was necessaiy to 
smear the arm with mud, and to have the assistance of 
another person, to pull them off. Others had necklaces 
made of cord very neatly twiste^; while others wore 
fringes over the breast made of the same material, the 
ends of which were provided with small oval pieces of 
wood. Many had ear-rings of plaited rattan, which some 
wore in the right and others in the left ear. 

“ From the above description we may picture to our- 
selves this race of people, with an offensive manner, their 
skins be-spattered with mud and of very ill savour, their 
bodies often covered with sores or sheets of scales ; and it 
is not surprising that the general impression was that 
they were an ugly and repulsive people, especially when 
wc also take into account their alternate shrill laugh and 

* These girdles, as well as the sort of net which covers the 
occiput, are probably made from the leaf of the Panda/ius, the 
cabbagc-lrcc of the Australian colonists, an exceedingly durable 
malarial in general use among the Papuans for making mats and 
baskets. The latter are sometimes so closely woven as to hold 
.liquids.— G. W. E. 
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piercing yell, which jarred on the ear like bad notes in 
music. 

"Arrows, bows, and lances, or tbrowing-speara, were 
the only weapons we saw amongst them, and some of 
these we obtained from them by barter. The arrows and 
lances were of reed, with points of pinang-wood hardened 
in the fire. 

* • * * 

“ On the afternoon of the day in which the encounter 
took place, the Naturalists, well armed, returned to the 
creek at high water, and saw a spectacle which was also 
witnessed by those on board with the aid of telescopes ; 
namely, the trees full o{ natives of both sexes, who, with 
weapons on their backs, sprang from branch to branch 
like monkeys, making the same gestures as in the 
morning, and shouting and laughing in like manner, 
without our people being able to tempt them out of the 
trees by throwing presents towards them, so that they 
returned on board again.* 

“On the morning of the 23rd, several well-armed 
natives made their appearance on the beach, dancing, 
shouting, and making the same gestures as on the pre- 
ceding dby. After them came a number of women and 
children, carrying in their hands branches of trees and, 
as we supposed, fruit also. T[hey shouted to us as loud 
as they could, probably to invite us on shore ; but we did 
not comply with their wishes, as we weighed towards 
noon, and beat up the strait to another anchorage, ”f ^ 

* See note at the end of the chapter. 

f Modern, " Beize,” &c., pp. 29 — 32, , 4 
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Mr. Modem's account of the monkey-like gambols in 
the trees may probably excite a smile of incredulity in the 
reader. Nevertheless, the fact of the Papuans being able 
to proceed with wonderful rapidity through the man- 
grove thickets which line the 'sea-shores, is well authenti- 
cated, and has been long known to those acquainted with 
the habits of the wilder tribes ; but no British tra- 
veller, with the fate of Abyssinian Bruce before his eyes, ’ 
would have ventured to promulgate such a statement, 
unless h<^ could bring forward iflcontestible evidence to 
support it. The sea coasts of alluvial districts in tropical 
regions are invariably lined by belts of mangroves, which 
sometimes extend into the sea for miles beyond the level 
of^mgh water; and in New Guinea, as ‘well as on the 
northern coasts of Australia, the mangroves assume the 
character of forest trees about the upper parts, while the 
lower consist of a network of strong fibrous roots,’ 
which is absolutely impenetrable without the aid of an 
axe ; and even then ’it is impossible to proceed unless 
.the mud has sufficient consistency to support the weight of 
the body, which is rarely the case except at dead low- water. 
As the coast tribes, who derive their chief subsistence 
from the sea, have to cross this belt almost daily, they 
naturally prefer scrambling through the upper branches, 
which are strong enough to afford secure footing, while, 
at the same time, they intertwine with each other in so 
peculiar a manner, that, with a little practice, this sin- 
gular mode of travelling can even be adopted by Eu- 
ropeans. Indeed, the writer, on more than one occasion* 
has seen a fibs of Marines, with muskets on their shoul- 
der*, steadily making their way over mangrove swamps in 
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<tbis manner, although they certainly did not display the 
monkey-like agility that Mr. Modera has so graphically 
described. 

Perhaps the pride of man may be wounded on finding 
how closely his species may approximate to that of the 
quadrumanes ; but a little consideration will induce him 
to regard with admiration the wonderful adaptation of 
God’s creatures to any circumstances under which they 
may lie placed. It is a singular fact that, on the south- 
west coast of New Guinea, the kangaroo, apparently the 
least suited of all animals for the process of climbing, 
has adapted himself to the half-drowned nature of the 
country by becoming an inhabitant of the trees.* * 

The habitations of this strange people, which were 
probably situated on the firm land within the belt of 
mangroves that lined the shore, were not seen by their 
visitors ; indeed, the only indication of fixed residences 
met with on the shores of the strait consisted in the ruins 
of two thatched sheds, which were found near the beach, 
about fifteen miles from the spot at which the interview took 
place, hut which appeared to have been long abandoned. 
The remains of an old canoe, thirty feet long and two and 
a half feet wide, were discovered, half-buried in the mud, 
near the same spot, together with a quantity of oyster 
shells and cocoa-nut husks ; but whether this hud been 
a summer residence of the natives, or the encampment of 
a stray party of pearl-fishers from the more westerly 
islands, could not be ascertained. 

* I saw a living specimen of this singular animal a few days ngo 
in the gardens of the Itoyal Zoological Society of Loudon. — 
G.W.E. 
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It seems probable that the natives themselves are only 
periodical visitors to the coast, perhaps during the season 
best suited for fishing, for Lieutenant Kolff, who disco- 
vered the strait two years before, saw no traces of inha- 
bitants on its shores \ indeed, the only people met with in 
the •immediate neighbourhood were seen on the outer 
coast near Cape Valsche, where, as Mr. Kolff states, 
“ while the boats were rowing as usual along the mud- 
bank, smoke was seen to arise from the shore, and on 
nearing (die spot, a number of people were seen climbing 
up in the trees, who fled into the forest as the boats 
approached.”* 

T^liose who are acquainted with the characteristics of 
the aboriginal Australians, especially of those of the 
north coast, will at once .perceive how closely Mr. 
Modera\s description of these Papuans and their imple- 
ments would apply to many Australian tribes, excepting 
only the hows (not the arrows, for they are pure Austra- 
lian darts,) and the crisp hair ; but, indeed, the latter 
• feature is not uncommon among the tribes of Moreton 
Bav and the north-east coast. As Mr. Modera had never 
seen and perhaps heard little of the Australians before 
his voyage to New Guinea, and he is perfectly innocent 
of all ethnological theories, his evidence must be con- 
sidered incontcstible. These circumstances, coupled with 
the fact of his account having been published imme- 
diately after the return of the New Guinea expedition, 
have led me to prefer Mr. Modern’s plain narrative to 
the. more scientific pages of Temminck and Muller in 

* " Voyage of the ‘ Dourga* to Guinea and the Moluccas/* 
Jp. 321, London, IS 10. — Translation. m 
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the Government Report of the Expedition. Those 
ethnologists who have been actively employed abroad 
in collecting materials, are very apt to adopt some 
particular race, with which they happen to be best 
acquainted, as a standard with which to compare all others 
that they meet with ; and I feel that my long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the aboriginal Australians has not 
left me altogether free from a similar influence. I shall, 
therefore, in the course of this work, insert the descrip- 
tions of intelligent travellers whose authenticity can be 
depended upon in preference to my own observations, 
whenever the personal characteristics of the native tribes 
arc under review ; as it fortunately happens that I have 
abundant materials at my disposal which will be as new 
to the English reader as my own contributions could be. 

This strait was revisited in 1835 by Lieutenant Kool, 
with two schooners under his command, who was the first 
to pass through it. lie named it the Prinses Marianne 
Strait, after a member of the Royal Family of the Nether- 
lands ; but as it had long been known by the name con- 
ferred upon it by Lieutenant Kolff, the first discoverer, 
that qf Dourga (the name of his vessel), the latter has 
been generally retained in the charts of these parts. An 
abstract of Lieutenant KooPs report is given by Dr. 
Muller, and as it contains some important information 
concerning the natives, who were found to be in possession 
of numbers of canoes, it will be necessary to extract it in 
order to give all the information extant concerning the 
south-western tribes of New Guinea. No record exists 
of the strait having beem visited by an European vessel 
since the voyage of Lieutraant Kool. 
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“ During the three days in which Lieutenant Kool lay 
at anchor under the south point of the northern entrance 
of the strait, no natives were observed, although smoke 
was seen to arise here and there in the forest. On the 
1st of May both vessels entered the strait, and anchored 
towards evening under a point of land on the north shore, 
a good distance within the strait. On the following morn- 
ing the cable of the 1 Sireen’ parted, and the strong tide 
having set her upon the bank at low water, the remainder 
of tlie itey was spent in getting her afloat and in recovering 
the lost anchor. While they were thus busily employed, 
four natives made their appearance on the adjacent point, 
but no sooner was an attempt made to approach them in 
a boat, than they took flight into the forest. Shortly after- 
wards, two canoes with twenty-five to thirty men in them, 
were seen near the opposite coast, and Lieutenants Kool 
and llanse crossed over towards them ; but as the boat 
approached, the savages retired, and landing on the shore, 
they stood, with their bows strung and arrows prepared, 
in a posture of defiance. Mr. Kool placed some knives 
and some basins filled with tobacco on the beach, which 
were eagerly caught up with loud shouts as soon as tlie 
boat had retired. An attempt was again made to approach 
them, but they retired as before, and all the attempts of 
the officers to obtain a close communication with them 
were unsuccessful ; their object being rendered the more 
difficult by the inability of the Ceramese interpreter *to 
understand the language of these wild bushmen. In the 
afternoon, a canoe with five natives approached close to 
the ‘ Postillion/ and the commander showed them cloth 
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ancl other presents in order to induce them to come on 
board. When it was found that they were not to be 
attracted by these means, a boat was sent towards them, 
but as soon as they observed its approach they paddled 
with all speed to the shore. On the morning of the 3rd 
of Muv, about twenty-live canoes, each manned with from 
six to ten natives, approached from the opposite shore 
of the strait, and directed their course towards the boats, 
which were then engaged in raising the lost anchor, and 
an armed boat was sent for their protection, ‘‘as the 
savages, with their bows and arrows, were not to be 
trusted. Their appearance was all the less favourable from 
the partv-cidouroil painting of their faces and bodies, for 
which red, yellow, and wen black colours were employed ; 
and from the large lappets of the ears, some of which 
hung down upon the shoulders, and were provided with 
all sorts of ornaments, as shells, wood, &c., and some of 
them had even the teeth of animals stuck through them. 
Some presents were distributed among them, for which 
they gave cocoa-nuts in exchange. Although they showed 
no signs of enmity, yet by way of precaution, a blank 
shot (cane l os achat) was fired from time to time in order 
to intimidate them, and to withhold them as much as pos- 
sible from improper conduct. They took a great deal of 
trouble in endeavouring to entice the crew of the boats on 
shore, but appeared by no means anxious to visit the vessels. 
When the anchor was raised, and the boats returned 
on board, the canoes all paddled to the shore, where they 
again collected together. The commanders of the two 
vessels, hoping to obtain some information concerning the 
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country, followed them with two armed boats, and as soon 
as the latter approached the shore, a number of natives 
ran to meet them, and seizing the sides of the boats 
attempted to drag them up the beach, which the boats' 
crew, by signs, endeavoured to prevent. At the same 
moment, one of the savages drew Lieutenant Bame's 
sword from the scabbard, while another seized fast hold 
of the butt of a musket. These freedoms awakened dis- 
trust in the officers, and warned them to take measures of 
resistance in ti^ne. The muskets were presented at the 
savages, the result of which was that they let go the boats 
and every other object they had seized, and retreated with 
precipitation. The officers also retired to their vessels. 
In the afternoon, when the vessels got under weigh, 
the canoes all recrossed the # str^t, and followed the vessels 
along the coast. They were soon afterwards joined by 
others, so that altogether the number of the natives must 
have amounted to five hundred. They made all sorts of 
gestures, while now and then a canoe separated from the 
others and approached the vessels to reconnoitre. For 
this reason, and also on account of the great number of 
the savages, the precaution was taken of loading some of 
the guns with grape-shot, in order to be prepared against 
the possibility of any attack during the night. They did 
not venture to do so, however, and on the following morn- 
ing all the savages had disappeared, and no natives were 
subsequently seen from either of the vessels. During the 
remainder of the passage through the strait to the southern 
entrance, no more smoke w r as seen rising above the forest. 
A few ruined huts here and there, as miserable in appear- 
ance as the people themselves, w r as all that was observed 
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4 subsequently. Neither women nor children were seen 
by the officers/ 1 * 

Note. — The following account of the interview with the natives 
in the trees, described at page 20, is extracted from Dr. S. Muller’s 
“Bijdragen tot de Keimis van Nieuvv Guinea/’ which forms part 
of the great national work entitled “ Verliandeling over tfe 
Natuurlijke Geschiedenis drr Nederlansch Overzresche Bezitt in- 
gen/’ which was published during the years 1830 — 1844, by 
order of the King of the Netherlands : 

u Until four o’clock in the afternoon wc saw nothing more of the 
savages. At that hour, however, we thought wc 1 perceived an agi- 
tation in the hisrh forest, and shortly afterwards we actually saw 

j' v * 

several men clambering about in the tops of the trees, and peeping 
out through the leaves and branches, now here, and now there. ft 
was just high water, and a.s far as we could perceive the surface of 
the ground was entirely submerged. Excited by curiosity, and 
anxious to know what impressing th<* encounter of the morning had 
made upon the natives, Messrs. Maeklot, Van Dekirn, Van Oort, 
and I, went towards them in a boat. As wc approached the shore, 
we observed that the trees were full of natives. They made a 
terrible disturbance, sprang about, beckoned, nodded, and gave us 
to understand by a hundred other motions ami gestures that they 
wished us to land. Our Ceramcse interpreter, on his part, was 
equally active and noisy in inviting them to come to us, for which 
purpose he showed them white calico, strings of beads, and similar 
presents. Several of them clambered down from tin* trees, and 
advanced Iwyond the forest with green branches in their bauds, the 
water reaching to their armpits, and sometimes even to their nocks. 
The beckoning and waving of the branches, and the loud yelping 
cries of‘kaka, taka/ * iljewa, djewa/ 4 njicuha, njieuba/ Ac., were 
without end. They all yelled in a different key, and strove to 
outvie each other in the shrillness of their voices, and extravagance 
of their gestures. Their party-coloured countenances and bewildered 


* “Bijdragcn tot de Kcnuis van Nieuw Guinea/’ p. 42. 
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hair were displayed very distinctly. The Bhallowness of the tfater * 
preventing us from approaching close up to the shore, we were 
obliged to be satisfied with an inspection from a short distance. 
Mr. Van Oort profited by this opportunity of making a sketch of 
the singular scene, of which we have given a life-like representation 
(eeue aanschouwelijke voorstelling) in Plate rv. [Plate hi of this 
w^»rk is a very accurate copy.] After tarrying for about half an 
hour, we proceeded westward towards the mouth of the creek, the 
savages following us, clambering through the upper branches of the 
trees, and over the roots of the mangrove trunks, even like great 
monkeys, with their naked and davk-colonrcd bodies. The fall of 
night otjligcd us, Tvhether willing or unwilling, to return on board.” 
— “ Bijdragcn tot de Kennis van Nicuw Guinea,” p. 41. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NEW GUINEA. SOUTII-WEST COAST. 

eMPTAf.V COOK** INTERVIEW WITH THE PAPUANS IN 1770 — LIEUTENANT 

KOLFf's V I SIT TO THE SAME SPOT* IN 1828 IMS INTERVIEW WITH 

THE NATIVES ICHTHVOSIS SIVOl'LAR PRACTICE OK EJECTING A 

smoke-like material from ramrod turfs — lieutenant mo- 
dern's ACCOUNT OF THE PRACTICE — OR. MULLF.r's EXPLANATION 

LOCAL CHARACTER OF TUP. PRACTICE — PROGRESS OF THE DUTCH 

EXPEDITION OF 1838 ALONG THE COAST MEET A PAPUAN FLOTILLA 

PRACTICE OF STANDING WHILE PADDLING THEIR PRAHt'S — INTER- 
VIEW WITH THE NATIVES — FRIENDLY INTERCOURSE ESTABLISHED— 

TRADING PROPENSITIES OP THE PAPUANS CEREMONIAL VISIT OK 

THE PAPUAN CHIEF AURA VW — AFFECTION OF THE NATIVES TOWARDS 
THEIR CHIEF — ARISTOCRATIC COOLNESS OF THE NATIVES — FRIENDLY 

CONDUCT TOWARDS THE DUTCH CHARACTERISTICS OK THE OUTA- 

NATAS ICHTHYOSIS BORING THE SEPTUM OF THE NOSE, AND 

POINTING THE TEETH— DRESS AND ORNAMENTS — CHARACTERISTICS 
OK THE FEMALES — A MOTHER AND CHILD — DISPOSITION AND CHA- 
RACTER OF THE OUT AN ATAH ARMS AND IMPLEMENTS — CANOES— 

HABITATIONS DOMESTIC ANIMALS — FOOD — FRUITS AND VEGETA- 

BLES — DOUBTS AS TO WHETHER THE OUTA MATAS ARK A COAST OU 
INLAND TRIBE PAPUAN FLOTILLAS — EXPEDITION PROCEEDS TO- 

WARDS TRITON BAY— A PAPUAN PARADISE — THE SETTLEMENT 
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FOUNDED — MOHAMMEDAN' INFLUENCES ON THK NATIVES — THEIR 

GEN E HAL C1URA CT E JUST ICS — FOREIGN I NTE RCOURK K M ARAUDER8 

OF ONIN — THE SLAVE-TRADE COMMERCE — GENERAL VIEW OF THE 

NATIVES OF THE WEST COAST OF NEW GUINEA THE ALFOEREN, OR 

MOUNTAINEERS — ORIGIN OK THE TERM “ ARAFURAS." 

.The tribes noticed in the preceding chapter are the 
most uncouth in appearance of any that have yet been 
encountered by Europeans in New Guinea. The cir- 
cumstances under which Lieutenant Modern’s interview 
took jjlace, with wcll-gronndt*l cause for suspicion on 
both sides, were certainly unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of any pleasing characteristics on the part of the 
lAtivcs, Which a more unrestrained intercourse might have 
brought. to light; and it must also betaken into con- 
sideration that they were met with away from their homes, 
apparently on a hunting or fishing excursion. The belt 
of mangrove-trees must be crossed, and their habitations 
on the linn land visited, before a judgment can be pro- 
nounced as to their social condition. The fact of their 
protecting, and perhaps planting the cocoa-nut-tree, shows 
that they have made the first great step out of the savage 
state, so that upon this point they are incomparably in 
advance of the Australian aborigines. 

The spot visited in 1770 by Captain Cook, who was 
the sole authority respecting the natives of the south-west 
coast of New Guinea until the publication* of Lieutenant 
KolfPs narrative in 1828, is apparently the permanent 
residence of a tribe, as a village was found by the latter 
officer near the same spot more than fifty years afterwards. 
The striking peculiarities in the customs of the native 
tribe described by our ablest of navigators, have excited 
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so jnuch curiosity, that the portion of his narrative which 
treats of his interview with them is given below in a 
note.* The village lies about sixty miles to the north of 
the entrance of Dourga Strait, in lat, G° 15 / S. 

* “On the 3rd of September, 1770, at daybreak we saw the land 
extending from N. by E. to S. Jv, at about four leagues distance, 
and we then kept standing in for it with a fresh gale at E.S.E. and 
E. by S. till nine o’clock, when being within three or four miles of 
it, and in three fathom water, we brought to. The pinnace being 
hoisted out, l set off from the ship with the boat’s crew, accom- 
panied by Mr. Banks, who also took his servant*, and Dr. Solander, 
being in all twelve persons well armed ; we rowed directly towards 
the shore, but the water was so shallow that we could not reach it 
by about two hundred yards. Wc waded, however, the rest of the 
way, having left two of the seamen to take care of the boat. 

“Hitherto wc had seen no sign of inhabitants at this place, but 
as soon as wc got ashore we discovered the prints of human feet, 
which could not long have been impressed upon the mud, as they 
were below high water mark; wc therefore concluded that the 
people were at no great distance, and its a thick wood came down 
within a hundred yards of the water, wc thought it necessary to 
proceed with caution, lest we should fail into an amhusemle, and our 
retreat to the boat be cut off. We walked along the skirts of the 
wood, and at the distance of about two hundred yards from the place 
where we landed, we came to a grove of cocoa- nut- trees, which stood 
upon the hanks of a little brook of brackish water. The trees were 
of a small growth, but well hung with fruit ; and near them was a 
shed, or hut, which had been covered with their leaves, though most 
of them were new fallen off ; about the hut lay a great number of 
the shells of the fruit, some of which appeared to be just fresh from 
the tree. We looked at the fruit very wistfully, but not thinking it 
safe to climb, wc were obliged to leave it without tasting a single 
nut. „ 

“ At a little distance from this place we found plantains, and a 
bread-fruit-tree, but it bad nothing upon it ; and having now ad- 
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Lieutenant Kolff was equally unsuccessful with Caplin 
Cook in opening a friendly intercourse with* the inhabit 

vaneed about a quarter of a mile from the boat, three Indians 
rushed out of the wood with a hideous shout, at about the distance 
of a hundred yards ; and as they ran towards us, the foremost 
threw something out of liis hand, which flew on one side of him, 
and burnt exactly like gunpowder, but made no report ; the other 
two instantly threw their lances at us, and as no time was now to be 
lost we discharged our pieces, which were loaded with small shot. 
It is probable that they did not fpel the shot, for though they 
halted sf moment thev did not retreat, and a third dart was thrown 
at us. As we thought their farther approach might be prevented 
with less risk of life, than it would cost to defend ourselves against 
t» *ir attack if they should come nearer, we loaded our pieces with 
ball and fired a second time. By this discharge it is probable that 
some of them were wounded, yet we had the satisfaction to see that 
they all ran away with great agility. 

vc As I was not disposed forcibly to invade this country, either to 
gratify our appetites or our curiosity, and perceived that nothing 
was to be done upon friendly terms, we improved this interval, in 
which the destruction of the natives was no longer necessary' to our 
own defence, and with all expedition returned towards our boat. 
As wc were advancing along the shore, we perceived that the two 
men on board made signals that more Indians were coming down, 
and before we got into the water we saw several of them coming 
round a point at a distauce of about live hundred yards. It is 
probable that they had met with the three who first attacked us, 
for as soon as they saw us they halted, and seemed to wait till 
their main body should come up. We entered the water, and 
waded towards the boat, and they remained at their station without 
giving us any interruption. 

“ As soon as we were aboard we rowed abreast of them, and their 
lyimbcr then appeared to be between sixty and a hundred. AA e 
took a view of them at our leisure; they made much the same 
appearance a3 the New Hollanders, being nearly of the same stature. 
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taijts of this village. Che narrative of his voyage through 
the Moluccftn Archipelago and along the south-west coast 
of New Guinea, which appeared in 1828, was translated 
by the writer during the passage from England of Her 
Majesty’s ships ‘ Alligator’ and ‘ liritomart’ to form the 

and having their hair short -cropped ; like them also they were *all 
stark naked, but we thought the colour of their skin was not quite 
so dark; this, however, might perhaps he merely the etfeet of their 
not being quite so dirty. All this while they were shouting 
defiance, and letting oft* their fyes by four or live at a time. 'What 
these fires were, or for what purpose intended, we eould not 
imagine; those who discharged them had in their hands a short 
piece of stick — possibly a hollow cane — which they swung sideways 
from them, and we immediately saw tire and smoke, exactly !e- 
Munbiing those of it musket, and of no longer duration. This 
wonderful phenomenon was observed from the ship, and the de- 
ception was so great that the people on board thought they had 
fire-arms; audio the boat, if we had not been so near as that we 
must have heard the report, we should have thought they had been 

bring volleys. 

f * After we had looked at them attentively some time, without 
taking any notice of their flashing and vociferation, we tired some 
muskets over their heads; upon hearing the balls rat tie among the 
trees they walked leisurely away, and we returned to the. ship. 
Vpon examining the weapons they had thrown at us we found them 
to be light darts, about four feet long, very ill-made, of a reed or 
bamboo-cane, and pointed with hard wood, in which there were 
many barbs. These were discharged with great, force, for though 
we were at sixty yards distance they went beyond us, but in what 
manner wc could not exactly see; possibly they might be shot with 
a bow, but we saw no bows among them when we surveyed 
them from the boat, and we were in general of opinion that 
they were thrown with a stick, in the manner practised by tljc 
New Hollanders,” — “Captain Cook’s First Voyage/* book nr, 
chapter VII. 
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settlement at Port Essington, and was published in this 
country in 1840; but as its circulation has not been very 
extensive, and no subsequent visit to this spot has been 
recorded, Lieutenant KolfPs account of his iftterview with 
this un-named tribe may be new to the reader. 

.“On the 13th (May, 1820), being between the paral- 
lels of 6° and 6° 30' S., we were enabled to near the 
land ; and seeing smoke arise to the northward of us, we 
stood towards it, and shortly perceived a number of small 
houses, on the sandy beach, off which we came to anchor 
in three fathoms, about four miles distant from the shore. 
A number of men were running to and fro on the beach, 
aftil I lowered one of the boats down for the purpose of 
communicating with them. Several small pralms, con- 
taining seven or eight men each, now came towards the 
vessel, and having approached to within musket-shot, 
turned back towards the shore. With a view to give 
them coiiiidencc, I sent the crew down below, and caused 
the pilots and interpreters to call out to them : but their 
answers were unintelligible. Seeing that they were afraid 
to come on board, I sent one of the interpreters with six 
native seamen in the boat, unarmed, with a view to 
conciliate them by presents of tobacco, ke., which were 
shown to them and then launched towards them on a 
plank. 

“ Our endeavours, however, were unsuccessful, for they 
were as much afraid of the boat as of the brig, and re- 
treated on its approach. I therefore called the boat on 
board again, on which the natives remained quiet for 
some time, until the number of their pralms increased to 
twelve, when they suddenly rowed towards the brig with 
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a loud shout, stopping, however, when still at a little 
distance. I again showed them the presents, and called 
to them in the Papuan language, but with the same 
result as before. I then again sent the boat towards them, 
without the interpreter being able to get near ; and it 
had no sooner commenced returning than the natives 
followed with loud cries, taking up their bows and arrows, 
but stopping short when the people in the boat ceased 
rowing. This mode of proceeding continued for some 
time, and at length, seeing that the natives had their 
bows strung ready for attack, I fired a blank cartridge 
towards them, on which they all threw themselves tlat on 
their faces for a few moments, *and then paddled away for 
the shore with albtheir might. 

“ These people appeared to be of large stature, with jet- 
black skins, and curled hair. ' They went entirely naked, 
and no scarifying of the skin, or other mode of orna- 
menting, was visible on their persons. In two of the 
prahus I remarked several men whose skins were of a 
whitish colour. They appeared to be chiefly young men, 
not one among them being advanced in years. Two of 
the oldest-looking wore the skins of animals. 

“ While the prahus were pulling towards shore, a man 
stood up in one of them, with a thick bamboo in his band, 
out of which he threw something that appeared tome to be 
ashes. When the boat approached them they also threw 
water up in the air, and showed their teeth like enraged 
dogs. My interpreter assured me that these people were 
so inhuman as to devour their prisoners taken in war, 
which appeared probable enough, if wc may judge from 
the above grimaces. 
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“ The huts of these negroes, which are scattered along 
the beach, are low and open on all sides : the soil around 
the village was white sand, on which numbers of large 
trees grew, many cetsuarinas being among them. A small 
river ran into a bay immediately opposite to our an- 
chorage. On going on shore we were as unsuccessful as 
on the water, in our attempts to communicate with these 
shy people, as they always fled on our approach, and 
climbed into the trees at a distance. To judge from 
the n umber of houses and men* that we saw, the coast 
hereabouts must be very populous. We saw' at a distance 
some other houses, which appeared to be much larger 
tha# those on the bench. Some bones, probably those of 
buffaloes, were met with, but not the least trace of agri- 
culture, arts, or civilization. I was sorry, nevertheless, at 
not being able to communicate with the natives, and the 
next morning I continued my voyage, it being tolerably 
certain that all endeavours to make friends with them 
would be fruitless/’* 

^ The people described by Mr. Kolff as having 
“ whitish” skins, were probably afflicted with ichthyosis, 
a disease which gives the skin a leprous, scaly appearance, 
and is very prevalent among all the coast tribes of tine 
Archipelago; but it is more striking among the Papuans, 
owing to the little clothing they wear, and the contrast 
which the diseased parts present to the natural dark 
colour of the skin. Mr. Kolff also notices the practice 
which attracted the attention of Captain Cook and his 
companions, and led them at first to suppose that the 

* “ Voyage of the * Dourga/ M &c., p. 3:23 et seq. 
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natives of this part of New Guinea were in possession of 
fire-arms. As the curiosity excited by Captain Cook’s 
account of his short visit to this neigh bourhood has never 
yet been satisfied, it will be necessary to extract at length 
the evidence given by the Dutch voyagers respecting this 
practice. It was first observed by the officers of, the 
‘Triton’ on a part of the coast about eighty miles to the 
north-west of the village seen by Captain Cook and 
Lieutenant KoltF, where the natives were very numerous ; 
bit so shy, that after mflny attempts it was fout\d impos- 
sible to open a communication with them, Mr. Modern’s 
account of the practice is as follows : 

“ Several men were seen standing on the bdftch, 
waving a short piece of bamboo, out of which there 
issued each time something like smoke, but without fire 
being observed. The interpreter said (and it subse- 
quently proved to be the case on our having opportunities 
of handling them) that they had a mixture of lime, ashes, 
and sand, which they threw out above them in order to 
show where they were (o/n zich te donn verkennen.”)* m 

Dr. Muller’s account is more full, but scarcely more 
satisfactory. After noticing Captain Cook’s narrative of 
interview with the natives, and Captain Hunter’s 
suggestions as to the material used. Ire says : “ We 
observed this practice among the coast inhabitants, met 
with between the meridians of 130° and 137° E. ; and 
Captain Cook as well as Lieutenant KoltF witnessed it a 
degree and a half further to the eastward. However, we 
never observed it in use among the natives of Prinses- 


* “ Keizc,” &c., p. 5], 
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Marianne (Dourga) Strait, nor among the inhabitants of 
Lobo (the district in which Triton Bay is situated), and 
the neighbourhood. It was the opinion of our inter- 
preters that the custom was adopted chiefly for purposes 
of mutual recognition between parties at a distance from 
eaclf other ( om zich onderling op eenigen af stand te doen 
verkennen ). It should also be noticed that, according to 
the best of our observation, it was used when they met 
strangers with friendly intentions, as well as when they 
wished to* show open <#imity, or \tfhen they took to flight 
from mistrust. The interpreter, Patty Barombang, was 
under the impression that a sidelong or horizontal pro- 
jection of the composition showed pacific intentions ; but 
that when thrown upwards in the air it indicated a chal- 
lenge, or an intention to resist. It also appeared to us 
by no means improbable that this tube may be used as a 
sort of weapon for throwing a paiu-crcating dust into the 
eyes of enemies.”* 

Tiie interpreter's suggestion, as to a sidelong projection 
indicating pacific intentions, does not agree with Captain 
Cook's experience.* The custom itself is evidently of a 
local character, as it has never been observed elsewhere 
in New Guinea. Possibly it may have originated in «a 
rude attempt of a peculiarly imitative people, to produce 
something resembling the discharges of musketry from 
which they had suffered at the hands of the earlier Euro- 
pean navigafors. 

The south-west coast of New Guinea, between the 
Dourga Strait and the Outanata Uivcr, must be well- 


* “Bydragen tot dc Komis van Nieuw Guinea,” p. 55. 
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peopled, for during the progress of the * Triton 5 numbers 
of the natives were seen either running to and fro on the 
beach, making demonstrations with their bamboo tubes, 
or paddling about in canoes : but always keeping at too 
great a distance from the ship, or from the boats that 
were sent to meet them, to permit of close intercourse ; 
every attempt to get near them, being followed by imme- 
diate flight on the part of the Papuans, whose curiosity, 
however, prompted them to return towards the vessels 
the moment that pursuit was dis&ntinucd. It was not 
until the Expedition approached the Outanata River, 
which lies 250 miles to the north-west of Dourga Strait, 
that a closer intercourse was established ; and theft the 
natives came alongside the ‘Triton* with a boldness and 
confidence that presented a remarkable contrast to the 
timid shyness of their predecessors. But we must 
quote Mr. Modern’s own description of this interesting 
event : — 

“ At break of day on the 9th of June, we saw a num- 
ber of pralius following the schooner, each of whicj) 
contained from five to twelve natives, who paddled stand- 
ing, 1 ' like those we had seen on the Cth. Lieutenant 
TulJekens went towards them with an armed boat, in 

* The practice of standing up to paddle their canoes is repeatedly 
noticed bv Lieutenants Koltfand Modern, and it seems to be general 
throughout the coasts of Xr. w Guinea. The brown -coloured natives 
of the Archipelago all sit, or “squat,” while paddling their canoes, 
excepting the liadju Laut, or Sea Gypsies, who stand, like the 
Papuans, and give as a reason for this proceeding, the superior 
facilities it affords them of seeing turtle, and of chasing them when 
discovered.— G. W, E. 
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which Mr. Van Delden and an interpreter were also* 
embarked, in order to opcu a communication ; on which 
the natives advanced to meet the boat, and immediately 
afterwards two of their prahus came alongside the 
‘ Triton/ and put a couple of natives on board, who 
came. up the ship’s side with great confidence, making 
signs that they wanted some cloth, a few pieces of which 
were given to them. The boat which had been dis- 
patched to meet the prahus, returned to the ship soon 
afterwards^ with four of the natives sitting very com- 
fortably in it, and the prahus following; but all of a 
sudden, and without any apparent cause, the two prahus 
that Rvere alongside started away from the ship, aud the 
four natives in the boat jumped overboard, and swam to 
their prahus, which then pulled towards the schooner, the 
latter vessel being at some distance from the ‘Triton,’ 
and out of reach of her guns. The commander of the 
‘ Triton’ thinking that a plan had been formed to cut off 
the schooner, sent Lieutenants Tjassens an<f Modera with 
tjjc barge and pinnace, fully manned and armed, to her 
assistance : but fortunately this was not required, for the 
prahus kept at a distance behind the schooner ; and 
although the natives were armed, and far exceeded in 
numbers the united crews of the schooner and the two 
boats, they appeared to have no hostile intentions. At 
length, one of the prahus rowed slowly and cautiously 
alongside the ‘Triton/ and at the same time several 
others approached the schooner, and commenced bar- 
tering away their weapons to the crew'. A breeze 
springing up soon afterwards, enabled the ‘ Iris’ to make 
sail and join the ‘ Triton.’ Both vessels now'proceeded 
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''together, aeeornpnnied by the prahus, which visited each 
vessel alternately.”* 

A friendly intercourse was no\v established, which 
continued uninterrupted during the twelve days’ stay of 
the Expedition in this neighbourhood, and afforded the 
officers a very favourable opportunity of acquiring in- 
formation concerning one of the most powerful tribes 
vet encountered on the coasts of New Guinea, whether 
as regards numbers or individual proportions. Mr. 
Modera’s account of ‘this tribe will be read with the 
greatest interest by the philanthropist as well as by the 
scientific ethnographer, as it will enable them to realise 
the statements of Valentyn, and other old historians, 
respecting the former power of the Papuans. The flotilla 
of light prahus met with on this occasion, many miles 
distant from the spot inhabited by the tribe, was evi- 
dently fitted out for some warlike purpose- — possibly to 
decide a dispute with some neighbouring village ; but 
the natives %cre evidently well-disposed towards the 
European strangers; and the decks of the vessels tyc 
described by Mr. Modcra as having been like a fair 
during the latter part of the day on which they were first 
met with, owing to the brisk trade that was carried on : 
the natives exchanging their bows, arrows, spears, war- 
clubs, paddles, and personal ornaments, for pieces of 
cloth, knives, empty bottles, looking-glasses and. beads; 
the two latter articles, however, being in no great 
demand. 

Soon after sunset, the ship and the schooner anchored 

* " Refze naar dc zuid-west Kust van Nieuw Guinea,” p. 01. 
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for the night off the coast, being still thirty miles short « 
of the Outanata River, which the commander of the 
Expedition had now determined to visit. Soon after 
sunset, all the natives left the vessels, and pulled towards 
the shore ; but on the following morning they returned, 
^bringing the head chief with them, who, however, had 
probably been present during the previous interview, but 
had thought fit to preserve his incognito, until an oppor- 
tunity occurred for consultation with the other chiefs 
respecting future proceedings. 

In the following description of the tribe, which was 
first made known to the world through the medium of 
Lieutfnant Modera’s publication, his clear narrative will 
be quoted at length where the information connected 
with the natives is unmixed with hydrographical details, 
to which, as one of the surveying officers of the Expedi- 
tion, his attention appears to have been more especially 
directed. The first extract describes the interview which 
took place on the occasion of the ceremonial visit of the 
Papuan chief, and which seems to have led the Dutch 
authorities to determine on fixing their new settlement 
within his territories, in the event of a convenient port 
being met with. 

“ On the morning of the 10th of June, a number of 
canoes again visited the schooner; and soon afterwards 
the commander, Mr. Rjistiaau.se, repaired on board the 
‘ Triton/ bringing with him a Papuan, clad in a Malayan 
kabuyn, or loose coat, and with a handkerchief tied round 
the head, from the folds of which he produced a written 
paper, and submitted it to Captain Steenboon for 
perusal. It proved to be nothing more than' a charm 
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* (perhaps a sentence from the Koran), written in the 
Malayan character, and which had probably been given 
him by a Mohammedan priest from Ceram ; for according 
to the account of the native interpreter who trans- 
lated it, the people of Ceram carry on a trade with the 
Outanata River, a fact which was afterwards confirmed by 
our being shown the houses in which the traders reside 
during their stay upon the coast. Our new friend called 
himself Abrauw ( anglice , Abraham), and was well ac- 
quainted with our native interpreter, as was evident 
from the joy he displayed on recognising him. The 
interpreter had often spoken of an 'Abrauw’ and a 

‘ Makaai’ as chiefs of the Outanata, and the latfcr we 

« 

became acquainted with subsequently. 

"Abrauw, according to, his own account, was the chief 
of all the Papuans who had visited us on the preceding 
day. The Commander and the Commissioner took him 
into the cabin to hold a conference, and they were able 
to get on very well, for although the native interpreter 
was only slightly acquainted with the Papuan language, 
Abrauw, from having personally visited Ceram, and held 
long intercourse with the traders, was well acquainted 
with the Ceram dialect, the mother tongue of the inter- 
preter.* During the audience, which lasted for some 
time, his people showed great uneasiness, shouting re- 
peatedly ' Abrauw V as loud as they could, so that his 
sable Majesty was obliged now and then to show himself 

* The dialects of Ceram differ materially from the Malayan, but 
the interpreters are also acquainted with the latter language,, which, 
as the Lingua franca of the Archipelago, is acquired by all Euro- 
peans who become residents there. — G, W. E. 
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at the stern windows to his naked, but apparently faith- 
ful, subjects. 

“ On his departure, he left five of his people with us 
to point out the mouth of the river, and promised to 
return in the afternoon with refreshments. He left us 
jvith his hands full of presents, which he had received 
right and left, and all his people followed, with the excep- 
tion of the five pilots above-mentioned. The latter were 
also well supplied with presents, and we were enabled to 
hold full communication with them by means of the 
native interpreter". The effect of fire-arms was not alto- 
gether unknown to them, for when we informed them 
that we were going to fire, but that they must not be 
afraid, they willingly consented, and showed by signs 
that when the Ceramese fired .from their prahus, they 
were in the habit of diving under water. However, a 
blank cartridge, fired from a musket, startled them a 
little, but they afterwards burst out into a shout of 
laughter.”* 

•The natives were also astonished by a display of 
European skill in breaking bottles suspended under the 
yard-arm with musket-shots, by the ticking of a watch, 
and other modes in which Europeans delight in showing 
their superiority over their savage friends; but Mr. 
Modera rather naively expresses his own surprise at the 
imperturbable coolness of Abrauw aud two minor chiefs 
who came on board in the afternoon, and who seem to 
have rivulled more civilized aristocrats in their determina- 
tion n<jt to be astonished at anything that they saw or 
heard. « 

* “ Reizc,” &c., p. 63. 
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* "Nothing excited our wonder more than that they 
should have shown so little curiosity or surprise at the 
things they saw on heard, which were perfectly new to 
them, not the least of which must have been the white 
faces of the Europeans. One would suppose from this 
that they had seen European ships before ; but during, 
our stay here we could not discover the slightest grounds 
for such a supposition.”* 

The Expedition remained ten days off the mouth of 
the Outatkata River, taking on board fresh** water and 
firewood (in which they were cordially assisted by the 
inhabitants), and in examining the banks of the river 
with a view to the formation of a settlement. The river 

i 

proved to be a noble stream, with depth of water in its 
bed sufficient to float the; largest ship ; but unfortunately 
a bar of sand extended across the mouth, which even 
small vessels would find difficulty in passing at all sea- 
sons. Had the case been otherwise, the settlement which 
it was the object of the Expedition to form, would pro- 
bably have become permanent, for the desire of the native 
chief to see such an establishment made in bis territory 
could not be doubted, and he evidently had sufficient 
control over bis people to restrain those fitful outbreaks 
of individuals that have hitherto proved fatal to every 
European settlement formed among the Papuans. The 
river afforded easy access to the interior, and tlfe natural 
productions of its hanks would alone have been sufficient 
to support a foreign commerce. Big we. must return to 
Mr. Modera’s description of this interesting tribe, .which 

«* 

* " Reuse,” &c., p. 67. 
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is so full of valuable information as to hatisfy every * 
inquiry as to personal characteristics : 

“ They are generally above the middle stature ; indeed, 
many among them must be considered as large-sued 
men. They are all well made and muscular. Their 
^colour is dark brown {danker -bruin), over which some- 
times lies a blueish gloss (blaauwachtige gloed).* Some 
of them have an ugly-looking disease of the. skin, by 
means of which the entire surface of the body and limbs 
is rendered* scaly. They had all a most agreeable smell 
about them, which, however, was much deteriorated by 
the loathsome habit of plastering the body with sand 
and mud. Their hair is crisp and woolly (kort gekruld 
en wollig), and they wear it very cleverly plaited from 
the forehead over the crown of .the head to the occiput. 
They have small and dark-coloured eves, and long and 
drooping ( nederhangenden ) noses, the septum of which 
was almost invariably pierced to carry an ornament con- 
sisting of pieces of stick, bone, or hog’s tusks. The 
rnauth is large, and provided with lily-white ( spierwitte ) 
teeth, which are sometimes sharpened to points. The 
lips are tolerably thick. Their features bear a general 
resemblance to those of Arabians, + a peculiarity which 

* This peculiarity is often noticed in descriptions of Papuans, 
more especially those of tbc Pacific, and I have therefore made it a 
subject of close inquiry. As it is uevor met with among the 
Papuan slaves of the Archipelago, I had been led to attribute it to 
some artificial process, and the result of every inquiry has left no 
doubt ou my nttnd that it is produced by the application of a de- 
eoction’of the bark of a free, possibly the ** rosamala” of commerce 
or some other closely allied to it. — G. W. E. 

f The term used by Mr. Modcra is “ Arubieren,” which, as 
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*> they have in common with the Dourga tribe, although 
they are by no means as wild and repulsive as the 
latter. The greater portion go entirely naked, but 
some of them wear a piece of bark, or a strip of a 
coarse kind of cloth made of the. husk of the cocoa-nut, 
or with a piece of bamboo. They ornament the neck,t 
arms, and waist with hog’s teeth, and some wear brace- 
lets and bangles (or leglets) of twisted rattans, also a 
neck ornament of a sort of net-work of rushes, very 
cleverly woven. A couple of plaited peaked*caps were 
obtained from them by barter, but we never saw’ them 
wear them, except on one occasion, when two of them, 
at our request, put them on while they were Treing 
sketched by Messrs. Van Oort and Van Raaltcn. Each 
of the Outanatas seemed desirous of ornamenting himself 
in some way different from his neighbour. Some had 
small scarifications ( likteekens ) on the body, more espe- 
cially on the arms, breast, and stomach ; and which, they 
informed us, were made by cutting the skin and flesh 
with sharp stones, and afterwards burning the part, which 
caused the flesh, when the wound healed, to rise above 
the general surface of the skin to the thickness of a 
finger. 

“ The women are of the middle stature, and are gene- 
rally somewhat darker in complexion than the men. We 

already stated, is commonly employed by the Dutch to designate 
“negroes.” It is well known that the true Arab has Caucasian 
features, but so many negro slaves have been Introduced into 
Arabia from the east coast of Africa, that they probably outnumber 
their importers, as is said to be the case also in' the Brazils,— 
G. W. E. 
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only saw two among them that were good-looking ; the 
remainder were by no means attractive. They carry their m 
children on their backs suspended in a clout or flap made 
of the leaves or bark of trees. They anoint their bodies 
with the same odoriferous ointment that has been already 
mentioned as in use among the males. We found the 
women to be much more modest than the men, as we did 
not sec one entirely naked, although their entire clothing 
consisted of a patch of coarse cloth about six inches 
square, which seemed to us to be woven from the 
fibre of cocoa-nut husk. On one occasion, when several 
of the gentlemen were on a visit to the shore, we saw a 
particularly small child, which appeared to have been 
recently born, lying in the hot sand with the burning sun 
shining upon it. This child attracted our attention, and 
we remained standing before it, on which the woman who 
sat near, and was probably the mother, dragged it towards 
her, and sprinkled some sand over its eyes and ears, and 
then over its entire body, after which she concealed it 
from our sight by covering it with leaves. 

“ The general disposition of the Outanatas appeared to 
us to be good-natured. Abrauw and Makaai assured us 
that nothing is ever stolen among them, and in the event 
of such a case occurring, the culprit would be assuredly 
killed. Indeed wc had not the slightest occasion to 
complain of dishonesty ; on the contrary, they even 
brought to us articles which had been left on shore from 
forgetfulness, and although these happened to be of no 
great value, still it was a proof of their honesty. They 
asked a large price, however, for the fruit they brought 
us. Wc could not discover the slightest trace of religion 

D 
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aftiong them, although it is by no means improbable that 
• the Ccramesc, who came here occasionally, may have con- 
verted some of them to Mohammedanism, as is the case 
with several of the tribes lying a little further to the east- 
ward, of whom we shall have to speak presently. 

“The weapons of the Outanatas consist of bows, 
arrows, lances, or throwing-spears, and very neatly carved 
clubs. The bows and arrows, like those of the Pourga 
tribe, were made, the first of bamboo or betel-wood about 
five feet long, with a string of bamboo or twisted rattan, 
and the arrows of cane or bamboo, with points of betel- 
wood hardened in tlu* tire. Some of the points were 
shaped smooth, but others were hacked with barbs* or 
armed with fish-bones, the claws of cassowary’s feet, or 
with the horns of saw-fishes. They had also a sort of 
axe, composed of a single stick, to which a large sharp 
pebble was fixed by a lashing of rattan, and with which, as 
our native interpreter informed us, they could cut down 
the largest trees; but we had no opportunity of witnessing 
their skill. 

“Their canoes or prahus consist of a single tree hol- 
lowed out by means of fire. The largest that we saw was 
sixty feet, and the smallest thirty-one feet long. They 
are very narrow, and both ends are flat and broad above. 
Many arc very handsomely carved, and two of them were 
ornamented at one end with festoon-work very ’skilfully 
performed, and covered with white plaster. They stand 
tip to row, on which account their paddles are very 
long in the handle, with oval blades somewhat hollowed 
out. 

“The habitation of the Outanatas, which was erected 
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on a spit of sand extending into the river, consisted of* a 
frame of bamboos, covered on the roof and sides witln 
mats made of leaves. From without it appeared to be a 
number of small houses standing close together, but on 
entering it was found to be a single building about a 
hundred feet long, six feet wide, and four-and-a-half to 
five feet high. It had nineteen doors, which could only 
be entered by stooping. The floor was covered with 
white sand, and mats were given us to sit down upon. 
Several families appeared to reside in this building, each 
of which had its own door, and near to it was the family 
cooking-place, at which plantains, fish, and turtle-eggs 

vrefc roasted for food. As there was no escape for the 

* 

smoke except by these doors, which serve also for windows, 
we were soon obliged to leave our host, Alakaai, who had 
invited us to enter. We met with neither pots nor pans, 
nor with anything else in the shape of household furni- 
ture. Their weapons hung under the roof, or were placed 
standing against the outside of the house, while their 
Jfisliing-nct was spread over the roof to dry. This house 
had been erected since the arrival of the Expedition, the 
work having been entirely performed by the women and 
girls. Immediately behind was another house, much 
larger, and erected upon piles, which we were informed 
belonged to the Ceram traders, who resided there during 
their annual visit. 

“ We saw a number of half-starved, ugly-looking dogs, 
but soon found that little else was to be looked for in 
the^way of domestic animals. Some pigs were seen, and 
the natives appeared to have a number of them, but we 
were unable to purchase any ; for on one occasion, when 
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Mr. Bastiaanse succeeded in obtaining one in exchange 
for some cloth, they appeared to repent so of their bar- 
gain, and commenced such a howling when he wanted to 
take it away, that he was obliged to return it. Sago, fish 
and shell-fish, and turtle-eggs, are the chief food of the 
Outanatas. They brought us some bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
papayas, nutmegs, bread-fruit, and very large oranges, 
which were bartered for all sorts of cloth, so that wc are 
in a position to state that the former are grown here. Mr. 
Zippelius (the botanist to the Expedition) found, among 
other known and unknown plants, the Taeca-pinnatijida, 
a root which, when dried in the sun and afterwards 
baked, has some resemblance to our potato, and is used 
as a substitute for that root in the South-Sea Islands. 
A couple of turtle-shells hanging to the trees, and a 
number of turtle-eggs which we saw in the possession 
of the natives, showed that these animals existed, but we 
did not meet with any. The river yields many excellent 
fish, some of which were new varieties/’* 

The circumstances under which the village at the month 
of the Outanata was erected, subsequent to the arrival 
of the Expedition, show that this spot is only occupied 
occasionally by the tribe, probably during the season in 
which the Ceram traders visit the coast. The plantations, 
which, in addition to the articles mentioned by Mr. 
Modera, produce yams, sugar-cane, and Chili-pepper, + 
are situated towards the upper parts of the river, where 
the more permanent habitations of the natives may also 

* 'Modera, “ Re i/e,” &c., pp. 71 ct try. 

f Dr. Muller, “ Bijdragea,” See., p. 50. 
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be found. The boats of the Expedition seem to have 
been too busily employed in wooding and watering to 
admit of an exploration of the river towards its sources. 
Had the case been otherwise, the speculations as to the 
interior of New Guinea being occupied by a different 
people from the coast tribes, which are supported to a 
certain extent by Dr. Muller, would have been determined 
one way or the other, at least as far as regards the south- 
western part of the island. The information collected by 
the Duteh Expedition leaves it a matter of doubt whether 
the Outanatas arc an inland or a coast tribe, although the 
weight of the evidence is certainly in favour of the 
former position. In that case, the flotilla met with on 
the coast at a distance of more than thirty miles from the 
mouth of the river, may resemble in its character the 
u bala” of the inland inhabitants of Borneo, which oc- 
casionally descend the rivers of that island to sweep the 
adjacent coasts. This matter assumes an ethnographical 
importance when viewed in conjunction with the fact, that 
•the habitations of the Papuans of Dori, on the north 
coast of New Guinea (vide post) ; those of the south coast 
seen by Captain Blackwood, R.N., of 1I.M.S. ‘Fly / and 
also those of the inland parts of the south-west coast,* 
(according to the information of the natives) ; consist of 
single large houses, erected on posts or piles, each being 
occupied by several families, indeed, sometimes by an 
entire tribe. 

The flotillas which formerly issued from the rivers and 
inlets of the west coast of New Guinea, receiving an 

* Dr. Muller, “Bijdragen tot de Kcuais van Nieuw Guinea, 5 ’ 
p. 31. 
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accession of force from the neighbouring islands, appear 
to have been of a very formidable character. Valentyu, 
a high authority, speaks of it as a system of piracy, 
with established receptacles for the sale of plunder, like 
that of the modem Lamms of Mindanao and Sulu ;* 
and we shall have occasion to quote Forrest's account 
of the last formidable Papuan flotilla- which invaded 
Moluccau waters, when treating of the natives of Mysol. 
Indeed, according to Lieutenant Kolff, probably the 
best modern authority on piracy in these seas, the 
Papuans of the Gulf of Onin, or MacClucr’s Inlet, still 

send out occasional expeditions of a predatory character. f 

* 

And, according to the writer’s own experience, these 
expeditions are viewed with considerable dread by the 
native traders ; for, although their own vessels are rarely, 
if ever, attacked, yet the news of the Onin flotilla b£ing 
“out ” drives the coast natives of the neighbourhood to 
their strongholds, and all hopes of trade during the 
season are put an end to. It will also be seen from Mr. 
Modem’s account of tlic natives of Triton Bay, which we 
shall have to quote presently, that the. warriors of Onin 
are as formidable in the eyes of their more peaceably 
disposed neighbours, as were the Norse Pirates of old in 
those of the coast inhabitants of Britaiu. 

The region we are now about to enter, which comprises 
the southern portion of the Western Peninsula of New 
Guinea, has been subjected to the influence, and, in a 
partial degree, to the rule, of the Mohammedans of Ceram 

* Valenfyn, ' " Fxwlmjving van Ajnboina/ 1 pp. 53, 51, and 57. 
u Amhonsehe Zaakcn,” p, UK). 

t KoliF, “ Voyage of the * Dourga/ ” p. 299. 
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and the Moluccas, during several centuries. This part of the 
coast was scarcely known to Europeans until within the 
last twenty-five years, for although some of the more 
prominent points had been laid down by passing navi- 
gators, no record exists of an actual visit to the coast 
until 182G, when Lieutenant Koltf touched at Lakahya, 
an islet near the head of the bight which separates the 
peninsulas to the south : but meeting with a hostile recep- 
tion, he left without ascertaining any important particulars 
concerning the inhabitants.* *The Expedition of 1828 
was more successful, for when the vessels had advanced 
about a hundred miles to the westward of the Outanata 
River, they were visited by several small Papuan prahus ; 
the crews of which came alongside the ships with great 
confidence, and conducted them to a snug cove in an 
island near the main land. On the shores of the cove was 
found a little Papuan paradise, consisting of a valley over- 
grown with cocoa-nut-trees, under the shade of which was 
a neat little house, constructed after the Malayan fashion, 
,that had ouce been the residence of the Ceramese priest 
who had converted the neighbouring population to Mo- 
hammedanism. The settlement, which it was the chief 
object of the Dutch Expedition to form, was at length 
established on the shores of a deep inlet of the main-land, 
distant a few miles from this cove. The swampy nature 
of the land on which the fortified village was erected, and 
the oppressive nature of the atmosphere, owing to the 
inlet being impervious to the sea-breeze, seem to have 
foreboded the fate of the Dutch settlement even before the 


* KolfT, “ Voyage of tbc ‘ Dourgn,’ ” chap, xx. 
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garrison had been landed. It was abandoned ten years 
afterwards (1838), when the gamson was removed to 
Wahaai, a small port on the north coast of Ceram, which 
was much resorted to by English and American whale- 
ships about that time. The following particulars respect- 
ing the natives in the neighbourhood of the settlement 
at Triton Bay arc extracted from lieutenant Modera’s 
narrative : 

“ The inhabitants of Aiduma, Dramaai, Lobo, and the 
neighbouring islands (the tribes around the new settle- 
ment), are of the same complexion with the Outanatas, 
are afflicted with the same cutaneous disease, and have 
also crisp hair, but they do not plait it like the Outanatas, 
although this practice is adopted by some of the ‘Al- 
foeren/ or mountaineers. Neither do they bore the 
septum of the nose, their ornaments consisting of bracelets 
and bangles of rattan and swinc’s-tecth, and sometimes 
of strings of glass beads, which are also worn about the 
neck. A band of cocoa-nut cloth is worn round the 
waist and between the legs, which gives them a more’ 
decent appearance than the Outanatas and Dourgas. 
This want of clothing makes them also anxious to 
obtain sarongs, handkerchiefs, kabayas and any other 
articles that serve to cover the body. They are by no 
means so handsome and well-formed a race as the Outa- 
natas : on the contrary, there arc many small and badly- 
proportioned men among them, and, upon th‘c whole, they 
cannot be considered as more than a middle-sized race, 
yet many of the ‘ Alfoeren/ or mountaineers, are of large 
stature. Neither are their countenances so open and 
prepossessing as those of the Outanatas, but they have 
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this in common, that both are great admirers of tobacco 
and strong liquors, and their weapons are absolutely 
identical.” 

The chiefs were all clad in the Malayan fashion, the 
materials being obtained from the Ceram traders. Their 
canoes are also provided with outriggers like those of the 
Moluccas, and the larger p rah us are covered with roofs of 
a tap, or marsh flags, under which entire families are 
occasionally housed. Their habitations on shore, also, 
like those of the Malays, are erected on wooden piles, and 
constructed of bamboos and a tap. The general effect of 
this intercourse on the character of the Papuans in this 
neighbourhood must be told in Mr. Modern's own im- 
pressive words : 

“It has been already mentioned that the people of 
Ceram carry on a trade with the Papuans, more espe- 
cially with those who reside hereabouts. This intercourse 
is carried on with the greatest precaution on the part of 
the Papuans, as they are constantly liable to the trea- 
cherous attacks of the people of Onin,* who rob them of 
their wives and children, for the purpose of selling them to 
the Ceramese, Chinese, and Macassar traders : — a system 
of plunder in which the Ceramese themselves are also 
said to indulge, and which naturally gives rise to a 
general feeling of distrust among the Papuans. M'e 
attributed the circumstance of our seeing so few women 
at Triton’s Bay to this want of confidence in strangers. 
The inhabitants of an island called Karas, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Onin, also attack them occasionally. They 

* A Papuan tribe inhabiting tbc shores of MacCluer’s Inlet. — 
G. W. E. 
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cotnc in prahus, sometimes a hundred in number, with the 
sole object of robbery and murder. Not long before our 
arrival, the village Warangara, on the shores of Triton’s 
Bay, was surprised by one of these expeditions, and 
almost entirely destroyed. The women who fell into 
their hands were carried away into captivity, and the men 
were murdered. The Papuans of this neighbourhood are 
not entirely guiltless themselves, as thev sell the slaves 
brought here from the Bay of Argoeni, and which have 
probably been stolen or carried away by violence^ to the 
Ceramese.” 

The Ceramcse traders remain upon the coast four or 
tive months on the occasion of each visit, as the produce 
is brought in very slowlv bv the mountaineers, who are 
the chief collectors. The principal articles obtained from 
the interior arc the odoriferous bark of the Massoi, 
Belishary, and Hosamala, winch arc extensively used 
among the islands of the Archipelago, more especially 
Java and Bali, as cosmetics, and, it is said, as medicine ; 
also dye-woods, nutmegs, the skins of birds of paradise; 
edible birds* nests, live cockatoos, lories, and crowned 
pigeons : many of the three last eventually reaching 
China, Hindustan, and even Europe, by way of our 
settlement at Singapore. 

The extract from Lieutenant KolfFs “ Voyage of the 
'Dourga* ** given below, conveys a general view of the 
natives of the west coast of New Guinea, which the 
writer has been able to confirm by the testimony of 
several well-informed and trustworthy native trader* of 
Goram and Ccram-Laut, except on the points regarding 
the comparative power of the coast and inland tribes, and 
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their asserted practice of cannibalism, which last is dis- 
tinctly denied by many of the better-informed native 
traders. All the authentic information obtained by the 
writer, concurred in representing the most numerous and 
powerful tribes as dwelling near the head waters of 
streams which were inaccessible to the prahus of the 
traders, although navigable by their own light vessels. 
The people of Oniu, who have been considered from time 
immemorial as the most numerous and best organised of 
the Net* Guinea* tribes, and whose country has never yet 
been visited either by Europeans or by native traders, are 
said to occupy an elevated table-land, of an open cha- 
racter, which is penetrated by MacCluer’s Inlet. They 
hold intercourse with two or three traders from Ceram- 
Laut, with whom they have established an intimacy, and 

♦ from whom they expect an annual visit at certain spots 
on the shores of the inlet, which have been fixed upon as 
trading-stations ; and w here houses arc erected, as at the 
Outanata, for the accommodation of traders during their 

• stay. Their occasional outbreaks on the neighbouring 
waters are said to be the result of a spirit of restlessness, 
which finds vent whenever a young chief desires to sig- 
nalise himself by making a raid on his neighbours. Their 
conduct towards the traders with whom they are well 
acquainted, is described by the latter as being very exem- 
plary; and their testimony upon this point does them the 
greater credit, as their interests would lead them to re- 
present the Papuans of Onin in an unfavourable light, 
with the view of deterring others from interfering with 
the lucrative traffic which they now engross. Among the 
articles taken to Onin *by the traders from Ceram-Laut 
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arc some of great value. In fact, the goods adapted for 
the consumption of Onin arc nearly identical with those 
required for the trade with the Arru islanders, which will 
be detailed in a subsequent chapter. It will suffice, at 
present, to state, that elephants’ tusks and large porcelain 
dishes, on which the natives place an enormous artificial 
value, arc among the number. 

“ The people of Papua-Oui (Onin) and of Amalas, two 
places on the coast of New Guinea, directly east from 
Ceram-Laut, seud out, every year, from ‘a hundrfcd to a 
hundred and twenty small vessels on piratical excursions, 
which proceed to a considerable distance from their hong's. 
Their mode of warfare is rude in the extreme — their 
weapons consisting only of bows, arrows, and spears. I 
have been assured that they devour the prisoners they 
take during these excursions. They entertain considerable 
dread of the Ceramcsc, and carefully avoid doing them or 
theirs any injury. According to the information I re- 
ceived from some inhabitants of Ceram-Laut, the natives 
of New Guinea are divided into two tribes (races?), 
mountaineers and dwellers on the coast, who are con- 
tinually waging war with each other. The people occu- 
pying the sca-coast form by far the smaller portion, but, 
from their warlike habits, they find no difficulty in main- 
taining a superiority. The captives taken by the latter 
from the inferior tribes are sold to the foreign traders, by 
whom they are held in high esteem, so much so that 
their price is higher even than that given for slaves of 
Bali, Lombok and Sumbawa. The women from Koby, 
Ay and Karas, are considered the most attractive, and 
are often kept as inferior wives 'by the Ceramese — the 
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Raja of Kilwari, among others, having a wife born at the 
Papuan village of Atti-Atti. The price given for a slave 
on the coast is usually two pieces of white calico, valued at 
from eight to ten Spanish dollars ; — from sixty to seventy 
rupees (five to six pounds sterling) being obtained by the 
traders for them at Bali, and other places in that direc- 
tion 

Mr. Modera gives some interesting details concerning 
the customs of the mountaineers, f Alfoeren of Berg - 
bewonersf in the rtcighbourhood of Triton's Bay; but at 
the same time candidly states that the information 
obt^jned, as being derived from the chiefs of the coast 
tribes, was by no means satisfactory. Indeed the inhabi- 
tants of the coasts, especially if corrupted by Mohamme- 
danism, are interested in making the inland inhabitants 
appear in the worst possible light, partly with the view of 
deterring Europeans from holding intercourse with them, 
which might seriously impair their own influence, and 
partly to enhance the value of their own semi-civilization 
ifi the estimation of their visitors. One important ethno- 
graphical fact was, however, ascertained by the officers of 
this Expedition ; namely, that the inhabitants of the 
interior, of whom they saw several specimens, did not 
differ in any essential particular from those of the coast. 
Until within the last few years, it was considered by 
ethnographers that the Alfoeren, A1 fours, or Arafuras, 
were a distinct race of people, inhabiting the interior 
of New Guinea, Ceram, and all the larger islands in the 
south-eastern part of the Indian Archipelago ; and I was 


* KolIT, “ Voyage of the 4 Dourgaf * p. 290. 
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led to form the same opinion by the information I 
obtained during a visit to the western parts of the 
Archipelago in 1832-33-31 from the native traders, 
who at that time, as in the days of Ptolemy the Alexan- 
drian, were the chief sources of information respecting 
New Guinea and the remote eastern islands. 

The inquiries that I was subsequently enabled to make 
on the spot, while attached to the Port Essington settle- 
ment, led me to ascertain that Alfoeren, &c., was not a 
generic term for a particular race of people-; but was 
generally applied to the inland inhabitants of these 
islands, to distinguish them from the coast tribes, and 
that it was in common use among those who were ac- 
quainted with the Moluccan dialect of the Malayan 
language. I was also led io suspect that the term would 
prove to he of Portuguese origin, as is the ease witji 
many other words in that language, and this opinion 
was confirmed bv a learned and experienced Portuguese 
gentleman, (the Comendador d’Almcida, Consul-General 
of Portugal at Singapore, and one of the earlier pionceis 
of that settlement,) whom I had an opportunity of con- 
sulting in 18115, and who informed me that the term 
“ Alfores,” or “ Alforias,” was formerly applied in the 
same sense by the Portuguese in India; precisely as the 
Spaniards called the aborigines of America “ Indios,” or 
Indians, and the Mohammedan inhabitants of Sulu and 
Mindano “Morns,” or Moors. The Portuguese term 
“Alforias” signifies “ freed-men,” or “manumitted 
slaves ;” but the root “ fora ” means “ out/’ or “'out- 
side,” and therefore the term “Alfores” became naturally 
applied fo the independent tribes who dwelt beyond the 
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influence of their coast settlements. I communicated 
these particulars to the late Dr. Prichard, the father of 
ethnographical science in this country, soon after my 
arrival in England, in 1845, and have every reason to 
believe that he considered the explanation as satisfactory.* 
It should be mentioned that I am individually interested 
in maintaining the name, as I have frequently alluded to 
the “Arafuras” in my earlier writings, and it was at my 
suggestion that the Hydrogra^hcr of the Admiralty 
applied the namc*to the sea enclosed by Ceram and the 
adjacent coasts of Australia and New Guinea, in a chart 
and sailing directions published by that department in 
the year 1837. m 

* See Pricharil, “ "Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind/* vol, v, p. 950. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEW GUINEA. NORTH COAST. 

EARLY VOYAGERS TO THE NORTH COAST OF NEW GUINEA — PITCH 

EXPEDITION OF $850 — CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DORY PAPUANS 

DRESS — SCARIFICATIONS OF THE BODY — ORNAMENTS — OCCUPATIONS 
— FOOD AND LUXURIES — HABITATIONS AND HOUSEHOLD GKAR — 
ARTS AND AGRICULTURE — ARMS AND I M PL EM K NT > — NAVIGATION 
AND COMMERCE — CHARACTER AND DEPOSITION — GOVERNMENT AND 

LAWS CUSTOMS, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS THE 4 * IIONGI,” OR 

TIOORE FLOTILLA NATIVES OF RUN, IN THE GREAT MVY — VISIT TO 

A PAPUAN FAMILY — KURUPU — V DESERTED VILLAGE — THE AM DERM O 
RIVER — DUTCH SETTLEMENT AT IIUMHOLDT WAV, 

The inhabitants of the north coast of New Guinea 
have been known to Europeans from the earliest period of 
their intercourse with the Indian Archipelago. In the 
year loll, B’Abreu and Serranno, who had been dis- 
patched to the Spice Islands by Albuquerque, the con- 
queror of Malacca, brought hack accounts of their having 
met with individuals of a race totally different from the 
Malayans; and in 1527, Alvaro de Saavedra made the 
first recorded visit to the island, which was then named 
“ Nova Guinea,” from a resemblance that the inhabitants 
were thought to bear to those of the coast of Guinea in 
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Africa. Daring the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the northern coasts were repeatedly visited by Dutch and 
English navigators. In 1774, Captain Thomas Forrest, 
who bad been dispatched by the English East India 
Company to search for districts producing spices, resided 
for some months at Port Dory, on the north coast of New 
Guinea, during which period he held constant friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants. But in those days the 
characteristics of the native races were scarcely noticed, 
except as •regarded their “importance” to the trading 
companies which had fitted out the expeditions. This 
dearth of information has been severely felt by historians 
of tlie Indian Archipelago. 

During the present century, however, the spread of 
knowledge and civilization in. Europe and America has 
given rise to an interest in the less fortunate races of 
mankind, which every scientific voyager feels bound to 
acknowledge, bjt making their characteristics a leading 
subject of inquiry ; and the French navigators who have 
visited the north coast of New Guinea during the present 
century have furnished particulars respecting the native 
inhabitants, which have served, in a great degree, to dispel 
the mystery' that had hitherto enveloped this interesting 
race. More recently, an expedition sent from the Moluccas 
by the Netherlands Government, to annex the north 
coast of this island to its possessions in the East, has 
added many important particulars to our knowledge of 
the Papuans. The Expedition, which consisted of the war- 
schooner ‘Circe/ Lieutenant Brutcl dc la Riviere, and a 
small fleet’ of kora-koras , or war-prabus, belonging to the 
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Sultan of Tidore, left Ternate in March, 1 850, and pro- 
ceeded in the first instance to Port Dory, touching at 
Gebv, or Gibby, an island well known to mariners using 
the eastern passages to China, on the route. The com- 
mand of the Expedition was intrusted to Mr. Van Den 
Dungen Grono\ius, a gentleman of great colonial expe- 
rience, who had been for several years the government 
resident of the Dutch possessions in Timor; and a 
quantity of presents for the native chiefs, together with a 
number of iron plates, displaying the. Netherlands’ arms, 
which were intended to be set up on the parts of the 
coast visited by the Expedition, formed part of the 
schooner’s lading. The Commissioner was also invested 
with some kind of authority by the Sultan of Tidore, a 
tributary, or rather pensioner, of the Dutch Government, 
who had long claimed a sort of “ suzerainty” over the 
northern and eastern coast of New Guinea, and which he 
had been in the habit of enforcing by tfll periodical dis- 
patch of a flotilla of kora-koras , similar to that which 
attended the war-schooner on the present occasion. . V 
very interesting narrative of the voyage of the ‘Circe,’ 
by Lieutenant Bruijn Kops, one of the officers, was 
published in the “ Natuurkundige Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandsch Indie” for 1851, a periodical conducted 
by the Baron Melville van Carnbce, himself a valuable 
contributor to the ethnography of the Indian Archipelago. 
Lieutenant Bruijn Kops’ narrative gives very' copious 
details of the habits and characteristics of the tribes 
inhabiting the shores of the Great Bay which separates 
the western from the eastern peninsula of New Guinea ; 
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and his information is the more valuable, from the oppor- 
tunities afforded him, through the medium of the native 
interpreters attached to the Expedition, for obtaining 
correct particulars, and from the humane and considerate 
feeling which he has evidently brought to the task.* 
This officer had also the assistance of Mr. C. F. A. 
Schneider, the surgeon to the Expedition, the value 
of whose contributions are gratefully acknowledged by 
him. 

The nosth- western peninsula of* New Guinea is said to 
be well peopled towards the interior, but the coasts ap- 
pear to be quite deserted, except at a few points where 
sinaft trading stations have become established ; for one 
of the leading characteristics of Papuans generally, and 
of those of New Guinea in particular, consists in their 
ardent desire to obtain the manufactures of foreign 
countries, however great may be the risks they undergo 
in gratifying Kftb propensity. Port Dory, near the 
north-eastern extreme of this tract, has been its chief 
tiding port from time immemorial ; and although the 
native inhabitants cannot be brought forward as a type 
of Papuans, yet, on account of their present condition, 
they are exceedingly well calculated to display the result 
of intercourse with more civilized races. Several voyagers 
of high authority have suspected that the Dorians arc of 
a mixed race, but those who peruse Mr. Bruijn Kop$ J 

* A full translation of Lieutenant Bruijn Kops narrative will 
be found in the “Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” for June, 
1S52. 
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narrative with attention will find grounds for a contrary 
opinion. 

People of the mixed race are to be found in numbers 
on every inhabited island of the Moluccau Seas, but very 
rarely in New Guinea itself, a fact which is readily ex- 
plained by the circumstance of Papuan slaves, to the 
annual amount of hundreds and even thousands, having 
been exported from New Guinea to the westward for ages 
past ; while scarcely an instance can be brought forward 
of a member of the brown race becoming cvrn a tem- 
porary resident in New Guinea beyond the limits of the 
trading season, except in the case of the Mohammedan 
priests, who take up their abode there occasionally for 
years together. And in entertaining speculations on 
these points, it must always be taken into consideration 
that the Papuans are beyond all comparison superior in 
vigour, both mental and physical, to those tribes of the 
brown race with whom they are brought ^contact. It will 
only be necessary farther to state that Mr. Bruijn Kops 
appears to be perfectly free from all ethnological thcorict j 
and therefore the following description of the personal cha- 
racteristics of the natives of Dory, must be looked upon as 
a piece of unbiassed testimony. The translation here given 
is as close as the spirit of the two languages will admit. 

“The population of New Guinea divides itself into Pa- 
poeers and Alfoeren. The first inhabit the shores, and the 
latter the mountains and interior lands ( binnenlanden .) 
Both these head-classes arc divided into different tribes, 
who are generally in a state of hostility towards -each 
other. The Papoetirs of Dory are of the caste ‘ Myfory/ 
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having their origin in the island of that name (called 
Long Island in the English charts), which lies about ten 
(forty English) miles to the east of Dory. In general they 
are small in stature ( klcin van gestaalte), mostly five and 
a quarter, and only a few as much as five and a half feet 
in height. With the exception of a hunchback ( een 
gebogchelden), we saw no deformed people, nor any pax*ti- 
cularly stout or lean men. Their colour is dark brown, 
that of some people inclining to black. I saw here two 
Albino children (of the same mother) with white skins, 
approaching to yellow, with some brown spots on the 
back, and with white crisp hair, and blue, or green eyes. 
The»nativcs are generally affected with diseases of the 
skin ; with some of them the skin looks as if it was 
covered with scales (ichthyosis). The hair is black and 
crisp. Some, of them have it tinted red at the outer ends, 
which, I think, must be attributed to its being dried by 
the intense hca^p They usually wear the hair at the full 
length to which it is inclined to grow, which makes the 
head, when seen frotn a distance, appear to be nearly 
twice its real size. In general they bestow little care 
upon it, whereby it has a disorderly appearance, and gives 
them a wild aspect. There are some, however, whose 
hair, either by art or nature, is smooth and even as if it 
had been clipped. The men wear in their hair a comb, 
consisting of a stick of bamboo,- one end of which is 
split into three or four long points, like a fork, while 
the other end is shaped off to a point, and is gene- 
rally carved. This comb is stuck obliquely into the 
hair of the head, and a strip of coloured calico is 
fastened to the upper end, which hangs from it like a 
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flag.* The women do not wear this ornament. The 
beard is strongly crisped, but short. I believe the hair of 
the beard is sometimes plucked out. Most of the Papuans 
have a high but narrow forehead (een hoog , dock smal 
voorhoofd ) ; large, dark brown or black eyes ; flat, broad 
noses, large mouths, with thick lips, and good teeth. 
Many of them, however, have narrow, arched ( gebogen ) 
noses, and thin lips, which gives them an European cast 
of countenance. They pierce the ears, and insert in the 
orifice, ornaments, or ‘segars of tobacco rolled in pan- 
cfrm-leaf, of which they are great consumers. The 
expression of the Papocers is dull and stupid ; most of 
them are very ugly ; only a few of them have regular 
features and a lively aspect. ”t 

The occurrence of European or Caucasian features 

f 

among the Papuans of New Guinea and the .neighbouring 
islands has been frequently noticed by visitors, and the 
same peculiarity is often met with among the com- 
paratively fair tribes of Timor-Laut and the eastern 
islands of the Serwatty group, between whom and the 
Papuans so remarkable an affinity exists on nearly 
every other particular excepting complexion, that a close 
investigation is necessary before any satisfactory con- 
clusion can be arrived at respecting the origin erf these 
races. But no tribe has yet been met with in these 
eastern countries in which the Caucasian features prevail, 
so that they must be considered as individual peculiarities. 

• This singular fashion is well represented in the plate of the 
Papuan in Dr. Prichard's "Natural Ilistorv of Man.” • 

f bruijn Kops, <f Natuurkundige Tijdsehrift, &t\, 2de Jaargftng,” 
bh 175. 
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Costume and Ornaments . — The dresses of the chiefs 
among the natives of Dory consist of the saluer, or short 
drawers of the Malays, and the kabtja, or loOse coat of 
calico, with a handkerchief tied round the head. The 
common men, and the chiefs themselves when not in the 
, presence of strangers, wear only a chawat, or waist-cloth 
of the bark of the fig, or of the paper-mulberry-tree, 
beaten out like the bark-cloth of the Polynesians. The 
women wear a short petticoat of blue calico, or short, loose 
drawers, ^nd very # rarely any othfcr clothing. The ears 
of both sexes arc bored, but the septum of the nose 
is never mutilated. Neither do they adopt the practice 
of iltising the flesh of their limbs and bodies by scarifi- 
cations, as is common among the natives of the south and 
south-west coasts of New Guinea; this practice having 
apparently been superseded among the Dory natives by 
the Polynesian custom of tattooing, which is adopted both 
by males and females, the operation being performed by 
young girls, with the aid of sharp fish-bones and soot. 
Air. Bruijn Kops observed that the skins of many of the 
natives were marked with sears, which have been pro- 
duced by applications of fire; and from the number of 
these marks which he saw on single individuals, some- 
times a* many as ten, he was led to suppose that they 
had “been made from some particular motive, probably 
as a mode of cure, or perhaps as ornaments.”* 

Actual cautery is in common use among the more 
savage tribes of this part of the world as a cure for many 
diseases, more especially rheumatism, to which they are 


Bruijn Kops, “Tijdschrift," p. 177. 
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very liable from constant exposure to the weather ; and 
among the Australians, burning the skin with lighted 
sticks is a* common mode of displaying grief on the 
death of a chief or relative. From a number of inqui- 
ries the writer has made among Papuans who were 
marked with the raised cicatrices, he has been led to the 
conclusion that those on the arm and breast, which are 
the largest and most prominent, were made in order to 
qualify them for admission to the privileges of manhood, 
by showing their capability of bearing pain. 

In addition to the tattooed figures of crossed swords 
and kriss-blades with which the skins of the men are 
marked, the chief ornaments of the Dory natives coffsist 
in armlets of fish-bone, strings of shells, copper or silver 
wire, and sometimes of rattan or pandanus-leaf plaited into 
bands about two inches wide. A similar band is also 
worn to protect the wrist from the recoil of the bow- 
string, which might otherwise inflict considerable injury. 
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Occupations. — Hunting and fishing are the chief out- 
of-door occupations of the men. When at home, they 
employ themselves in making canoes, building houses, or 
shaping weapons. The plantations, which lie on the 
uplands, are cultivated chiefly by the women and chil- 
dren, who, during the planting or cropping season, go to 
the plantations in a body, under the protection of two or 
three of the men, leaving home early in the morning 
and returning in the evening. The women also perform 
all the domestic # work, carrying wood and water, and 
husking the rice and millet. They also make earthen 
pots, and weave mats for household use. Natives of 
both sexes and all ages are expert in the management of 
the canoes, and they learn to swim and dive at a very 
early age. War is also an occasional occupation, and is 
carried on in the desultory manner usual with uncivilized 
people, each party retiring to rejoice over its success 
v, 'believer it has succeeded in killing or capturing an 
enemy. Unfortunately, the capture of slaves is some- 
times the chief object of war excursions, and then whole 
villages are sometimes surprised, and the women and 
children errried away into captivity. 

Food and Luxuries . — The Dory people subsist chiefly 
on millet, yams, maize, or Indian corn, a little rice 
obtained from the traders, fish, pork, and fruit of several 
varieties, including cocoa-nuts, plantains, and papayas. 
Sago is not much used, and salt is considered unneces- 
sary as a condiment. Chewing the siri, or betel-leaf, is 
very generally practised ; and when not otherwise em- 
ployed, they are incessantly smoking small segars, made 

E 
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of tobacco rolled up in a piece of pandau-leaf. This 
herb is grown in the mountains, and is of very good 
quality, and so cheap, that a roll of several pounds’ 
weight can be obtained in exchange for a knife, a few 
strings of beads, or an earthenware cup. 

Disease . — They appear to be rarely afflicted by severe 
sickness. Cases of disease of the organs of respiration, 
dysentery, slight fever, elephantiasis, and several other 
cutaneous diseases, more especially ichthyosis, were ob- 
served by Mr. Bruijn Kops. Smallpox and syphilis 
appear to be unknown^ Herbs and the bark of trees 
are used as medicines, both externally and internally, 
but surgical cases are always left to the operations of 
nature. 
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Habitations and Household Gear.— The chief village, 
called Lonfabc, consists of thirty-three houses, catjji of 
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which is from sixty to seventy feet long, twenty to 
twenty-five feet wide, and from twelve to fifteen feet high. 
They are erected upon wooden piles, extending beyond 
the level of low water; and during high tides, the sea 
rises up to the floor of the houses. A stage or platform, 
also on piles, affords access from the shore. The sides 
are composed of wooden planks, and the roof is thatched 
with atap, or marsh flags. A passage about ten feet 
wide runs along the centre of the building throughout 
its lengtl^ and on .each side are chambers and store-rooms 
partitioned off with mats. The end nearest the sea is 
left open on three sides, and here the male inhabitants 
are* generally to be found, when at home, making and 
repairing their implements and fishing gear, or lying 
down smoking tobacco. , 

Cooking is performed in the inner rooms, each of 
which is provided with a small fire-place. The floors are 
of rough spars, placed close together, which cannot be 
traversed safely by those unaccustomed to them. Some- 
times as many as twenty men, iu addition to the wives 
and families of the married portion, occupy a single 
house. The furniture consists of light boxes of palm- 
leaves, or of a bark which resembles that of the birch- 
tree, very neatly made, and ornamented with black and 
red figures and small shells, in which they keep their 
clothes and valuables ; — also hunting and fishing gear, 
arms, and implements, earthen pots for cooking or holding 
food, •wooden mortars for husking rice and maize, and 
sleeping mats and pillows — the mats being very neatly 
mac^, and ornamented with figures of bright black and 
red. The pillow's consist of smooth circular blocks of 
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wood, resting on short feet, which arc usually hand- 
somely carved. 

Arts and Agriculture . — The natives understand the art 
of working iron, the forge consisting of a bellows com- 
posed of two large bamboos about four feet long, from 
which the air is expelled by means of two pistons, with 
bunches of feathers at the end, which arc worked like 
those of hand-pumps ; and by raising each alternately, 
a constant current of air is expelled through the orifices 
at the bottom, from which small tubes lead to the fire- 
place. This instrument is identical with the bellows in 
use among the brown races of the Archipelago, from whom 
it may have been borrowed. A stone serves for an au'vil ; 
but the natives often have in their possession a pig of 
iron ballast, or a piece of a broken anchor, which answers 
the purpose much better. They also manufacture rings, 
bracelets, and ear ornaments of metal, chiefly copper and 
silver; and a portion of the Spanish dollars obtained from 
the French surveying ships, ‘Astrolabe* and i Zelee* in 
exchange for commodities, have been used for this 
purpose. They arc skilful weavers of mats, but are un- 
acquainted with the use of the loom. Their plantations, 
or rather gardens, for a very small space is sufficient for 
the few articles they cultivate, are formed by cutting 
down and burning off the jungle, and enclosing the cleared 
space with a strong fence of bamboo to keep out the 
wild pigs, which arc very numerous. Tile ground is 
prepared for planting with the aid of sharp stakw, and 
after the seeds arc put in, the garden is visited at intervals 
for the ^purpose of removing the weeds which would 
otherwise impede the growth of the plants. The people 
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of Dory do not rear either poultry or pigs, but the natives 
of the interior have domesticated the large crowned 
pigeons, which are reared in considerable numbers. They 
also breed pigs, but the latter can scarcely be considered 
as thoroughly domesticated, as they are sometimes dan- 
gerous to handle when full grown. 

Arms and Implements . — Their weapons are bows and 
arrows, lances or throwing spears, and klewangs or swords, 
the blades of w’hich are of the razor form. The parang, or 
chopping-Jknife, which is also shaped like the blade of a 
razor, may be considered as a weapon, as it is constantly 
worn in a sheath at the waist, and is always at hand in 
cases of emergency. The bows are between six and seven 
feet long, and are made of bamboo, or a tough kind of 
redwood, and arc provided with a string of rattan. The 
arrows are four or five feet long, and those used for war 
arc generally furnished with iron heads, which they 
manufacture themselves. They are never poisoned ; in 
fact, no New Guinea tribe at least, appears to be ac- 
quainted with the art. Iron axes, which are imported, 
are used for felling trees and shaping planks and canoes. 
Their fishing implements are bows and arrows of a lighter 
construction than those used for war, and spears with 
forked points of iron provided with barbs. A long line 
is attached to the spears when they arc used for striking 
large fish. They also use a fish trap, made of basket- 
work, the entrance to which is formed like those of wire 
rat-trfps, rattans being substituted for the clastic wire, the 
points closing together after admitting the fish, and pre- 
venting him from getting out again. These fish-traps 
are sunk in deep water by means of stones attached 
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to the bottom ; and n line, with a buoy of bamboo at 
one end, is fastened to the upper part, for the purpose of 
raising it to take out the fish. 

Navigation and Commerce . — Their canoes or prahus 
are made from the trunk of a single tree, and some are 
sufficiently large to require twenty rowers when fully 
manned. They cany a sail of matting which is suspended 
from a mast, forming a tripod, with two feet fixed to the 
side with pins, on which they work like hinges, and 
the third is slipped over a hook, fastened near, the stem. 
The third foot, which also acts as a stay, is not a 
fixture, and is unhooked when it is required to strike 
the mast, which then lies over the thwarts of ‘the 
prahu, and can be raised again in an instant. The canoes 
used on ordinary occasion^ are small and light, and can 
easily be carried by two men. Even the children have 
their little canoes, which they carry to and from the 
water without difficulty. Their vessels, the largest of 
which are so narrow that they would capsize if not pro- 
vided with outriggers, arc only adapted for home use, 
so that their foreign commerce is entirely in the hands of 
strangers, chiefly Chinese from Tematc. An English 
gentleman, Captain Deighton, who has long been resident 
in the Moluccas, has also been in the habit of making 
annual visits to the trading stations on the shores of the 
Great Bay for the last thirty years, and his ship is alrflost 
the only European vessel engaged in the trade. The 
high estimation in which he is held by the natives is 
noticed on several occasions by Mr. Bruijn Kops, indeed, 
he appears to be the only check on the rapacity of the 
Tidore tribute-collectors, who have often been restrained 
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from committing their atrocities by a dread that Mr. 
Deighton would report the circumstance to the govern- 
ment of the Moluccas. The articles obtained by the 
traders are chiefly t repang, or sea-slug ; tortoise-shell, which 
is of excellent quality ; massoi, and other odoriferous barks; 
and mother-of-pearl shell; the articles given in exchange 
being blue and red calico, sarongs or native cloths, brass 
wire, parangs or chopping-knives, china cups and basins, 
and different kinds of hardware. The produce is chiefly 
adapted {or the eiarkets of China, and a considerable 
portion finds its way to Macassar and Singapore, whence 
a direct trade is carried on with that empire. 

Native Character and Disposition. — It is a sin- 
gular fact, that whenever civilized man is brought into 
friendly communication with # savages, the disgust which 
naturally arises from the first glance at a state of society 
so obnoxious to his sense of propriety, disappears before 
a closer acquaintance, and he learns to regard their 
little delinquencies as he would those of children ; — while 
tjicir kindliness of disposition and natural good qualities 
are placed on the credit side of their account. It becomes 
necessary to enter into these particulars, in order to explain 
the origin of the highly favourable statements respecting 
the Papuan character and disposition made by Captain 
Forrest and Mr. Bruijn Kops, both of whom were so 
cautious, and, it may be added, humane, as to bring their 
long visits to a close without a rupture with the natives. 
On the other hand, those whose communications with the 
Papuans have been of a hostile nature, become so impressed 
with the savage, wild-beast-like, cunning and ferocity of 
their attacks, that they cannot believe that the same people 
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have any feelings in common with more civilized races. 
This accounts for the discrepancies that appear in the 
narratives of different voyagers, indeed, sometimes in that 
of a siugle individual, as is the case in Mr. Modera’s 
interesting details; but all these discrepancies can be 
distinctly traced to the circumstances under which their 
communications took place. Air. Bruijn Kops’ evidence 
respecting the character of the natives of Dory is so in- 
teresting, and at the same time, from the circumstances 
under which he was placed, so important, that, it will be 
necessary to extract the entire paragraph. 

“The manners and customs of the inhabitants of Dory 
arc much loss barbarous than might be expected from 
these rude, uncivilized races. On the contrary, in general 
they give evidence of a mild disposition, of an inclination 
to right and justice, and strong moral principles. Theft 
is considered by them as a very grave offence, and is of 
very rare occurrence. They have no fastenings to their 
houses, and yet the chiefs assured us that seldom or never 
was anything stolen. Although they were on board our, 
ship, or alongside, during whole days, we never missed 
anything. Yet they are distrustful of strangers, until 
they become acquainted with them, as we experienced. 
This is probably less, however, a trait of their character, 
than the result of intercourse with strangers, who, per- 
haps, have frequently tried to cheat them. The men, it 
is true, came on board from the time of our arrival, but 
.they were very cautious in letting any of the things they 
brought for sale out of their hands. The women were at 
first very fearful, and fled on all sides whenever they saw 
us, leaving behind what they might be carrying ; but at 
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lengthy when they found they had no injury to dread from 
US; they became more familiar. Finally, they approached 
without being invited, but still remained timid. The 
children very soon became accustomed to us, and fol- 
lowed us everywhere. 

“Respect for the aged, love for their children, and 
fidelity to their wives, are traits which reflect honour on 
their disposition. Chastity is held in high regard, and is 
a virtue that is seldom transgressed by them. A man 
can only # have oi^e wife, and is* bound to her for life. 
Concubinage is not permitted. Adultery is unknown 
amongst them. They are generally very fond of strong 
driflk, but although they go to excess in this, I could not 
learn that they prepared any fermented liquor, not even 
sago-weer or iuak (palm wine]. Kidnapping is general 
in these countries, and is followed as a branch of trade, >o 
that there is no dishonour attached to it. The captives 
are treated well, exchanged, if there are any of theirs m 
the enemy’s hands, or released on payment of a ransom, 
ag was the ease in Europe during the middle ages. It is 
ail inveterate evil, which, however, might probably he 
rooted out were an establishment formed that would 
check them in this. The slave-trade is very extended. 
The price of a slave is reckoned at twenty-five to thirty 
guilders. These captives are gently treated and seldom 
misused : — at least, I heard of nothing to the contrary 
during our stay/’* 

Government and Laws . — The native tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dory have each its separate chief, who are 

* Bruijn Kops, “ Tijdschrift,” p. 135. 
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perfectly imlependcnt of each other, although the titles 
they hold, which are nominally conferred by the Sultan 
of Tidore, are sometimes expressive of subjection to a 
superior chief. It has been already stated that a sort of 
suzerainty over the western peninsula of New Guinea 
is claimed in behalf of the Sultan of Tidore, one of the 
least powerful of the native chiefs subject to the Nether- 
lands Government. This claim is acknowledged by the 
coast tribes, from a feeling which pervades all the smaller 
communities of the Archipelago in favour of placing them- 
selves under the protection of the most powerful chief in 
their neighbourhood, a position which was held by the 
Sultan of Tidore when this suzerainty was first acqui.ed. 
It has also been encouraged by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, as giving them a sort of claim to a country which 
they might some day see fit, to occupy ; for a transfer of 
the suzerainty from the Sultan of Tidore could he ob- 
tained at any moment in which it might he required ; 
indeed, the narrative of Mr. Ilruijn Kops leads to the 
inference that this claim was actually transferred imme- 
diately before the sailing of the Expedition ; and that the 
flotilla was sent by the*Suhan of Tidore for the purpose 
of formally giving over possession, the representatives of 
the Sultan being present on nearly every occasion in 
which the posts with the Netherlands’ arms were erected. 

The mode in which the chieftainship is conferred is 
thus described by Mr. iJruijn Kops : “ When one of the 
native chiefs dies, information of the event is couveved to 
the Sultan by one of the relatives of the deceased, who 
at the same time takes with him a present of slaves and 
birds-of-paradisc as a token of fealty. This person is 
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generally named as the successor of the deceased, and is 
presented with a yellow kabaya, drawers, and hcadker- 
chief. He is then bound to pay a yearly tax to the 
Sultan of a slave; — -to reinforce the homji (the Sultan's 
tax-collecting flotilla) with three vessels; — and to furnish 
it with provisions.”* 

The authority of these chiefs over their fellow-villagers 
is merely nominal, as all cases of importance arc decided 
by a council of the elders of the tribe. Mr. Bruijn Kops 
gives the following information respecting crimes and 
their punishment. “An incendiary, with his family, 
becomes the slave of the late proprietor of the burned 
lnfftse. A man who wilfully wounds another must give 
him a slave as compensation. A thief is compelled to 
make restitution of the property stolen, with something 
in addition. For the destruction of a garden, the damages 
must be made good. An adulterer is persecuted to death, 
or until he has satisfied the offended party by a heavy 
fine. A man who violates a girl has to marry her, and 
l^as to pay the usual dowry of ten slaves. In cases of 
adultery, the female is not punished, and no infamy 
attaches to her, if yet unmarried.”+ 

Customs : — Social and Religious . — The distinction of 
caste, which is found among the brown races bordering 
on New Guinea, does not appear to exist among the 
Papuans of Dory, as the chiefs marry indiscriminately 
females of inferior families, according to their choice,' 
paying the usual dowry of ten slaves, or tlicir value in 

* Bruijn Kops, <^ Tij(lscllrifi, ,, p. 1S3. 

f Bruijn Kops, “ Tijdschrift,” p. 18S. 
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goods. Indeed, a slave is the standard of value through- 
out the western parts of New Guinea, as is the case with 
a musket at Timor and the neighbouring islands, so that 
when the price of any article is said to be so many slaves, 
it is intended to mean the value of a slave in blue and 
red calico or other articles of trade, all of which bear 
a fixed proportionate value. It is therefore, like the 
“ pound sterling,” an imaginary standard of value. 

The natives of Dory, like all savages, are exceedingly 
superstitious, and in variably carry about with them 
amulets consisting of carved pieces of wood, bits of bone, 
quartz, or some other trifle, to \vhich«an imaginary value 
is attached. Those who have fallen under the infiuelfcc 
of Mohammedanism substitute verses of the Koran, 
written on slips of paper, with which they arc furnished 
by the Ceram and Tidorc priests. The Papuans of Dory 
are for the most part pagans, and worship, or rather 
consult, an idol called “ Kanvar,” a figure rudely carved 
in wood and holding a shield, with which every house is 
provided. The idol, which is usually about cightceji 
inches high, is exceedingly disproportioned, the head 
being unusually large, the nose long and sharp at the 
point, and the mouth wide and well provided with teeth. 
The body is generally clad in a piece of calico, and the 
head covered yvith a handkerchief. Parties consulti ng it 
squat before it, clasp the hands over the forehead, and 
*bow repeatedly, at the same time stating their intentions. 
If they arc seized with any nervous feeling during this 
process it is considered as a bad sign, and the project is 
abandoned for a time ; if otherwise — that is to say, if 
they really wish to carry out the proposed object — the 
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idol is supposed to approve. It is considered necessary 
that the Kanvar should be present on all important 
occasions, such as births, marriages, or deaths. The 
natives have also a number of “ Fetishes/’ generally 
carved figures of reptiles, which are suspended from the 
roofs of the houses ; and the posts are also ornamented 
with similar figures, cut into the wood. They have a 
sort of priests, or soothsayers, generally one of the ciders 
of the tribe, who is skilled in medicine and in the inter- 
pretation of prognostics. * 

The marriage ceremony is performed by both parties 
sitting down in front of the Kanvar, when the female 
gtVes her intended some tobacco and betel-leaf. The 
parties then join hapds, and the ceremony is complete. 
When a death occurs, the body is enveloped in a piece of 
white calico, and deposited in a grave four or five feet 
deep, resting on its side, and a porcelain dish is placed 
under the ear. If the deceased has been the head of a 
family, the idol is brought to the grave and loaded with 
Reproaches. The arms and ornaments of the deceased are 
then thrown into the grave, which is filled up with earth, 
and a roof of atap erected over it, upon which the idol is 
placed, and left there to decay. The burial feast is kept 
up for an entire moon when the deceased has been an 
important personage. 

The ‘ Circe' remained at Dory from the 1st to the 
20th of April, 1850, awaiting the arrival of the Tidore 
‘ llongi/ or flotilla, which had touched at several places 
on the coast during the voyage. Its arrival created a panic 
among tho- natives, and according to Mr. Bruijn Kops’ 
account they had sufficient cause for terror. “ On the 
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news of the arrival of the flotilla, the women and children 
took flight with the small canoes, carrying with them 
everything of value. They went to the opposite shore, 
and into the interior bays, in order to avoid the rapacity of 
the crews of the flotilla. The chief at once went to 
Capitan Amir (a Tidore prince in command of the 
flotilla), taking with him a slave and a great number 
of birds-of-paradise as a present. It is not to be 
wondered at that the flotilla instils so much fear, for 
wherever it goes the crews pillage and steal as much 
as they can, destroying the plantations, and appro- 
priating everything that takes theilfc fancy. It is by 
means of these ‘ Ilongi’ expeditious that the Sultan 
maintains his power, for on failure of obedience, or 
negligence in the execution of his orders, such a fleet 
is sent to kill or make captives of the people, to destroy 
the villages, and thus to punish all in a severe manner. 
A specimen of this has already been mentioned when 
speaking of Geby, which was reduced by a similar fleet. 
Last year a flotilla was sent by the Sultan to bring under 
subjection the countries situated to the eastward of the 
Great Bay (of New Guinea), but when the crows were on 
shore near the Arimoa Islands, they were attacked bv the 
natives and compelled to return, with the loss of six 
killed and many wounded.”* 

The population of Dory must have increased very 
considerably since the visit of Forrest in 1775, as the 
village at that time consisted of only two large tenements, 
while, in 1850, the number had been augmented to thirty - 


♦ Bmijn Kops, “ Tijdsclirift,” p. 10 1. 
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three. Probably the excesses committed by the Tidore 
Malays, which are repeatedly noticed by Mr. Bruijn Kops, 
have been confined to those tribes which desired to 
maintain an independence. The Dutch Expedition next 
proceeded to Run, an island situated farther up the Great 
Bay, which seems to have been only recently opened as 
a trading poi’t; and it would appear also that the in- 
habitants had had little experience of the tax-collecting 
flotilla, for the women and children did not take to 
flight on its approach, as was'the case in nearly every 
other village near which it appeared. Mr. Bruijn Kops 
states : “ Ships vo$y seldom visit this island. The bark 
f 4lembang/ Captain Deighton, had, however, been here 
four times. Captain Deighton was known to all the 
inhabitants, and they frequently spoke of him with love 
and affection. To his amiable character and honourable 
conduct are to be attributed the circumstance, that we did 
not observe in these people any signs of the fear and 
suspicion which were so visible at Dory. Men, women, 
and children, surrounded us from the first, and assisted 
us in every way they could.”* This is a handsome 
tribute from an oflicer in a foreign naval service. His 
description of an interview with the inhabitants is so 
strikingly illustrative of the state of society, that it must 
be extracted entire. * 

“ One evening when we went on shore, all the children 
of the village were collected together, and beads were 
thrown amongst them. Not only the children, but 
women, men, and even some of the chiefs of the flotilla. 


* Bruijn Kops, “ Tijdsc!irif1/‘ p. 1'JS. 
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scrambled for -the beads, and ran from every quarter to 
obtain a share. All were on their knees on the sand, and 
showed how much they prized these presents by the zeal 
and attention with which they sought for them, and by 
their merry laughter when they were fortunate. Although 
these beads were of great value in their estimation, the 
scrambling was carried on without the personal contests 
which in civilized Europe would have been the result 
of an unequal distribution of presents. Walking along 
the beach after this distribution, I entered into con- 
versation with a native who had learned a little Malay, 
and who invited me into his house, where I was led into 
the room which serves as a dwelling-place for the family. 
I thought that all the women would take to flight, and 
was not a little surprised to find tltot they sat down close 
to me, and observed me very attentively, but without 
troublesome intrusion. Thus I sat in the midst of six 

women, three of whom were vounir, and who, on account 

* 

of their beautiful eyes, clear, white, and regular teeth, 
happy, laughing faces, round shoulders and arms, fine 
hands, beautiful bosoms, and well-formed limbs, deserved 
the name of beautiful, not only in the eyes of Papuans, 
but also in those of Europeans. The frankness *\vit h 
which I was received struck me, as it was entirely 
unexpected. They brought me a dish of papeda (sago- 
flour steeped in water), some roasted fish, yams, and 
fruit, requesting me to partake of it, which I did to 
please them. Seeing a ring on my finger, one of the 
girls tried to draw it off to examine it ; but uot succeeding, 
I drew it off myself, and handed it to her. After ex- 
amination, it was returned to me with care, I mention 
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all this, because the familiarity with which I was treated 
astonished me, and gave me a very favourable opinion of 
these people. The furniture of the house was in general 
the same as at Dory, and consisted in pots, cups of 
earthenware, the same kind of cushions, only smaller, 
a Javanese wooden chest, wooden platters, a wooden 
mortar for husking grain, baskets, hampers and mats, a 
tifa (small drum), carved externally, bows, arrows, lances, 
and some fishing gear.”* 

Kurudij, an important statidh at the north-eastern 
extreme of the Great Bay, which is here more than 200 
miles across, was also visited, probably for the first time 
by*au European vessel ; but as this part of New Guinea 
lies beyond the geographical limits assigned to the present 
volume, and the inhabitants will have to be described in 
that which treats on the Papuans of the Pacific, a mere 
cursory notice must suffice at present. The Dutch were 
received at Kurudu (which is situated on an island adja- 
cent to the main land) with caution, but by no means in 
ap uufricmlly manner, although it seems that the village 
had been destroyed, and more than two hundred of the 
inhabitants carried away into slavery, only a few years 
befor^by the Singaji of Geby, a dependant of the Sultan 
of Tidore. The natives appeared armed on the beach, as 
the boat of the 'Circe 5 approached, but their weapons 
were soon laid aside, and they showed every token of 
a friendly feeling, accompanying the surgeon, Mr. 
Schneider, during his excursion in search of shells and 
botanical specimens, and assisting him to the best of their 
ability. 


* Bruijn Kops, “ Tijdschrift,” p. 201. 
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This friendly intercourse was, however, put a stop to by 
the firing of the evening gun on board the schooner, which 
had the effect of driving the entire population from the 
village to the main land ; for on the following morning it 
was found to be deserted by every living creature, with 
the exception of the dogs, whose melancholy howling 
seems to have had a very depressing effect on the Dutch 
officers. They were also thus deprived of the hope of 
obtaining an interpreter to enable them to hold inter- 
course with the people ‘farther to the, eastward, so that 
their observations on the natives they met with near Port 
Humboldt are of less value than they would otherwise have 
been. The inhabitants of Kurudu do not appear to differ 
in personal characteristics from those of Dory, and they are 
at least equally advanced in the social arts ; but their 
civilization, such as it is, is nearly altogether different, 
having more of a Polynesian than a Malayan character ; 
so that the Great Bay of New Guinea must be con- 
sidered as the dividing line between the Papuans of 
the Pacific and those of the Indian Archipelago, more 
especially as the natives of the south coast of New 
Guinea, to the eastward of Torres Strait, have evi- 
dently been left untouched by Malayan civilizlition. 
Indeed it is by no means improbable that the wide 
space between the south-west Cape of New Guinea and 
the Islands of Torres Strait, where the land has not yet 
been seen, may prove to be a deep inlet similar to the 
Great Bay on the north coast j and from the nature of the 
land on the west side of the great south-east bay, which 
is low, and broken by channels, it may eventually prove 
to be islands, like that of Frederik-Hcnry, which is cut 
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off by the Dourga Strait. Nor is the northern coast of 
the great peninsula of New Guinea inferior in point of 
scientific interest, since the coast, for more than a hundred 
miles to the eastward of Kurudu, was found to be the 
delta of a large river, called Ambermo by the natives, 
which poured out so large a body of muddy water, as to 
form a bank extending at least thirty miles out to 
sea • while most other parts of the coast were unfathom- 
able a few cables 1 lengths off shore. When this river 
comes t<^ be explored, the mystery that has hitherto 
enveloped the ethnography of New Guinea’s interior will 
be in some degree dispelled. 

*fhe chief object of the Dutch Expedition of 1850 was 
to examine Port Humboldt in lat. 2° 20' S., and long. 
140° \T E., with the view o/ forming a settlement, or 
rather to ascertain its capabilities for this purpose ; but 
after arriving in sight of the port, a strong south-east 
wind, with a lee current, prevented the ‘Circe’ from 
entering, and she returned to Ambovna. The information 
collected appears, however, to have been sufficient to 
authorise the government in coming to a decision, as 
an establishment was formed at Port Humboldt in the 
early part of 1852. The garrison, if it may be so called, 
consists of a party of burghers , or native militia of Ter- 
nate, a people by no means calculated to inspire respect 
in the stalwart and energetic Papuans. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the favourable position 
of this port, as a refreshing station for ships that have 
croijsec^thc Pacific from the west coast of America, will 
lead to the establishment being placed on a more sub- 
stantial footing. Certainly, the interests of commerce, 
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independent of all philanthropic considerations, require 
that at least one refuge should be established on the 
coasts of an island nearly 1,400 miles in length, and 
which are now traversed almost daily by the shipping 
employed in the commerce of the I^ar East. The antece- 
dents of the Netherlands Government in these regions are 
not favourable to the supposition that the establishment 
at Port Humboldt has been formed with philanthropic 
views, but civilized nations are not likely to be particular 
in then inquiries as to the motives of< action, ,if a new 
port, in a perfectly inhospitable region, is opened out 
for the general convenience of shipping. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE A 11 III; ISLANDS. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF TI1E GROUP FOREIGN INTERCOURSE 

MIXED RACE OF THE "WESTERN ISLANDS DUTCH CONNECTION WITH 

THE ISLANDS RENEWED IN 1824 LIEUTENANT KOLFF's DESCRIPTION 

OF THE ISLANDERS PECULIAR COMPLEXION OF THE ARRUANS — THE 

KABROOR ISLANDERS — AGRICULTURE TREPANG AND PEARL 

FISHERIES — NATIVE VESSELS — ELEPHANTS* TUSKS AND PORCELAIN 
DISHES SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE NATIVES OF VORKAY MAR- 
RIAGE CUSTOMS MODE OF SETTLING* DIFFERENCES FUNEREAL 

CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY AND 

MOHAMMEDANISM IMPORTANCE OF FARTHER DETAILS RESPECTING 

THE ARRUANS. 

The Arru Islands arc a closely packed group, distant 
about sixty miles from the south-west coast of New 
Guinea, and extending over a space of one hundred miles 
in length, and between forty and fifty miles in breadth. 
On the eastern side of the group are found banks of 
sand and mud, stretching far out to sea, which are only 
covered to the depth of a few feet at low tides. The 
trepang^or sea-slug, which, when cured, is an article of 
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great consumption in China, where it is much used as a 
delicacy for the table, exists in great abundance on these 
banks, which also furnish pearl-oysters of two varieties ; 
namely, the large oyster, whose shell is the mother-of- 
pearl shell of commerce, and the smaller variety in which 
the seed-pearls are found. Some of the more eastern 
islands contain lime-stone caverns, within which the 
small swallow constructs the edible birds'-ncsts of com- 
merce, also an article in great demand for the markets of 
China, where it is said* to be worth its weighj: in silver. 
These circumstances, coupled with the industrious habits 
and friendly disposition of the islanders, has led to the 
group becoming a great resort for traders from the west- 
ern parts of the Archipelago, including natives of Java 
and Celebes, Chinese, and even Europeans, who bring 
large quantities of manufactured goods and other articles 
suited to the ta>tes of the inhabitants. The latter have 
consequently become the most wealthy and prosperous 
of all the native tribes of the neighbouring seas. 

The Arru islanders hear a strong personal resemblance 
to the aborigines of Port Essington ; indeed on several 
occasions in which natives from the neighbourhood of the 
late settlement visited the islands in European vessels, 
they w r ere considered by the Arruans as belonging to 
some remote part of their own group. But the Arruans 
also possess so many characteristics in common with the 
Outanatas of the opposite coast of New Guinea, that it 
will be necessary to include them in a general account of 
the Papuans. 

The ports frequented by the foreign trading-vessels are 
all in the north-western part of the group, the 
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people arc evidently of a mixed race, the natural result of 
strangers from the west having married and settled 
among them during an intercourse which appears to have 
extended over several centuries. The characteristics of 
the aboriginal inhabitants will therefore have to be sought 
among the islands remote from the trading ports ; and in 
orderto furnish the most authentic information concern- 
ing them, it will be necessary to borrow very considerably 
from Lieutenant KolfFs narrative of his voyage in 182G. 
The writer visited Dobbo, the chief port of the group, 
in 1811, in Her Majesty’s Ship ‘ Britomart but as his 
attention was chiefly 7 directed towards ascertaining the 
cdTnmcreial resources of the islands, the particulars he 
was able to gather respecting the aborigines only served 
to confirm the general correctness of Lieutenant KolfFs 
details on all those points which came under his obser- 
vation. 

The expedition of Lieutenant Kolff in the f Dourga’ 
had been planned by the Governor- general of Netherlands 
Ipdia, Baron Van der Capellen, during a visit he made to 
the principal settlements of the Moluccas in 1824, and 
which has been attended with so many beneficial results 
to the native inhabitants of these eastern islands. This 
was the first occasion in which the Moluccas had been 
honoured by' the presence of a Governor-general since 
the days of Van Diemen, the patron of Tasman and 
Australian discovery; and, as might be expected, the 
event created great enthusiasm among all classes, which 
seems to have extended to the Arras, the most remote 
group that had come under the influence of the Dutch 
establishments. Lieutenant Kolff says : 
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“ During the year previous to my visit, when the 
Governor-general Baron Van der Capcllcn visited the 
Moluccas, he sent two schooners of war, the ‘Daphne* 
and ‘ Pollux,* to the Arms, to inquire into the condition of 
the people. The arrival of Mr. A. J. Bik, who was at 
the head of this expedition, had given rise to a hope 
among the natives that the government would take an 
interest in their affairs, so that my visit naturally excited 
much joy among them. They welcomed us in the most 
friendly manner, kissed our hands, and expressed the 
greatest joy when I informed them of the object of my 
visit, and of the purpose of our government to take them 
again under its protection. The frank and kind 
manner in which men and v, omen, heathen as well as 
Christians, came forth to meet us, was truly striking and 
impressive, the more from these innocent people being, 
unlike many other of the Indian races, entirely free from 
dissimulation.”* 

And it is satisfactory to know that after a sojourn of 
a fortnight among them, Mr. Kolff still retained his 
favourable impressions. lie describes as follows the 
leading characteristics of the aboriginal Armans : 

“ Little or no information can be gathered from the 
charts concerning the position, the number, or the names 
of the Arru Islands. Valentyn laid them down very 
incorrectly, and was uncertain how far they extended to 
the eastward. The Alfoers, who are the aborigines of the 
islands, form a numerous body of people. They are not, 
as is generally supposed, entirely uncivilized, since they 


* KolfF, “ Voyage of the ' Dourga/ ” p. 179. 
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live in villages containing ten or twelve houses each, 
under the control of their elders. Their food consists 
chiefly of fish and hogs, which they shoot with iron- 
pointed arrows. They also grow excellent vegetables, 
Indian corn, labu (a sort of pumpkin, resembling the 
turnip in flavour), sugar-cane, together with a little red 
and white rice. Their clothing is not more costly than 
their food. The men wear a strip of white, blue, or 
coloured calico round the waist, one end being brought 
between V*ie legs* and fastened on one side with a knot, 
and adorn themselves with armlets made from white 
shells, with small pieces of brass wire in four or five holes 
pierced above one another in the ears, and with beads 
around the neck. Their hair is usually black and 
strongly curled. As I have •remarked elsewhere, they 
wash it with ash or lime-water, which imparts to it a 
lightish colour and causes it to appear rough, both these 
peculiarities being considered very tasteful by t lie Allbers 
as well as by the Papuans. Some of them, who have very 
lr»ig hair twist it up into a knot at the back of the head, 
confining it by means of a bamboo comb. Nearly all 
their head-dresses are adorned by some strings of glass 
beads extending from both ears, and meeting over the 
forehead. They always carry a chopping-knife thrust 
through the waistcloth. 

“ The women wear a chain girdle, made of thick brass 
wire, round the waist, the ends fastened by a hook, from 
which a small piece of cloth, generally of Macassar 
sarong stuff, hangs down in front, a square piece of fine 
matting depending in like manner from behind, these 
forming their sole covering. The numerous strings of 

F 
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glass beads, which they wear round the neck, hang down 
upon the breast, and are triced up to each car, which has 
by no means an ungraceful appearance. The entire lobe 
of the ear is pierced with numerous holes, through which 
are drawn pieces of copper and tin, and sometimes a 
species of marine plant, this last being also often used 
as armlets. Under the knee and above the elbow they 
wear bands of fine plaited cane, through which they often 
draw the leaves of a certain plant. The hair of the women 
is very long and fine, and in general but slightly curled. 
Tli cy plait it in different sections, and twist the whole up 
into a knot on the top of the head. Their colour is black 
or transparent brown {doorschijnend bruin.)”* 

The peculiar tinge of complexion here alluded to by 
Lieutenant KolfF is common among many of the Papuan 
tribes of the Archipelago, more especially in the case of 
individuals who have been brought up from an early age 
in the families of .European settlers, where they have 
been less exposed to privations than their wild brethren 
of the mountains. This tinge arises apparently fro pi 
the natural chocolate-coloured skin becoming so clear, 
that the flush of the blood shows through it. The pecu- 
liarity is exceedingly well-depicted in the u Portrait of a 
Girl of Luzon” (one of the Philippine Islands), which 
forms Plate XXIV. of the late I)r. Prichard’s “ Natural 
History of Man.” The original formed part of the col- 
lection of M. Gloria, a French artist, who accompanied 
the Itussian voyage of circumnavigation under Kotzebue, 
and the copy referred to is stated by Dr. Prichard to 


* KolfF, " Voyage of the ‘ Dourga/ ” p. 150. 
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give “ probably a correct portrait of a female of this race/' 
an opinion which will be confirmed by all those who have 
had opportunities of seeing Papuans of the Philippines 
as favourably circumstanced as this young person seems to 
have been. This tinge of complexion is very general among 
the children and young women of the Arrus, and is more 
pleasing in the eyes of Europeans than the pallid, yellow 
complexion of children of the brown races. It is styled 
“ it am manis literally “ sweet black" by the Malays, 
among whom cdso it is common, especially at Bruni 
(Borneo Proper) and Aelieen, in Sumatra, where the 
inhabitants are generally darker in complexion than in 
ffie other Malayan States. The itam manis complexion 
is also rather admired by the Malays, as is shown, indeed, 
by the poetical name they have conferred on it. 

The Armans are taller and more muscular than the 
Malays and Bugliis of Celebes, but are inferior in pro- 
portions, if not in stature, to the ordinary run of 
Europeans. The usual height of the men is from five 
feet four inches to five feet eight inches, and there is a 
great inclination to slimness about the lower extremities 
among the taller men, some of whom attain the height of 
six feet. Fine expansive* chests are, however, almost 
universal. The writer had no opportunity of seeing the 
natives of the easternmost islands of the group, who, 
according to all accounts, must possess a superior deve- 
lopment to those of the south ; but Mr. Kolff was more 
fortunate, as will be seen by the following extract from 
thcw“ Voyage of the € Dourga' — 

“ On one occasion, wc met with a prahu from the 
Kabroor Islands, the people in which were superior iu 

f 2 
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appearance to the trepang-tishers of Vorkay. They had 
dearer skins than tlu* latter, and their hair, which was 
also much finer, was very neatly dressed and adorned with 
heads. Their weapons, and the ornaments of their prahus, 
displayed great taste. The strangers, who called them- 
selves Alfocrs of lJorassi, had abundance of food with 
them, together with several hunting dogs.”* 

These people are described by the western islanders as 
being more addicted to agricultural than maritime pur- 
suits, and as subsisting chiefly on maize, ‘yams, arid sweet 
potatoes, which may possibly account for their superiority 
in personal appearance. Their prahus and weapons are 
said to resemble exactly those of the Outanntas, on tin* 
opposite coast of New Guinea. 

Very little is known concerning the agriculture of the 
Armans, for during the periodical visits of the traders, 
which extend over three or four months, nearly the entire 
population, male and female, is occupied in collecting the 
marine produce* which forms the bulk of their return car- 
goes. The houses of the Armans, which are erected or 
piles near the sea-shore, are generally shaded by cocoa-nut 
groves; and their gardens, which are laid out in the in- 
terior, supply yams, sweet potatoes, plantains, &x\, in fact, 
the greater portion of the fruits and vegetables common to 
the Moluccas; ami Mr. Kolif informs us that they also 
grow a little rice, but this is not a common practice, 
although rice is their favourite diet, the supplies brought 
by the foreign traders being very great, and quite equal 
to the consumption of the inhabitants employed in the 


* Kolff, “ Voyage,” &o., p. J 7 8 . 
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trepang-fishery. Indeed, this grain is cheaper here than 
at any port in the Moluccas. 

Lieutenant Kolff thus describes the mode in which the 
trepang and pearl fisheries arc conducted, and the prahus 
used hy the natives when fishing on the outlying banks. 
The foreign traders leave their vessels at Dob bo or Wadia 
• in charge of a few of the crew, and proceed to the diffe- 
rent villages in the boats which they hire from the 
Arruans, the owners generally accompanying them as 
pilots. , • * 

“ Vorkay, an island lying exposed to the ocean at the 
south-eastern extremity of the group, is of great impor- 
tance from its pearl fishery. At a distance of eight miles 
to the eastward, lie several small islands, between which 
and Vorkay the trepang banks are situated. At low- 
water, hundreds of men, with their wives and children, 
may be seen wading from Vorkay towards these islets 
(the water being only two or three feet deep), carrying a 
basket at their backs, and having hr their hands a stick, 
provided with an iron point. When the water is deeper 
than this, they make use of canoes. For fishing on the 
banks situated at a greater distance, the Alfoers use a 
prahu, constructed for the purpose, in which they embark 
their entire families. These vessels have a very strange 
appearance. They have great beam, and the stern runs 
up into a high curve, while two planks project forward 
from the bows. The family resides in three or four huts 
composed of atap, or palm leaves, erected within tin- 
vessel, and a railing runs entirely round it, apparently to 
prevent the children from falling overboard. The prahu 
is propelled by a large sail made of rushes, which folds 
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up like a fan (in a similar manner to the sails of a 
Chinese junk), set upon a tripod mast of bamboos, while 
it is steered with two rudders. Two other masts are also 
erected, which answer no purpose but that of displaying 
several small Hags. 

“ The pearl fishery is thus carried on. The trader 
makes an agreement (for the oysters) for so much a • 
hundred, paying an advance of a certain quantity of 
arrak, cloth, &c. When the price is agreed on, the fisher 
goes to the bank and dives for the oysters, which are 
mostly small and black, in from twenty-four to thirty 
feet water, selecting the best he can find. The diving is 
attended with much difficulty and danger, as, from the 
time he remains under water, the blood often bursts from 
the nose and mouth of the diver, while he is also liable 
to be destroyed by the numerous sharks which arc to be 
found there.”* 

Until a comparatively recent period, the inhabitants of 
the eastern islands of the group were in the habit of 
joining the Papuan fleets which made periodical semi 
piratical expeditions among the islands of the Moluccas, 
furnishing their quota of prahus, which resemble very 
closely those of the Outanatas. Among the southern 
tribes, considerable improvements have been made in 
the art of navigation, which appear to have been derived 
chiefly from the foreign traders. In the western, or, 
as they may be called, “Christian” islands, the larger 
prahus are almost all obtained from the Ki Group, which 
lies sixty miles to the west, and is occupied by the most 


* Kolff, “ Voyage of the ‘ Dourga,’ ” p. 176. 
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industrious of the brown tribes of the Archipelago. 
The mechanical skill of the latter people is particularly 
displayed in the construction of small vessels — indeed 
every village on the coasts of the Ki Islands has the 
appearance of a large boat-builder's yard. The foreign 
traders generally call there on their way to the Arms, for 
the purpose of purchasing one or more prahus, to be 
employed in visiting the more remote fishing villages ; 
and as these are generally sold or given away to the 
islanders ^on the departure of tlffc traders, they have in a 
great measure superseded the vessels of the natives in the 
western Arms, if they ever had any of a large size. The 
■fti prahus are graceful-looking vessels, from seventy to a 
hundred feet long, and ten or twelve feet broad, very low- 
sided, and having platforms erected over them, on which 
the crew cook and sleep. 

One of the most striking peculiarities in connection 
with the customs of the Arruans, consists in the high 
value they place upon elephants' tusks, brass gongs, and 
l^rgc porcelain dishes, which are in such demand, that 
they generally form part of the cargoes brought by the 
foreign traders. The writer has a lively recollection of 
the incredulous surprise with which he listened to the 
statements of the Bughis traders he met with in Java 
and Singapore during his earlier visits to the Archi- 
pelago, who informed him that the islanders hoarded up 
these valuables, without making any ostensible use of 
them, and gave prices which enabled the Bughis traders 
to buy. up these articles on any terms, in fact to command 
the market. Siam and Cochin-China were then the chief 
sources of the supply of ivory, but latterly African tusks 
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have been imported from Europe by the Netherlands 
Company for the Moluccan trade, so that the demand 
seems rather to be on the increase. This singular practice 
of hoarding articles of such value, which is common also to 
the natives of Timor-Luut and the Serwatty Islands, will 
have to noticed more fully when the brown-coloured 
tribes of the Archipelago come under review. With the 
Timor-Laut and Senvatty islanders, the practice is con- 
nected with religious observances, the tusks more 
especially being purchased by the wealthy tor display 
during their funereal ceremonies, after which they are 
preserved by their descendants as relics. Probably tins 
will prove to be the case with the Arruans also, whrv, 
more full information is obtained concerning thru* 
customs. 

• 

The following interesting details respecting the social 
condition and customs of the inhabitants of Vorkay, one 
of the southernmost islands of the group, and lying in the 
immediate vicinity of the principal trcpang and pearl 
fisheries, is extracted from Lieutenant Kolii's narrative cjf 
the (i Voyage of the ‘ DourgaP ” It must be taken into 
consideration, however, that the natives were on then- 
good behaviour during the visits of the Dutch officers, 
and wore especially anxious to leave a favourable im- 
pression on the minds of their guests. Nevertheless, his 
statements respecting their peaceful behaviour towards each 
other are confirmed bv the traders who have long held 
intercourse with them, although they complain sadly of 
the unceremonious manner in which they are liable, to 
he ejected from the community, if they or their people 
happen to offend the natives’ prejudices. These differences. 
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however, are rarely attended with bloodshed, and even 
the sufferers themselves admit that their property is never 
appropriated, although it is sometimes much injured hv 
the rough manner in which it is bundled into their boats, 
if they are so unfortunate as to incur displeasure. 

i( It is certainly worthy of remark that thefeg simple 
Allbcrs, without the hope of reward or fear of punishment 
after death (Mr. Kolff here alludes to the ignorance of 
the Armans respecting a future state), live in such peace 
and brotherly love with one amflher, and that they recog- 
nize the right of property in the fullest sense of the word, 
without their being any other authority among them than 
tfie decisions of their elders, according to the customs of 
their forefathers, which arc held in the highest regard. 
During my stay among them,. I never perceived the least 
discord, either among themselves or with their neighbours 
in the adjacent villages, which one would suppose might 
naturally take place from the clashing of interests in the 
trepaug fishery, or from their appetite for strong drink, 
^his last is the chief, if not the sole vice winch exists 
among them. 

“ No Alfoer can take unto himself a wife until he has 
delivered the marriage* present, which consists of ele- 
phants' teeth, brass gongs, cloth, &c. This is not usually 
all paid at once, but by instalments during several years. 
A father, who has many daughters, becomes a rich man 
by the presents which he receives on their marriage, if 
a young man wishes to marry, and is possessed of nothing, 
it qfton occurs that he makes a voyage of a year’s duration 
among the other islands ; and making known his purpose, 
demands contributions from those lie visits to enable him 

v 3 
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to make up the instalment of goods which it is necessary 
to place in the hands of the parents. The ceremony of 
betrothing is celebrated by a feast, at which arrack forms 
a very necessary adjunct. 

“ It is not law ful for a man to enter the house of a 
neighbour during his absence; and if any one offends in 
this particular, he is obliged to pay a piece of cloth, or 
some other goods, to the owner of the house. The sen- 
tence is passed by the elders, who openly call upon the 
offender to pay the fine, "which makes diim so, ashamed 
that he either does so, or immediately leaves the village. 
This fine is called ‘ pakul deride’ by the natives. Should 
any one even touch the w ife of another, he must make ‘a 
large atonement for the offence. The Macassar traders 
informed me that they were. always obliged to watch their 
people narrowly, to keep them from approaching too near 
the married women, as the least touch would render them 
liable to a fine; and unless this was paid, the Alfoers 
would not be satisfied. 

“ They pride themselves much in the possession of ,■>. 
number of elephants’ tusks, and brass gongs ; the value 
of the first being determined according to their length, 
and of the latter by their weight and circumference. 
They formerly obtained these articles from the Banda 
traders, who themselves procured them from Batavia, 
Malacca, and Singapore. 

# * * * * 

“ The following occurrence gives a remarkable proof of 
the mildness of their laws. An Alfoer, who had gone out 
fishing, intending to be absent eight days, did not return ; 
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and bis wife, who had no more provisions at home than 
would last her for this period, requested assistance from a 
neighbour. Hence arose a mutual friendship, which, 
however, at first only showed itself in little attentions, the 
man drawing water, cutting wood, and providing fish for 
his fair neighbour, who could not avoid feeling grateful 
for the kindness ; and no one will be surprised at their 
friendship at length ripening into love, when, conscious 
of their guilt, they took tlight to one of the neighbouring 
islands. The husband, who had been detained by con- 
trary winds, returned at the end of two months, and 
demanded his wife of her brothers, who were therefore 
Necessitated to go in search of her, when the guilty 
couple were soon discovered, and brought back to their 
village. The injured husband demanded an enormous 
fine from the seducer of his wife, which the latter refused 
to pay, stating that*during his entire life he should 
not be able to collect a sufficient quantity of trepang to 
make up the sum. An appeal was thereupon made to 
tjic elders ; and on the woman being questioned, she 
frankly stated that the kindness of her neighbour in 
supplying her wants had called forth her gratitude, and 
this ripened into love ; she had made the first advances. 
The ciders considered this mode of proceeding on the 
part of the wife rather strange ; but taking it into consi- 
deration that it was very difficult for any one to withstand 
a declaration of love from a young woman, they lost 
sight of the severe laws respecting the conduct of men 
towards married women, and determined that the offender 
should only pay a small fine, and advised the husband 
never again to leave his wife at home without provisions. 
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The lady returned home with her husband, who was wise 
enough never to mention the subject, following up the old 
proverb : 

“'Men meet geene ouilc Koeijen uit ile sloot lialcn.’ 

"Among the *yfoers, the treatment of their dead betrays, 
in the greatest degree, their uncivilized condition, and the 
uncertainty which exists among them as to their future 
state. When a man dies, his relations assemble, and 

destroy all the goods he 'may have collected during bis 

' * # 

life, even the gongs are broken to pieces, and thrown 
away. In their villages I met with several heaps of 
porcelain plates and basins, the property of deceased 
individuals, the survivors entertaining an idea that they 
have no right to make usp of them. After death the 
body is laid out on a small mat, and supported against 
a ladder until the relatives of tfie deceased assemble, 
which seldom takes place until four days have elapsed ; 
and as decomposition will have commenced before this, 
tin* parts where moisture has appeared are covered witjj 
bun . Fruitless endeavours to stop the progress of 
decay ! In the meantime, damar or resin is con- 
tinually burnt in the house, while the guests who have 
already assembled regale themselves with (piantities of 
arrack, and of a spirit they themselves prepare from the 
juice of a fruit, amid violent raving, the discord being 
increased by the beating of gongs, and the howling and 
lamentation of the women. Food is offered to the 
deceased ; and when they find he does not partake 
of it, the mouth is filled with eatables, siri and arrack, 
until it runs down the: body, and spreads over the floor. 
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When the friends and relatives are all collected, the 
body is placed upon a bier, on which numerous pieces 
of cloth have been laid, the quantity being according to 
the ability of the deceased ; and under the bier are placed 
large dishes of China porcelain, to catch anv moisture 
that may fall from the body. The dishes which ‘have been 
put to this purpose are afterwards much prized by the 
AH bers. The body is then brought out before the house, 
and supported against a post, when attempts are made to 
induce it to eat. • Lighted segjflhs, arrack, rice, fruit, & c., 
are again stuffed into its mouth, and the by-standers, 
striking up a song, demand whether the sight of all Ins 
^Tiends and fellow-villagers will not induce the deceased 
to awaken ? At length, when they find all these endea- 
vours to he fruitless, they place the body on a bier, 
adorned with flags, and carry it out into the forest, where 
it is fixed upon the top of four posts. A tree, usually the 
Pavetta Indica, is then planted near it ; and it is remark- 
able that at this last ceremony none but women, entirely 
leaked, are present. This is called by the AliWrs ‘sudah 
buang/ by which they mean that the body is now cast 
away, and can listen to them no longer. The entire 
ceremony proves that the Alfoers are deprived of that 
consolation afforded by our religion ; and that they only 
give expression to the grief they naturally feel at parting 
with one to whom they have been attached/'* 

The chiefs and upper classes of the north-western 
islands of the group are for the most part Christians of 
the, Dutch Reformed Church, the pastoral duties being 

* Kolflf, “ Voyage of the 1 Ikmrgu/ " p. 10 1 d 
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performed by native teachers, who are sent there by the 
missionary establishments of Amboyna, the government 
allowing them a small salary. Wadia, a little island 
near the northern extreme, is, however, occupied almost 
exclusively by Mohammedans, but they do not seem to 
make much progress in gaining proselytes. The pagan 
inhabitants show a greater tendency towards Christianity, 
as some of our festivals have been adopted by them, but 
apparently without understanding their meaning. The 
labours of the Dutch 'missionaries have been chiefly 
exerted among the brown-coloured tribes of the Moluccas, 
the difficulty they have experienced in finding native 
teachers who were willing to reside among wild tribes tn 
a different race, being the chief cause of their apparent 
neglect of the Papuans. The opening that was afforded 
by the existence of semi-Malayan communities on the 
western islands of the Arm Group, seems to have been 
availed of at an early period of the Dutch occupation of 
the Moluccas, as some of the neat little churches which 
are found near the chief villages, have dates inscribed 
over their doors which show that they were erected in the 
early part of the last century. One of the objects of 
Lieutenant Kolff’s expedition of 1820 was to inquire into 
the state of the Christian Church in the more remote 
islands of the Moluccan Seas, which had been neglected 
during the troubles occasioned by the last European war; 
and for this purpose he was accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Kam, the bead of the Dutch Church at Amboyna, 
whose name is prominently connected with missionary 
labours in the Moluccas. 

A full description of the Arru Islands and their 
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motley inhabitants would prove deeply interesting to 
ethnographical science. If, as there is much reason to 
suspect, the Arruans were originally of the same race with 
the inhabitants of the opposite coast of New Guinea, the 
course of improvement which has led to their becoming 
one of the best-conducted tribes of the Indian Archi- 
pelago might here be detected ; and philanthropists would 
have data on which to act in reclaiming a race, which 
becomes more interesting from the utter barbarism in 
which some of itf* members arc %tecped. 
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Within the geographical limits ot‘ the Indian Arehi- 
pelago, the Papuans only appear as inhabitants of the 
sea-coast in New Guinea and t ho islands immediately 
adjacent. In other parts of this region thev are found 
only among the mountain fa*t nesses, maiutaimiiir an 
unequal struggle with the brown races hy wlioni thev are 
surrounded. In some of the Spice Islands, the group 
nearest to New Guinea, "their extirpation is matter of 
history,” as observed by Mr. Crawfurd in his valuable 
" History of the Indian Archipelago.”* In Ceram'and 


* V<ii. j, ]>. lb. 
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Gilolo a few scattered remnants of the race still exist ; 

but they hold little or no intercourse with their more 

civilized neighbours, flying into the thickets which 

afford them shelter and concealment on the first 
% 

appearance of a stranger, experience having taught them 
that death or captivity will be their fate if they*fall into 
the hands of their natural enemies. The characteristics 
of the Mountain Papuans must therefore be sought in 
those islands where their numerical strength permits 
them to lead a life* more fitted fo t human beings than that 
of their hunted brethren. It is an error to suppose that 
these poor creatures disappear before civilization. Their 
Aief destroyers are the wild and warlike hunting tribes of 
the brown race ; and, excepting the ca*e of the Moluccas, 
wherever^ European civilization has been introduced, the 
Papuans are more numerous than elsewhere. In the 
Philippines, for example, according to an intelligent 
modern traveller, their number in the year 1812 
amounted to 25,000 souls. * 

The large island of Mysol or Mesual, which lies 
nearly midway between the north-western extreme of 
New Guinea and Ceram, is said to have been occupied 
exclusively by Papuans when this region was lirst visited 
by Europeans, and they still form the bulk of the inland 
population; but the villages of the coast are occupied by 
a mixed race, in which the Papuan element; however, 
prevails. The islands of Goram, Ceram-Laut, Uo, Poppo, 
and Geby, and Patani-IIoek, the south-eastern extreme 
of Qilolo, are also occupied by people of the mixed rat 1 '*, 


* Mollat, “Les Philippines/' &e., vul. i, p. Paris, i > 1 0 
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who are remarkable for their maritime activity, and for 
their friendly disposition towards European strangers. 
The mixture has arisen chiefly from these spots having 
been the places of refuge for offenders against the regu- 
lations established for the monopoly of spices in the 
Moluccas, and which, until a comparatively recent period, 
bad been so rigidly enforced, that even suspected persons 
were unwilling to submit to the summary jurisdiction of 
the Dutch residents and “ post-houders,” if they had the 
slightest prospect of escaping to another district where 
they would be beyond the reach of the Spice-laws. The 
pilots and interpreters who accompany European traders 
on their vovages to New Guinea, are of this race, chicfiy 
from Go ram and Geby, and they are considered upon the 
whole as faithful and intelligent. The cordially of the 
natives of Goram towards European strangers, affords a 
strong contrast to the reserve which tempers the hospi- 
tality of even the best disposed Mohammedan natives of 
the Moluccas. 

The eastern extremity of Ceram, and also the greater 
portion of the north coast of that island, was inhabited 
by Papuans on the first arrival of Europeans in the East ; 
but they are now only to be found in the jungles, and 
seem to be rapidly disappearing before the brown tribes, 
who are both numerous and warlike. Valeutyn, the old 
Dutch historian of the East, who resided for many years 
at Amboyna and Banda, thus describes the condition of 
the Papuan communities of the coast of Ceram in the 
early part of the last century : “ llote (a river on the 
north coast of the island) is the northernmost rendezvous 
of the people of Messowal (Mysol), and it appears that 
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these Papoewas come here to trade with those of the Bay 
of Ifatoewc. It is also the boundary-limit ( grenspaal ) of 
the l’apoewas there. For those of Messawal, and their 
adherents, formerly used to plunder the other Papoewas 
who lived to the east and north-east of liote, and there- 
fore they named this place ‘ Hote/ which, in their lan- 
guage, means boundary-limit, or separation. Those of 
Messowal had left off this plundering for some years, 
when presently the Papoewas to the east and north-east 
of liote attacked »the other natives ; and so many com- 
plaints were laid before their Honours (the Raad, or 
council), by the inhabitants of Amboyna, that in the first 
instance their Honours counselled the Sultan of Tidore, in 
Saif-AddcerPs time, to prevent these occurrences ; which 
he pretended to do. But afterwards he instructed them 
to attack and plunder our allies; and their Honours were 
obliged to give orders to the people of Amboyna to 
attack the Papoewas, not only on our coasts, but also in 
their own nests on the coasts of Maba, Wcda, and Sal- 
wajti.* The old residences of the inhabitants of liote, at 
least while they remained on the banks of the river, were 
like those of the other Papoewas, in the high forest, 
where they built their houses, according to an old native 
custom, on high piles, or among the branches of the 
waringin-trees, so far from the ground that they could 
only be got at by climbing ladders, which they probably 
did in order to secure themselves from sudden attacks. 
But in the year 1673, they removed to a spot a little to 

* The two first of these places arc on (he east coast of Gilolo, and 
the last is a large island situated between Gilolo and New Guinea. — 

G. W. E. 
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the eastward of # the river, where they have remained ever 
since.”* 

The waringin-tree, alluded to by Valentyn, is a variety 
of the Ficus , very closely resembling the banyan-tree of 
the continent of India; spreading in like manner over a 
large space of ground, the lateral branches sending down 
shoots, which take root, and become supplementary 
trunks. The circumstance of the wilder Papuans taking 
delight in residing among the branches of waringin- 
tree s, whose dense folihge and horizontally spreading 
branches render them well adapted for the purpose, has 
been repeatedly noticed by travellers, but hitherto their 
accounts seem to have been little credited. This free V 
of peculiar interest in connection with the earlier history 
of the native races of the Far Fast, as it is regarded with a 
superstitious veneration by all the aboriginal tribes of the 
Archipelago, as well as by those of the northern coasts 
of Australia, and by the lower classes, at least, of the 
Chinese. 

ValentyiFs account of a wild people found in the 
interior of Ceram, winch is given below, agrees with 
information obtained by the writer within the last few 
years from natives of the south coast of that island, 
except as regards their being cannibals, on which point 
the informants were not unanimous. But all agreed in 
describing them as a particularly small race, of very dark 
complexion, with black frizzled hair, resembling that of 
the Papuans. “There are yet many other ,\lfoers [Al- 
foereetten) existing in the eastern part of Ceram ; as those 


Valent wr, u Beschryvingu van Ahiboiua,*' p. ;V1. 
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of Wassoa, Marihoenoe, of the country Jn land of Sepa 
and Tamilau; also inland of Ilaja, and in the district 
Silaii Binauwer ; and also inland of Cattaroewa, and in 
other places which are not accurately known ; — a people 
so wild that they will not hold communication with any- 
body; residing chiefly in high waringin and othe # r trees ; 
living separately, from a want of mutual confidence, each 
in his own tree ; and not only killing one another, but 
eating each other up.”* 

Some allowance *nust in 4 made # for the exaggeration in 

which thi' brown tribes always indulge when speaking of 

this degraded race, apparently with the view of furnishing 

alT apology for the cruel manner in which they hunt 

them down whenever an opportunity offers ; but of the 

general correctness of the above details, there can be 

little doubt. The case of a people so situated must be 

almost hopeless. This is probably the last stage in 

which the race has existed in many of the islands, large 

and small, from which it has now totally disappeared; and 

the^ireumstance brings forcibly to mind the condition in 

which a remnant of a native tribe of Van Diemen’s Land 

was discovered, some years after the main body had 

been hunted down and transferred to an island in Bass’s 

Strait. Many of the smaller islands lying between the 
* •„ * 

Moluccas and New Guinea, are now altogether uninha- 
bited, but the former occupants may have removed them- 
selves to one of the larger islands in their vicinity, where 
they could fi^d a retreat in the mountain lastnesses on 
the approach of danger. 


* Yalentyn, “ Beschryvinge van Amboina,” p. ?$. 
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The power of the maritime tribes of My sol, and some 
of the larger islands adjacent to the west coast of New 
Guinea, must have been considerable during the last 
century, as the ravages committed by their flotillas, 
which appear to have resembled that of the Outanatas 
seen by'Mr. Modern, are a repeated subject of complaint 
in the writings of the time. The anecdote given by 
Captain Forrest, which is extracted below, relates to one 
of the latest and most formidable of the expeditions in 
which a number of Pap (tan tribes had combined in fitting 
out a fleet of sufficient force to operate at a distance from 
home. These enterprises, which had for their object 
both trade and plunder, were the terror of the fishermen 
of the Moluccas, as the latter were generally kidnapped 
when caught in convenient situations. This will explain 
the anxiety of the Dutch authorities of the Moluccas to 
suppress these expeditions by every means in their power; 
and although the measures adopted in the case mentioned 
by Captain Forrest can scarcely be approved off, still 
every allowance must be made for the irritation caused by 
the constant complaints of those whose near relatives had 
been carried off bv the marauders, for such they must 
undoubtedly be considered. 

“ About ten in the forenoon we were ready to sail 
(from Mysol). This morning Tuan Hadjee (the Tidore 
chief, who accompanied Captain Forrest as guide and 
interpreter) was visited by the consort of the Rajah of 
Salwatty, whose husband had lately been circumvented 
by the Dutch, and sent to the Cape of Good Hope. I 
also paid yiy respects to the lady, and made her a pre- 
sent. She was well-looking, and had three female 
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attendants. She presented Tuan Hadjce with a small 
corocoro ; and from him I learned the following account 
of her lord. Some time about the year 1770, a number 
of Papua boats from New Guinea, the islands Aroo, 
Salwatty, and Mysol, near the time of the vernal equinox, 
• when the seas arc generally smooth, assembled to the 
number of more than a hunted, and sailed up the Strait 
of Patientia, which divides Batchian from Gololo. They 
committed no hostilities; but the Butch, apprehensive of 
what they might do, sent to tllfcm, and made the chiefs 
presents oT cloth, &c., upon which they dispersed ; and 
after fishing a few days, and hunting in the woods, they 
iffcnt home. However, the llajah of Salwatty stayed 
behind, but neither he nor any of his people did any 
mischief. The Dutch, willing Jo get the llajah into then- 
power, fell on the following stratagem. They sent a 
messenger to him with a paper, signed and sealed by the 
Governor of Ternate, telling him it was a pardon and 
remission of his sala (offence) for having come with an 
an^ed force into the Dutch territories ; and that he, in 
particular, was more lucky than the other Papua chiefs, 
who had returned home without such a formal absolution. 
At the same time, he was invited to come and see Ternate, 
where the governor would do him all kinds of honour 
suitable to his rank ; and in case he should fancy anything 
in the Company’s warehouses, lie had a bag of dollars 
presented him. This was the bait. The Coffrce chief, 
sensible the_ dollars could buy him nothing in his own 
country, whither he certainly might have carried them, 
and having heard of the fine things to be bought of the 
Dutch at Ternate, could not resist the temptation of 
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laying out money, got unexpectedly and for nothing. 
He therefore consenting, went, accompanied by ten or 
twelve of his people, into the fort, and waited on the 
governor, who showed him civility and respect. He then 
laid out his dollars. Presently a guard was turned out ; 
and they thought themselves so sure of their prisoner, 
that they did not even shut the gates. When it was 
announced to him that he must surrender, he whispered 
to his people — who were ready to munyamo (run a muck) 
upon the occasion to serve their master,* or sell their lives 
dear — not to stir in his defence, but to save themselves ; 
which, while the Rajah was delivering up his cress 
(dagger), they immediately did; and running out ol 
the fort, they got on board their corocoro, and escaped. 
The Rajah is now*a prisoner at the Cape. Possibly the 
Dutch allowed his people to get away.”* 

It must be remembered that this affair took place 
when the government of Netherlands' India was in the 
hands of a trading company, so that the Dutch nation is 
only indirectly responsible. Indeed, I should have hesitated 
in bringing it forward at a time when our own adminis- 
tration in the East presents many tender points, bad not 
common justice towards the Papuans rendered it neces- 
sary to produce evidence, that would tend to show how it 
has happened, that three centuries of intercourse with an 
European race settled in their immediate neighbourhood, 
has been anything but favourable to the advance of the 
native tribes of New Guinea. 

* Forrest, “Voyage to New Guinea,” p, 147. 
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* CHAPTER' VII. 

§ 

AHETAS, OR NEGRITOS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

m 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE AH ETAS IN THE PHILIPPINES — ACCOUNTS 

OF EARLY VOYAGERS — NATURE OF THE COUNTRY PHYSICAL 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AH ETAS — POOD — HABITS — SINGULAR 
PRACTICE — NOSTALGIA OR HOME-SICKNESS — INDIVIDUALS RE- 
SIDING WITH THE FOREIGN SETTLERS — M. DE LA GXROXIERB’s 

VISIT TO A MOUNTAIN TRIBE — FIRST INTRODUCTION PERSONAL 

APPEARANCE — HABITS — WORSHIP — CUSTOMS ON THE DEATH OF 
ONE OF THEIR TRIBE — MODE OF COURTSHIP — RESPECT FOR OLD 
AGE — STYLE OF LANGUAGE — POISONED ARROWS — AGILITY OF 
**THE A BETAS* 

The woolly-haired tribes are more numerous in the 
Philippines than in any other group of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, with the exception of New Guinea. M. Mallat, 
as already stated, gives the amount of the “Negrito” 
population in 1842 as 25,000. This can only be con- 
sidered as approximative, still it is probably not far from 
the true amount. The race, therefore, can scarcely be 
les^ numerous now than on the first arrival of the Spa- 
niards more than three centuries ago. Indeed, their 
distribution among the islands of the group seems to have 
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been mueli the same then as at the present day ; for the 
island on which they were first seen was named by 
Magellan “ Isla dos Negros/’ to distinguish it from the 
adjacent island Zebu, where his ships remained for some 
months. Negros still contains a large population of 
Papuans/while Zebu is altogether free from them, and no 
record exists of their having ever been found there. Samar 
and Leyte are similarly situated with Zebu, but Min- 
danao and Mindoro contain several tribes of Negritos, and 
they form the chief population of the less accessible parts 
in the mountain ranges of Luzon, the largest island of 
the Philippine Group. 

The accounts of the Negritos given by the early Spanish 
navigators perfectly apply to their present condition. They 
are described as being siyaller, more slightly built, and 
less dark in colour than the negroes of Africa, and as 
having features less marked with the negro characteristics, 
but as having woolly instead of lank hair ; and their social 
condition could not have been much better than now, 
since they arc described as living on roots, and the pro- 
duce of the chase ; and as sleeping in the branches of the 
trees, or among the ashes of the fires at which they had 
cooked their food. 

The following details respecting their present condition 
have been obtained chiefly from the accounts of MM. 
Mallat and de la Gironiere, the former an intelligent 
historian, and the latter an able describer of the adven- 
tures that befel him during a residence of twenty years 
among the aboriginal races of the Philippines.* » 

* Mallat, uhi supra. De^fi Gironicre, “ Vingt Annies aux 
Philippines,” Paris, 1553. 
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But it will be as well, in the first instance, to give a 
short account of the geographical features of this group, 
which forms the northern extreme of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. It consists of a mass of mountains, the peaks of 
which are often active volcanos, with alluvial plains, occa- 
sionally of great extent, lying at their base. As in all 
volcanic countries, the soil possesses great natural fertility, 
which is here displayed in the production of a vegetation 
scarcely less vigorous and luxuriant than that of New 
Guinea. A porti<7n of the plains, more especially on the 
western side of Luzon, the largest and northernmost of 
the group, is under cultivation ; but the mountains, for 
*The most part, remain in their natural condition, covered 
with lofty trees and a thick growth of underwood, or 
forming peaks and precipices inaccessible to any animal 
less active than a savage. Here, and here only, the 
Papuans are now to be found, sometimes holding friendly 
intercourse, and exchanging the produce of their moun- 
tains, with the brown races of the plains, but more 
generally living secluded in their fastnesses, and attacking 
all indiscriminately who venture to approach their 
domains. 

The name bestowed on them by the Spaniards is 
“ Negritos,” or little negroes, but that of “ Itas” or 
“ Ah etas”* seems to be their usual appellation among the 
planters and villagers of the plains. They are well 
formed and sprightly, but very low in stature, as they 
rarely exceed four feet and a half in height. Their 
colour is a shade or two lighter than that of the races of 
Africa, and their features arefjjess negro-like, the nose, 

* Written "A/etas,” but pronounced as above. 

G 2 
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although broad and flat, not being particularly remarkable. 
The deficiency of chin is, however, very observable, and 
the hair is invariably crisp and frizzled* Their chief food 
consists of roots and fruits, the spontaneous productions 
of the forests {for they have not as yet learned to culti- 
vate the soil). To these they add the spoils of the 
chase, which are sometimes sufficiently abundant, as the 
woods abound in feathered game, as well as deer, wild 
pigs, and buffaloes. The game is roasted, or rather 
scorched, and is usually eaten on the spot where it 
has been slain, a measure, by the way, almost necessary 
when wild buffaloes fall into their hands, as these animals 
are sometimes of enormous size. Their weapons dT* 
war and the chase are bows and arrows (which last are 
carried in a quiver of bamboo), and lances or throw ing- 
spears. Their domestic habits are thus noticed by M. 
.Maliat, who does not, however, appear to have seen them in 
their mountain fastnesses, as was the case with M. De La 
(iironieiv, whose description of a visit to one of the tribes 
we shall have to quote presently: “They lie dowifc to 
sleep wherever the night overtakes them, either in a tree 
or on the grass; and when the weather is cold, or the 
earth damp, they make a large fire, and roll themselves 
in the warm ashes, or pass the night under the shelter of 
a spreading tree. 

* * * * • 
“Sworn enemies of the Indians (brown tribes) they have 
preserved a custom from which they never derogate and 
which renders them exceedingly formidable. When a 
member of their family tip-one of their friends dies, one of 
them presents himself immediately among his companions 
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and the parents of the defunct, with a quiver at his back 
and a bow and arrow in his hand, and declares he is 
going to depart, swearing that he will not return among 
them until he has killed one or more of the Indians, in 
order to avenge the death of their friend, which he attri- 
butes to the sorcery of their rivals* lie immediately 
resorts to the places which he knows them to frequeyt, 
and ascends the trees, from which he examines the 
domicile of the Indians, the river in which they are in 
the habit of bathing, or the •brook from which they 
collect thS auriferous sands ; and there, hidden and in 
silence, awaits the opportunity of striking them dead with 
^his poisoned arrows. Then he returns among his 
people, and mingles in their songs, dances, and rejoicings, 
for he has avenged the death of a brother or a friend.”* 
Those who are acquainted with the practices of the 
aboriginal tribes of Australia will read this paragraph 
with deep interest. Indeed it displays the characteristic 
which has chiefly led to the Papuans being regarded with 
hatred and abhorrence by all the brown tribes with whom 
they come in contact, and which, if persevered in, would 
eventually lead to their total extermination. And in 
countries exclusively occupied by the race, where of 
necessity the victim has to he sought in a kindred tribe, 
this practice has contributed more than any other cause 
jto that estrangement between the different tribes which 
has proved an effectual bar to mutual improvement. M. 
Ma^at, will, I am sure, excuse me if I correct his account 
in ope unimportant particular. It is not on the death of 

% 

* Mallat, “ Les Philippines,” tome u, p. 91. 
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an individual, but on that of a warrior of the tribe, that a 
victim is sought in another community; and the practice 
seems to be rapidly disappearing from among the moun- 
tain Papuans, perhaps from it sometimes producing 
a retaliation that has not left a sufficient number of 
warriors alive to avenge the death of the slain. 

JVI. Mallat also notices the apparently untameable 
nature of Papuans of the Philippines, and their incessant 
desire to return to the savage state, which has often 
rendered attempts to civilize individual* utterly abortive. 
But this feeling appears only to exist when in the neigh- 
bourhood of their homes, for the cheerfulness, and 
apparent forgetfulness of country, which is displayed b 
the Papuans, whether of the mountains or coasts, who are 
found in a state of slavery throughout the southern settle- 
ments of the Archipelago, is calculated to arrest the 
attention of those who have had opportunities of observ- 
ing them closely. Indeed the Papuans appear to be 
totally exempt from that “ nostalgia,” or home-sickness, 
which prevails among the natives of Australia, and those 
of Rotti, near Timor, when removed from their own 
country. This feeling is so prominent among the latter, 
that a body of six hundred men, who had been impressed 
into the Dutch service to act as troops in their Indian 
settlements, became almost extinct in the course of a 
few years, and the lives of the remainder, about forty iu« 
number, were only saved by their being sent back to their 
own country. _ 

“The character of the Negritos is untameable, and jt is 
impossible to surmount their tendency to idleness. 
Prompted by an irresistible instinct to return to the place 
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of their birth, they prefer a savage life to all the charms 

of civilization. It has occurred that individuals, who 

• 

have taken Negritos during their infancy,* and made 
sacrifices to give them an education, have found them- 
selves suddenly abandoned by them. An instance is 
given in which the Archbishop of Manilla brought up one 
of them with great care, and even ordained him as a 
priest ; but who, unable to support a social life ( la vie 
sociale), left his cassock behind and returned to the 
mountains, a staking example of the power which a 
love of liberty and independence preserves/’* 

A few individual Negritos arc always to be found 
‘ about the capital, generally attached to the establishments 
of the higher functionaries, where they lead a life by 
no means well calculated to improve their habits, as they 
are alternately petted by their masters, and teased by 
their fellow-servants, who take delight in witnessing the 
fitful fury into which the little creatures are thrown. 
M. Mallat had one of them in his service while at 
Manilla, and therefore must have had favourable op- 
portunities of examining their characteristics. He was 
a native of the Sierra which forms the western side of the 
port of Manilla. “ The almost inaccessible retreats of 
these wild mountains, are inhabited by a great number of 
the little negroes, called Negritos, of whom wc have 
spoken above. It sometimes happens, that they are 
hunted up in their places of refuge, when endeavours arc 
made to take some prisoners, choosing the younger ones, 
why are brought up by the inhabitants until they attain 


* Mallat “ Lcs Philippines,” tome ij, p. 93. 
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the age of reason, and who employ them, in the interval, 
in different services, and then give them their liberty. 
One of oar friends had one in his possession, which he 
gave over to ns. lie was called Panchote, was not 
wanting in intelligence, and Mas especially full of mis- 
chief/’* • 

The following account of M. de la Gironierc’s visit to 
a tribe residing near the east coast of Luzon, a little to 
the north of the parallel of Manilla, is the more interest- 
ing from such events being of very rare. occurrence, their 
communication with strangers being seldom of a friendly 
nature. “ I passed three days among the good Tagalocs 
of Biuangonan, who received and feted me like a real' 
prince. The fourth day I made my adieus, and we 
directed our course towards. the north, among mountains 
always covered with thick forests, and which, like those 
wc had just quitted, presented uo traced route, excepting 
a fen' narrow path-ways beaten by wild beasts. We 
advanced with caution for wc were now in the parts 
inhabited by the Ajetas. At night we concealed our tires, 
and one of us always acted as sentinel, for what we feared 
most was a surprise. 

“One morning, while pursuing our way in silence, we 
heard before us a chorus of squeaking tones, which had 
more resemblance to the cries of birds then to the human 
voice. We kept on our guard, concealing our approach 
as much as possible with the aid of the trees and 
brambles. All at once we perceived at a little distance 
about forty savages, of all sexes and ages, who Jiad 


* “ Lcs Philippines,” ij, p. 193. 
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absolutely the air of animals. They were on the banks 
of a rivulet, surrounding a great fire. We made several 
steps in advance, and presented the butt-ends of our.guns 
towards them. As soon as they perceived us they set up 
shrill cries, and prepared to take to flight ; but I made 
signs to them, by showing them some packets *of segars, 
that we wished to offer them for their acceptance. I 
had fortunately received at Binangonan all the instructions 
necessary lor knowing how to open a communication with 
them. As soon, as they comprehended us, they ranged 
themselves into a line, like men preparing for a review : 
this was the signal that we might approach. We went 
up to them with our segars in our hands, and I com- 
menced distributing them from one extremity of the line, 
it was very important that we should make friends with 
them, and give each an equal share, according to their 
custom. The women who happened to be in the family- 
way claimed a double share, and patted the most pro- 
minent part of their persons in order to bring under my 
ijotiee their title to the claim. The distribution being 
over, our alliance was cemented, and peace concluded, 
when they commenced smoking. A deer was hanging to 
a tree, from which the chief cut three large slices with a 
knife of bamboo, and threw them into the tire, and draw- 
ing them out an instant afterwards, presented a piece to 
each of us. The exterior was slightly burned and 
sprinkled with ashes, but the interior was perfectly raw 
and bloody. It would not do, however, to show the 
repugnance I felt at making a repast scarcely better than 
that of a cannibal, for my hosts would have been 
scandalized, and I wished to live in good correspondence 

g 3 
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with them for some days. I therefore cat my piece of 
venison, which, after all, was not ill-flavoured, and my 
Indians having followed my example, our good repute 
was established, and treason on their part no longer 
possible. 

“ I found myself at length among the people of whom 
I had been in search since my departure from Jala Jala, 
and commenced examining and studying them at my ease. 
We established our bivouac a few paces from theirs, as if we 
formed a part of the family' of our new friends. I could 
only converse with them by gestures, and had u'nheard-of 
difficulty in making myself understood ; but the day after 
my arrival I had an interpreter. A woman who brought < 
a child for me to give it a name, had been brought 
up by the Tagalocs. She had spoken their language, 
and still remembered sufficient to furnish me with all the 
particulars that interested me, although not without 
difficulty. 

“The people with whom I had come to amalgamate for 
several days, appeared to me rather in the light of a larsre 
family of apes than of human beings. Even their 
voices resembled the small cries of these animals, and 
their gestures were identical. The only difference I 
found consisted in their knowledge of the use of the how 
and lauce, and in being able to make a lire ; but in order 
to depict them well, I will commence by describing their 
forms and physiognomies. The Ajctas or Negritos are 
ebonv-black, like the negroes of Africa. Their utmost 
stature is four feet and a half ; the hair is woolly, ancl as 
they take no pains in clearing it, and do not kuow how to 
arrange it, it forms a sort of crown around the head, 
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which gives, them an exceedingly fantastic aspect, and 
makes the head appear when seen from a distance, as if 
surrounded with a sort of aureole. The eyes are rather 
yellow, but of a vivacity and brilliancy comparable to that 
of the eagle. The necessity of living by the chase, and 
of pursuing the prey without cessation, exercises Jthis organ 
in a manner which gives it this remarkable vivacity. The 
features of the Ajetas somewhat resemble ( 't lament un 
pen) those of the African blacks ; the lips, however, 
arc less prominent. \\ bile sull, young they are neatly 
formed; but the life they lead in the woods, sleeping 
always in the open air without shelter, eating a large 
quantity one day and often nothing the next, and pro- 
longed lasts followed by repasts eaten with the gluttony 
of wild beasts, produce a large stomach and render the 
extremities meagre and lank. They wear no clothing, 
with the exception of a little belt of the bark of trees, 
eight or ten inches wide, fthich encircles the waist. 

“Their arms consist of a lance of bamboo, a bow of 
palm-wood, and poisoned arrows. They live upon roots, 
fruits, and the produce of the chase. They devour their 
meat almost raw, and live together in tribes consisting 
of fifty to sixty individuals. During the day, the old 
people, the infirm, and the children, assemble around a 
large tire, while the others are hunting in the woods; and 
when they obtain a prey that will last for some days, they 
all remain around the fire. At night they all sleep pelc- 
m&lc among the ashes of the fire. It is extremely curious 
to see fifty of these creatures of all ages, and more or less 
deformed, thus collected together. The old women 
especially are hideous ; their decrepit limbs, large 
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stomachs, and extraordinary head of hair, give them 
the appearance of furies, or old witches. 

* * # * 

u The Ajetas have no religion, and adore no star. It 
appears, however, that they have transmitted to the Tan- 
guiancs (a brown race inhabiting the neighbourhood), or 
have learned from the latter, the practice of worshipping 
for a day a rock, or the trunk of a tree, in which they find 
a resemblance to some annual or other. .Then they leave 
it, and think no more about idols until they fhcet with 
some other fantastical form, which becomes a new object 
of an equally frivolous worship. They hold the dead in 
great veneration. For several years they resort to their 
graves for the purpose of depositing a bttle tobacco and 
betel upon it. The bow and arrows of the deceased are 
suspended over his grave on the day of interment, and 
according to their belief he emerges every night from the 
grave to go hunting.” 

*?• * * # « 

“ As I have already stated, the Ajetas do not always 
wait for the death of the afflicted before they bury him. 
Immediately after the body lias been deposited iu the 
grave, it becomes necessary, according to* their usages, 
that his death should be avenged. The limiters of the 
tribe go out with their lances and arrows to kill the first 
living creature they meet with, whether a man, a stag, a 
w ild hog, or a buffalo. When on their journey in search 
of a victim, they take the precaution of breaking off the 
young shoots of the shrubs they pass by, leaving the ends 
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hanging in the direction of their route, in order to warn 
neighbours and travellers to avoid the path they are 
taking in search of a man or beast to be offered up ; for 
if one of tlicir own people fall into their hands, even he 
will be sacrificed as the expiatory victim. 

“They are faithful in marriage, and only "have one 
wife. When a young man lias made bis choice, his 

friends or parents ask the consent of the girl. It is 

never refused* The day is chosen, and in the morning, 
before sunrise, the girl is sent "into the forest, where she 
hides herself, or not, according to her inclinations to- 
wards her suitor. An hour afterwards the young man 

is sent to seek her, and if he has the good luck to find 

her and bring her back to her friends before sunset, the 
marriage is coifKuimnatcd, ami she is his wife for ever. 
But if, on the contrary, he returns without her, he must 
give up all farther claim* 

“ Old age is very much respected among the ^Vjetas, 
and it is always one of *the eldest who governs their 
assemblies. All the savages of this race live, as I have 
already said, in great families of sixty to eighty. They 
stray in the forests without a fixed residence, and change 
the spot according to the greater or lesser quantity of 
game in the neighbourhood. 

* * * * 

“ Living in a state altogether primitive, these savages 
possess no instruments of music ; and their language, 
whitfh resembles, as I have already said, the chirrupping of 
birds, contains only a few words of incredible difficulty of 
acquisition by the stranger who tries to learn it. They 
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are good hunters, and have wonderful address in the use 
of the bow. The children of both sexes, while their 
parents are in the woods, exercise themselves on the 
banks of the streams with little bows and arrows. When 
a rtsh is perceived in the clear water, they discharge an 
arrow at St, and it very seldom happens that they miss 
their mark. 

“The weapons of the Ajetas are poisoned. A simple 
arrow does not make a wound of sufficient importance to 
arrest an animal, such aS a deer, in its course ; but if 
the barb has been covered with the poisonous preparation 
known to them, the least scratch produces an inex- 
tinguishable thirst in the animal, and he dies the moment 
he has gratified it. The hunters then remove the tlesh 
around the wound, and they can eat tb®f remainder with 
impunity; but if they neglect this, the entire carcase 
acquires a flavour so bitter that even the Ajetas cannot 
eat it. # 

“The Ajeta lias an incredibl? 1 agility and address in all 
his movements. lie ascends the highest trees like the 

1 ' 4 

monkeys, seizing the trunk with both hands, and applying 
the soles of his feet, 11c runs like a deer when in the 
pursuit of large game, his favourite occupation. It is 
extremely curious to ace these people departing on a 
hunting excursion ; men, women, and children, all go 
together, like a troop of orang-outangs on a plundering 
expedition. They are always accompanied by one or two 
small dogs of a singular breed, which aid them in pur- 
suing the prey after it has been wounded/'* 

* I>e la Gironiere, “ Souvenirs de Jala Jala/’ p. 2'J I et m/. 
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This is one of the fullest accounts of the Negritos of the 
Philippines that has ever been given, and from the favour- 
able opportunity M. de la Girouicre had of observing their 
habits, probably the best. The interview terminated in a 
most friendly manner ; but while the party was returning, 
the burial-place of the tribe was despoiled of a* skeleton, 
which brought the A betas upon them, and they were 
chased out of the country, nearly falling a sacrifice to 
their temerity in violating a repository for the dead. 



The subjoined comparative sketch of the personal eharaet eristics of the three races inhabiting the Philippine Islands— * 
nameh, the lagalas or brown tribes, the Negritos, am! a race, which is supposed to have a mixture of Chinese and 
Japanese bhkul, is extracted from M. M a Hat’s " Les Philippines,'* vui. n, p. ;pi. 
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* CHAPTER *VIIL 

MINDORO, NEGROS, MINDANAO, SULU AND BORNEO. 

MINDORO; VARIETIES or RACK THE BAN'GANS FRJKXPJ.Y K EL ATI ON S 

WITH THE BROWN TRIBES — NfiUROH ; HABITS OF THE WOOLLY - 
HAIRKD TRIBES — MINDANAO — SC 1.17; THE ISLAND FORMERLY OCCU- 
PIED EXCLUSIVELY BY 1’AITANS — DESCENT OF THE REIGNING 

FAMILY FROM A PAPUAN CHIEF PRESENT CONDITION — BORNEO; 

SUPPOSED NON-EXISTENCE OF PAPUAN TRIBES IN THE INTERIOR 

WOOLLY-HAIRED TRIBE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF THE EAST COAsT 

mr. dalton's description of a wild race — dutch authorities 

ON T11K EXISTENCE OF PAPUANS IN BORNEO. 

m 

Mindoro. In this island (which lies immediately 
adjacent to the south-west coast of Luzon, being separated 
only by a narrow strait), the Negritos are congregated in 
a mountainous district, called Bangan, where they live on 
friendly terms with the Manguiaucs, or wild tribes of the 
brown race, by whom they are surrounded, although very 
little intercourse subsists between them ; so that here, at 
lest, the system of sacrificing a neighbour, to avenge the 
death of one of their own tribe, seems to have been 
abandoned. Indeed the practice is apparently only per- 
sisted in by two or three of the more remote and savage 
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communities of Luzon. The Mauguianes, although a 
mild and industrious people, are so little advanced in 
civilization, that European visitors, who have not had 
opportunities of personal communication with the Ban- 
gans, often leave the island with the impression, that 
they are' only a more savage variety of the same 
race. Indeed a general impression prevails among, the 
Spanish priests and missionaries in the Philippines, that 
the brown races are the descendants of the Negritos ; and 
M. Mallat, who seems to have derived his ethnographical 
information chiefly, from this source, entertain^ the same 
opinion. But as all speculations of this nature are pur- 
posely avoided in the course of the present work, it need 
only be stated, that all the native tribes of Mindoro, with 
the exception of the Bangans, have been ascertained to 
belong to the brown, or as it may be called here, yellow 
race (for the complexion is generally fairer than in 
Luzon) ; so that the Negritos mentioned by M. Mallat 
as existing in Mindoro,* can only be looked for among 
the tribes inhabiting this district. 

The most recent, and perhaps the most full and authentic 
account of the native tribes of Mindoro, appeared in a 
Spanish journal, the il 1 Mario de Manila,” in August and 
September, 1819 : evidently the production of one of the 
Spanish missionaries, who have been so zealously employed 
for many years past in extending Christianity through the 
more remote islands of the Philippines ; and the details 
proved so interesting, that the writer translated it entire 
for the “ Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” in which it 


* “ Les Philippines,” tome n, p. 93. 
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was inserted during the same year.* The allusions to the 
Bangans arc merely incidental, as the author of the 
account, whose labours were chiefly confined to the more 
southern portion of the island, had seen no individual 
belonging to the tribe. The following is an extract : 

“ The most populous (of the Manguian villages) contain 
two hundred or three hundred savages with their families. 
These villages hold communication with each other, but 
this is not so constant or intimate as to prevent a thousand 
incredible absurdities being cifculated among themselves 
respecting their neighbours. For instance; the Manguians, 
who live in the neighbourhood of Mansalay, in the south- 
eastern part of the island, state that the people of Bangan 
permit no stranger to enter their district, unless he is 
accompanied and introduced by one of their people ; that 
when they have large families of children, and find diffi- 
culty in supporting them, the parents abandon them hi 
the woods, or on pathways leading to other villages ; that 
their marriages are attended with extravagant and ridi- 
culous ceremonies, which decency withholds me from 
referring to, and which arc described with such ridicule 
and aversion, that one would suppose that they were 
speaking of another race of people, whom they had never 
seen.” 

Again : f< The invasion of the pirates (Lanuns, or 
Mohammedan natives of Mindanao), must have been 
exceedingly bloody and destructive. Individuals are yet 
in existence, whom we have heard refer to the smallness 
of jhe number of those who escaped the general destrue- 

* “Journal of the Indian Archipelago," vol. in, p. TGI. 
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tion, autl who yet tremble as they relate the circumstances, 
describing these invaders ns having fearful countenances, 
thus transmitting to their children the panic terror which 
the number of the Moros excited in them. Those few 
who escaped, congregated in the neighbourhood of a 
small savage tribe, which, without doubt, inhabited the 
central mountains from time immemorial, and whose 
district, lying in the northern part of the island, is 
designated among the natives by the name of Uaugan. 
The descendants of these fugitives aro the people who 
now constitute the interior population of Mind&ro, living 
independent of the Spanish authority, and who are dis- 
tinguished by the generic name of ‘ Manguianes.’ They 
differ from the primitive tribe alluded to above, in not 
speaking their idiom, which is unknown to us, unless it 
be pure Tagala (the chief dialeet of the brown tribes of 
Luzon, and some of the neighbouring islands), and after 
the first moments of panic were over, they separated from 
them. Indeed, the Manguianes relate a thousand fan- 
tastic tales about the customs of this mountain tribe, 

# 

and have left them, alone and isolated, in their lurking- 
places.”* 

The good missionary little thought, that when writing 
the above paragraph, he was furnishing the best piece of 
evidence in favour of ari injured and degraded race of his 
fellow-men, that had ever been laid before their more 
civilized brethren. 

Isla dos Negros. — Of the central group of the Philip- 
pines, consisting of Panay, Negros, Samar, Leyte, Mashate, 


* “ Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” p. 577. 
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Bohol, and Zebu, the two former are the only islands in 
which Negrito tribes exist at the present day ; and even 
as regards Panay, the fact must be considered doubtful. 
Negros, however, contains a considerable Negrito popu- 
lation, the crest of the mountain range, which extends 
throughout the length of the island, a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles, being almost exclusively 
occupied by scattered tribes. They sometimes molest 
travellers when crossing the Sierra from one side of the* 
island to the other ? but as the'Igorrotes, or brown tribes, 
arc equalfv troublesome in this respect, the interruptions 
may be owing to temporary causes, in which the strangers 
may themselves have taken the initiative. Certainly the 
Negritos have made a few steps in advance of the savage 
state, as they exchange the produce of the forests, chiefly 
wax and deers’ horns, with the people of the coast, from 
whom they obtain chopping-knives and tobacco. 

Mindanao. — The interior of this large island is said to 
be inhabited by many small tribes of Papuans ; but those 
oqjy who reside near the north coast, where there are 
several Spanish settlements, are known to Europeans. 
The chief tribes of the north are called respectively 
Dumagas, Tagabaloys Malanos, and Manabos, but very 
little is known concerning them, except that, in common 
with the other mountain Papuans of Mindanao, they are 
comparatively inoffensive. 

Sui.u. — Some parts of the interior of Suln, the largest 
island of this group, are occupied by Papuans who appear 
to be further advanced than any other mountain tribe of 
this race to be found in the Indian Archipelago ; but the 
recent information that has been obtained respecting them, 
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only serves to show that they are useful and obedient 
subjects to the Sultan of Sulu, whose family is said to be 
descended from a chief of that race. The best and 
fullest account of Sulu is that drawn up by Mr. J. Hunt 
from information collected during a six months’ residence 
on the spot, while in the employ of the British Govern- 
ment of Java, and which has been inserted in Mr. 
Moor’s “Notices of the Indian Archipelago.” The parti- 
culars he gives concerning the early history of the island, 

which were obtained chieliv from tin? Malayan chiefs or 
4 v t * « 
princes, explain the circumstances which may have led to 

tiie Papuans being held in greater consideration here than 

elsewhere. 

“ This island, it is said, was generally peopled with 
Papuans, in a state of savage nature, who even at this day 
inhabit some of the mountains of the interior. The Chinese 
were, from time immemorial, in the habit of trading to these 
islands for pearls ; but the first people that shed any rays of 
civilization among them were the Orang Dampuwan (or 
as the C hinese call them Sonpotualan). They governed 
the sea coasts, built towns, planted grain, and opened the 
rivers. 1 hey, however, found the aborigines such a 
faithless race, that they at length abandoned it; and 
indeed during their sojourn, knocked as many on the 
head as they could come at. At length the fame of their 
submarine riches reached the chiefs of Banjar (a Hindu 
kingdom in the south-eastern part of Borneo) who opened 
a communication with them ; they at length planted a 
colony there, sending over immense numbers of settlers, 
and with a view to conciliate the faithless possessors of 
this rich isle, a putri (virgin) of exquisite beauty was 
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sent and married to the principal chief, from which 
alliance have sprung all the subsequent sovereigns that 
have governed Sulu : by this treaty of marriage the island 
became tributary to the Banjar Massin empire. Among 
the improvements introduced by the Banjar people, are 
particularly enumerated the elephant, the teak^tree, and 
the cinnamon ,* the place becoming a delightful spot with 
considerable commercial advantages, attracted a number 
of settlers from Borneo and the southern isles of the 
Philippines, and they managed *to drive the Papuans to 
the aim ost*in accessible hills for shelter and concealment, 
in which state of constraint their numbers must have 
sen sibly diminished.’’* 

This kind of matrimonial alliance appears to have been 
bv no means unusual in earlier times, as some of the 
principal men of the fair tribes of the Moluccas trace their 
descent from the ancient chiefs of the country ; indeed indi- 
viduals are sometimes met with who are so strongly marked 
by Papuau characteristics as to afford strong confirmation 
of their claims. At the present day, it is by no means 
an uncommon thing for the Papuan chiefs to take to 
wife maidens of the fair race ; and the children resulting 
from these unions arc very favourable specimens of the 
human kind. Mr. Hunt’s accouut of the Sulu Papuans 
in 1812 may be considered as showing the condition of 
the race immediately before they become absorbed in 
the general population, whenever such an event takes 
place. 

" Pf the population in the interior, the Caffrees or 

* Hunt ; in Moor’s “ Notices of the Indian Archipelago." Ap- 
pendix, p. 31. 
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Papuans hold the mandates of the Sultan and Ruma 
Bichara (Parliament) in the highest respect, and pay 
some trilling tribute ; they were formerly brutal and 
ferocious to the last degree, and the Biayans (Bisayans ?) 
or Orang Solok decapitated them whenever they could ; 
but since their conversion to Islamism this barbarous 
practice has ceased, and the Papuans have lost much of 
their ferocity. 1 never saw one of them at Suly, or Soog 
(the capital). They exchange the products of their hills 
with their neighbours for such articles as they most 
require/'* • 

The Papuans of Sulu would appear to have been the 
most orderly of the Sultan's inland subjects at that, time, 
as Mr. Hunt also states that “ the people of the interior 
(Paj)uans excepted) are at open war with the Sultan and 
towns-people, having serious grounds of complaint 
against them ; the towns-people being in the constant 
practice of plundering their cattle and effects, and 
massacrcing those that oppose their predatory pur- 
suits. ”f 

Borneo. — The interior of this large island is occupied 
by tribes of the brown race, whose warlike habits, and 
skill in the use of missiles, will account for the disap- 
pearance of a less civilized race from the southern and 
western parts of the island. In the year 1831, when 
on a visit to the western coast of the island, I was in- 
formed by several of the more intelligent among the 
natives, that a wild, woolly-haired, people existed in the 
interior; but the information was mixed up with so 

* Hunt, ylti aypnt, }j. VJ< 

+ Mpm. 
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many incredible details respecting their habits, that I was 
led to consider the whole as fabulous ; and the subject is 
treated in this light in the narrative of my voyages, which 
was published soon after my return to England in the 
following year.* 

During a second visit to the Archipelago, my attention 
was chiefly directed to the more eastern islands, where 
the field was comparatively new, and I had no opportunity 
of obtaining farther information respecting the interior of 
Borneo until when again on fny return to England in 
1845. One of my fellow-passengers on Jhat occasion 
was Captain Brownrigg, whose ship, the * Premier* of 
Belfast, had been wrecked on the cast coast of Borneo 
during the previous year, when the European portion of 
the crew found refuge with the Rajah Mudah of Gunung 
Thabor, a place about fifty miles up the Burn or Kuran 
River, whence they were removed after a residence of 
several months by a Dutch vessel of war, which had been 

* “ The various tribes are said to differ considerably from each 
other, an assertion which I do not pretend to dispute, although my 
own experience would go to prove the contrary, since I saw indi- 
viduals belonging to several distinct tribes, who, with the exception 
of a difference of dialect, might be recognised as the same people, 
those who lived entirely on the water being much darker than the 
rest. It is said by the I)yaks themselves, that some parts of the 
interior are inhabited by a woolly -haired people ; but as they also 
assert that men with tails like monkeys, and living in trees, are also 
discoverable, the accuracy of their accounts may be doubted. I met 
with no Dyak who had seen either, but as a woolly-haired people is 
to bb found .scattered over the interior of the Malay Peninsula 
their existence in Borneo seems by no means improbable.'* — “ The 
Eastern Seas,” p, 255. 

II 
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sent from Macassar for the purpose. Captain Brownrigg 
was so kind as to entertain me frequently with accounts 
of the people among whom he had been thrown, and who 
had not previously been visited by Europeans. They 
appeared to me to differ in no essential particular from 
:he other coast tribes of Borneo, except in being rather 
more advanced, as was evident, indeed, from the hos- 
pitable reception he met with among them ; but my 
at tint ion having been aroused by a repeated mention of 
'‘darkies” as forming part of the population, I was 
induced to i^ake some inquiries, when 1 found that he 
alluded to an inland tribe that only occasionally visited 
G tuning Thahor, and who were a short, but stoutly built, 
people, perfectly black, and with hair so short and curly, 
that the head appeared to be covered with little lambs. 
This perfectly agrees with the general appearance of 
the hair of the Papuans who keep the head shorn; 
and I have, not the slightest doubt that they were 
umniu'd Papuans. He also described the skins of the 
breast and shoulders as displaying many raised scarifi- 
cations, apparently similar to those of some New Guinea 
tribes, but which do not appear to be common among 
the mountain Papuans. On one occasion, a party of 
seventeen men, chiefly young and middle aged, visited the 
settlement for the express purpose of seeing the Euro- 
peans. They appeared to live on very friendly terms with 
the people of Gunmig Thahor, from whom they obtained 
supplies of axes and chopping-knives, giving the producer 
of the forests in exchange. » 

It should be mentioned that this was Captain Brown- 
riggN first visit to the Archipelago, and he could scarcely 
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have been aware that any peculiar interest was connected 
with this information, so that his evidence must be con- 
sidered satisfactory. I have since searched the published 
accounts of visitors to the east coast of Borneo, but the 
only allusion I can find to a people who may be allied to 
the same race, is contained in the papers of Mr. Dalton, 
who resided for eleven months on the Coti River, to the 
south of the Buru, during the years 1827-28. Mr. 
Dalton’s papers were originally published in the “ Singa- 
pore Chronicle” of ls31 : and the following extract is 
from Mr. Moor’s “ Notices of the Indian Archipelago,” 
in which they arc reprinted : 

“ Farther towards the north of Borneo are to be found 
men living absolutely in a state of nature, who neither 
cultivate the ground nor live in huts ; who neither eat 
rice nor salt, and who do not associate with each other, 
hut rove about some woods like wild beasts. The sexes 
meet in the jungle, or the man carries away a woman 
from some kainpong. When the children are old enough 
to s^ift for themselves they usually separate, neither one 
afterwards thinking of the other; at night they sleep 
under some large tree, the branches of which hang low. 
On these they fasten the children in a kind of swing ; 
around the tree they make a tire to keep off the wild 
beasts and snakes ; they cover themselves with a piece of 
bark, and m this also they wrap their children ; it is soft 
and warm, but will not keep out the rain. These poor 
creatures are looked on and treated by the Pyaks as wild 
beasts ; hunting parties of twenty-live and thirty go out 
and amuse themselves with shooting at the children in 
the trees with sum pits, the same as monkeys, from which 

h 2 
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they arc not easily distinguished. The men taken 
in these excursions arc invariably killed, the women com- 
monly spared, if young. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the children of these wild Dyaks cannot be sufficiently 
tamed to be entrusted with their liberty. Selgie (the 
Dyak chief of Coti) told me he never recollected an in- 
stance when they did not escape to the jungle the very 
first opportunity, notwithstanding many of them had been 
treated kindly for years.”* 

It must be remembered that this account, as w r cll as 

f 

the extract from Yalentyn respecting the wild tribes of 
Ceram, is derived from the information of natives who 
avowedly made parties for the express purpose of hunting 
them, and who are therefore interested in makium them 
appear as much as possible in the light of wild ocasts. 
Neither of these accounts alludes to the wild tribes as 
being woolly-headed, but this is a point on which no 
native is likely to give information, unless the question is 
expressly put to him. When on the coast of Borneo in 
1834, we had a Papuan sailor on board the vessel, who 
formed one of my boat’s crew, and the peculiarity of his 
appearance was almost invariably a topic of conversation 
wherever we went, and if any of the natives we came in 
contact with bad ever seen or heard of a people pos- 
sessing similar peculiarities, the circumstance was nearly 
certain to be noticed. 

It is probable that information connected with the 
existence of this race in Borneo, which is of considerable 
ethnographical interest, may be found in Holland, among 


* Dalton, “ Notices,” &e., p, 49 
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the documents containing the reports of government 
officers who li$ve been despatched from time to time to 
make researches on the east coast of the island, as Dr. 
Roorda Van Eysinga, Professor of Oriental Languages 
and Geography to the Royal Military Academy of Hol- 
land, states in his “ Geography of Netherlands* India/* 
that “ In the inaccessible parts of the island (Borneo) 
Papuans yet reside in a savage state, bordering upon 
that of wild beasts.*** No authorities are quoted in 
the work, but as it is used as a«class-hook throughout the 
Netherlands, it cannot be supposed that the statement 
has been loosely made. 

* “ Ten zuiden van het komngrijk Borneo wonen de wilden 
volksst^jpuuen, Docsocms, Kajans on Maroet s genaanid. In het 
ontoegankelijk gedeeltc van het eiland wonen nog Papocaas in eenen 
stoat van wiklheid, dewelke aan dien dor wildc dicren grenst/'* — 
Aardrijk be schrijv mg van Xedorlaiulsch Indie/’ p. 7b. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Tin: SEMANCiS OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

WH.:> I'HinKS UP TUB MALAY PKNiNM'M — Mil. ANDKU^ON^ ACCOrN'i 
OF Til K SEMANG< — DISTINC TION OF TUI BL> — HAMITS — FOOD-SKIM 
IV HIV CHASE — KLEP II A N'T AND HIM NOC BUCK lit N fl NQ-rMOHK OF 
BESTOW I VG NAMES ON ClIfK.DHKN — CHARACTERISTICS OF A SKMANO 
HROHrMT TO PI VANG — THE V A N G A N IIUBK* OF THING ANT DO* 

MVNia ahon op a semwg family in province: wiu.esly--- 

srriN»M> WooLLY-IIAUU.D TRim> IN AN\M OR COCH ( N-C H l V A — 
TRADITIONS OF Tit K (III N K S K AND HODIIISIS OF II I N DOOST A N . 

Tuk woolly-haired race of the Malayan Peninsula, 
is a mere remnant of tribes which, according to native 
tradition, occupied a considerable portion of the interior 
of the Peninsula at a comparatively recent period. At 
the present time the race is only known to exist on the 
mountain Jcrci, in the Kedah territory', a little to the 
north of Pinang; in the neighbourhood of the mountain 
range which lies immediately opposite to the latter settle- 
ment ; and in the uplands of Tringanu, on the east coast 
of the peninsula ; but it seems probable that scattered 
remnants are to be found in several other spots, which 
have not yet been visited by Europeans. The Sakai and 
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Allas tribes of Perak, which have hitherto been classed 

m 

with the Semang, or woolly-haired race of the neighbour- 
hood of Pinang, have curly but not woolly hair ; and 
although they retain the Papuan custom of boring the 
septum of the nose, and also mark their skins with 
cicatrices, they cannot be considered as Papuans — indeed 
their language and leading characteristics show' them 
to be wild tribes of the Malayan race. The Semang, 
however, who are identical in ever)* particular with the 
Pangan of the interior of Trisgann, are Papuans in ail 
their puitty, with woolly and tuffed hair in every respect 
similar to other unmixed tribes of the race. The Scmangs 
of Kedah have been very accurately described by Mr. 
Anderson, a gentleman who was for many years secretary 
to the Government of Pinang; and his account, which 
appeared originally in a Pinang newspaper, is here ex- 
tracted from the fourth volume of the “Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago.” 

“ Of the origin of that most singular and curious race, 
called Semang, the Malays possess no tradition. Certain 
it is, however, that the tribes of them which inhabited 
various parts on both sides of the peninsula, were much 
more numerous, before many of the present Malayan 
colonies were founded by emigrants from Sumatra. 
The Scmangs are designated by the Malays, Semang 
Paya, Semang Bukit, Semang Bakow, and Semang Bila. 
The Paya are those who reside on the plains or borders of 
morasses ; the Semang Bukit, whose abode is on the hills, 
at^l the Semang Bakow are so called from their fre- 
quenting the sea shore, and occasionally taking up their 
quarters in the mangrove jungles. The Semang Bila are 
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those who have been somewhat reclaimed from their 
savage habits, and have had intercourse with the Malays. 

“ A similar race of people are said to have formerly 
inhabited all the islands of the Archipelago, and small 
parties are still to be found on many of them. To the 
eastward they are called I)yak,* and on the east coast of 
the peninsula, Pangan. They are at present most 
numerous in the interior of Ian, a small river to the 
north of the Mirbou% near the lofty mountain Jcrei, in 
the Kedah territory. There are small parties also in the 
mountains, inland of Jifru and Krian, opposite Pinang. 
Their huts or temporary dwellings (for they have no fixed 
habitations, and rove about like the beasts of the forest), 
consist of two posts stuck into the ground, with a small 
cross-piece, and a few leaves or branches of trees laid over 
to secure them from the weather. Some of them, indeed, 
in the thicker parts of the forest, where the elephants, 
tigers, and other wild animals are most abundant, make 
their temporary dwellings upon the cliffs, and branches of 
large trees. 

"Their clothing consists chiefly of the inner bark of 
trees, having no manufactures of their own. A few who 
have ventured to approach the Malayan villages, however, 
obtain a little cloth in exchange for elephants’ teeth, 
garru, wax, woods, gum, dammar, and canes, which they 
procure in the forest, hut of the intrinsic value of which 
they possess little knowledge, and arc generally imposed 
on by the crafty Malay. From the Malays also, they 
procure their arms, knives and tobacco, of which last 

* It need scarcely be mentioned that the I)yaks have since been 
ascertained to las a variety of the brown race — G. W. E. 
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they make great use. They in turn frequently impose 
upon the superstitious Malays, when they have no pro- 
ducts to barter, and wish to obtain a supply of tobacco, 
by presenting them with medicines, which they pretend 
to derive from particular shrubs and trees in the woods, 
and which they represent as efficacious for tte cure of 
head-aches and other complaints. 

“The Semangs subsist on the birds and beasts of 
the forest, and roots. They eat elephants, rhinoceros, 
monkeys, and rats, and with tfie exception of the scanty 
supplies tfxey obtain from the Malays, they have no rice 
or salt. They are very expert with the sum pit,* and 
poison the darts with ipok, procured from the juice of 
various trees, which is a deadly poison. They handle the 
bow and the spear with wonderful dexterity, and destroy 
the largest and most powerful animals by ingenious con- 
trivances. 

“ It is seldom they suffer by beasts of prey, as they 
are extremely sharp-sighted, and as agile in ascending 
th entrees as the monkeys. Their mode of destroying 
elephants, in order to procure the ivory, or their flesh, 
is most extraordinary and ingenious. They lie in wait 
in small parties of two or three, when they have perceived 
any elephants ascend a hill, and as they descend again, 
which they usually do at a slow pace, plucking the 
branches as they move along, while the hind legs are 
lifted up, the Semaug cautiously approaching behind, 
drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or a piece of neebong 
which has been previously well hardened in the fire, 

* Blow-pipe for projecting small darts. 

h 3 
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and touched with poison, into the sole of the elephant’s 
foot with all his force, which effectually lames the 
animal, aud most commonly causes him to fall, when 
the whole party rushes upon him with spears and sharp- 
pointed sticks, and soon despatch him. 

“ The rhinoceros they obtain with even less difficulty. 
This animul, which is of solitary habits, is found fre- 
quently in murshv places, with its whole body immersed 
in the mud, and part of the head only visible. The 
Malays call the animal * * Ihulak Tapa/ or the recluse 
.rhinoceros Towards the close of the rainy season, they 
are said to bury themselves in this manner in different 
places; and upon the dry weather setting in, and from 
the powerful effects of a vertical sun, the mud becomes 
hard and crusted, and the rhinoceros cannot, effect its 
escape without considerable difficulty and exertion.* The 
Scimtngs prepare themselves with large quantities of 
combustible materials, with which they quietly approach 
the annual, who is aroused from hi* reverie by an im- 
mense fire over him, which being kept well supplied by 
the Semangs with fresh fuel, soon completes his destruc- 
tion, and renders him in a fit state to make a meal of. 
The projecting horn on the snout is carefully preserved, 
being supposed to be possessed of medicinal properties, 
and highly prized by the Malays, to whom they barter it 
for their tobacco, &c. 

u A more simple and natural mode of bestowing names 
cannot well be imagined, than that adopted by the Seinangs, 

m Tin* wild btftTaloes of North Australia are often found* in a 
similar predicament, and are sometimes shot by the hunters before 
they can extricate themselves. — G. W/K. 
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They are called after particular trees — that is, if a child is 
born under or near a cocoa-nut or durian, or any particular 
tree in the forest, it is named accordingly. They have 
chiefs amongst them, hut all property is in common. 
They worship the sun. Some years ago, the Bindahara, 
or General of Kedah, sent two of these peofde for the 
inspection of some of his friends at Pinang ; but shortly 
after leaving Kedah, one of them, whose fears could not 
be appeased, became very obstreperous, and endeavoured 
to upset the small boat in which they were embarked ; 
the Malays, therefore, with their usual apathy and 
indifference about human life, put the poor creature to 
death, and threw him overboard ; the other arrived in 
safety, was kindly treated, and received many presents 
of doth and money. He was taken to view the shops in 
town, and purchased a variety of spades, Jhatchets, and 
other iron implements, which he appeared to prize above 
everything else. On his return to Jan, he built himself 
a small hut, and began to cultivate mace (maize ?) sugar- 
cane and yams, lie is still there, and is said to be 
a quiet, inoffensive man. This man was at the time of 
his visit to Pinang, when I saw him, about thirty years 
of age, and four feet nine inches in height. 1 1 is hair 
was woolly aud tufted, his colour a glossy jet-black, 
his lips were thick, his nose flat, and belly very protu- 
berant, resembling exactly two natives of the Andaman 
Islands, who were brought to Pinang, in 1819. 

“ The Semangs are found ulso at Tringanu, on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, and a gentleman of this 
island (Pinang) has had one, who was sent to him by the 
King of that country,* in his service many years. He 
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was procured when a child, and has no recollection of 
his own language. I am informed, however, by the 
Malays, that the dialect of that tribe is different, from 
those of Kedah. He is not of such a jet-black glossy 
appearance as the Setnang from Kedah whom I saw, 
nor the Aiulamans who were at this settlement some 
time ago. A few months since, a party of fifteen of the 
Semangs, who reside in the mountains of Juroo, came 
down to one of the villages in the Honourable Company’s 
territory, and having experienced kind treatment, and 
received presents from some of the inhabitants, they con- 
tinued in that neighbourhood ever since, and frequently 
visit the villages.”* 

The Semangs would appear to be less accessible now 
than when Mr. Anderson wrote, about fifteen years ago, 
as Mr. J. 11. Logan, who visited one of the Kedah rivers 
in 1851, found great difficulty in procuring an interview 
with members of the tribe that was known to be in the 

neighbourhood, f 

* Anderson, “ Journal of the Indian Archipelago/* voL Jv, 
]>. 42.5. 

f Since the above was in type, I have, received the January 
number of the “Journal of the Indian Archipelago/* which contains 
the following account of the personal characteristics uf a tribe of 
Semangs inhabiting the upper waters of the Krian River, of the 
Malay Peninsula, opposite the Island of Pinang. It is from the pen 
of Mr. J. It, Logan, and lias evidently been the result of personal 
observation, 

“As the Simang characteristics do not appear to be well under* 
stood, the following notes, which have reference to a party of Simang 
Bukil on the Ijau, a feeder of the Krian, will not be out of place 
here. Average height of adults, four feet eight inches; higher, *r 
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Although the mountain range which traverses the 
Malayan Peninsula, is continued without interruption 

feet ten inches. Head small, ridged, that is, rising above forehead 
in an obtuse wedge shape, the back rounded and somewhat swelling ; 
the forehead sinaJk low, rounded, and markedly narrower than the 
zygometic or middle zone : the face generally narrower* and smaller 
than the Malay; eyebrows very prominent, standing out from the 
forehead and projecting over the ocular furrow which extends across 
the face, the root of the nose sinking into it, and forming a deep 
angle with the base of the superciliary ridge; the nose short and 
somewhat ^liarp at the point, and often turned up, but the ala? 
spreading; eyes fine, middle-sized and straight, iris large, black 
and piercing, conjunctive membrane yellow, the upper eyelashes, 
owing to the deep ocular depression, or prominent ridges, arc com- 
pressed or folded, the roots of the hair being hidden; the cheek 
bones generally broad, but in some cases not remarkably prominent, 
save with reference to the narrow forehead ; mouth large or wide, 
but lips not thick or projecting; the low r er part of the face oval or 
ovoid, not square. The deep depression at the eyes, and sinking in 
of the root of the nose, gives a very remarkable character to the head 
compared with the Malay. The projecting brow is in a vertical line 
with the nose, mouth, and chin, and the upper jaw is not projecting 
or prognathous. The person is slender, the belly protuberant, owing 
to their animal life in the jungles, and precarious food. This induces 
them to cram themselves whenever they can, and the skin of the 
abdomen thus becomes flaccid and expansible, lijte that of an ape. 
The skin generally is fine and soft, although often disfigured by 
scurf, and the colour is a dark brown, but in some cases lighter, and 
approaching to the Malay. The more exposed hordes are black. 
The individual w r ho, many years ago, was brought to Pinang, and 
who has hitherto represented the race in European ethnology, pro- 
bably belonged to such a horde. His lips were thick, and Mr. 
Anderson says he exactly resembled two natives of the Andamans, 
who were brought to Pinang in IS 19. Mr. Anderson adds that a 
Simang of Tringanu, who lived in Pinang, w’us ‘not of such a jet- 
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through Pegu and Arracan, until it joins the great range 
of Central India, no traces of Papuans have been met 
with north of Kedah. Perhaps an affinity will be found 
iu the Goands, and some other of the wilder tribes of 
Jflindoostan, but this race belongs to another geogra- 
phical division of the subject under review. 

Several intelligent natives of Anam or Cochin-China, 
with wb6m the writer has had opportunities of conversing, 
assured him that woolly-haired tribes still existed in the 
mountain range which traverses the eastern side of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and tin* statement wilf form an 
interesting subject of inquiry to any traveller who may 
visit that hitherto little known region. The most recent 
writer on Cochin-China, lhshop Le Fevre, who describes 
that country in the first volume of the u Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago,” states that : u There are on the 
mountains, which divide Cochin-China from Laos, many 
wild tribes ; some of whom are subject to the King 

black glossy appearance ’ as ?h** Simang from Kidah whom he saw, 
and the two Andamani, (Jour. ind. Arch. vol. iv, p. 127.) liiie 
hair in spinl, not woolly, and grows thickly on t tie head in tuft>. 
They have thick moustaches, tin* growth being much stronger than 
the Malay race. r £hc head is neither Mongolian nor Negro of the 
Guinea type. It is Papua- Tan uilhin. The expression of the lace is 
mild, simple, and stupid. The voice is soft, low, nasal, and hollow, 
or cerebral. A line of tatooing extends from the forehead to the 
check bones. The adjacent Hiuua also tatoo. The practice is 
Indian (Komis, higher Ahor tribes, &c.). Cltraindian and Asianesian. 
die right ear is pierced, the orifice* be mg large, but they do not 
pierce the septum of the nose like one of the adjacent Itinua tribes bf 
Perak, and many of the Asianesian Papuan, The hair is cropped, 
save a ring or fringe round the forehead.” 
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of Cochin-China ; others are only his tributaries, and 
others are independent/’* 

And farther on, when alluding to the chain of moun- 
tains which separates Tonking from “liua, the Bishop 
says, that “ the greater part of these mountains are only 
inhabited by some barbarians ; the Cochin-Ohinese, and 
much more the Europeans cannot live on them, on 
account of the insalubrity of the air which w<? breathe 
there/’t But he nowhere alludes to their physical 
character being distinct fftun that of the Cochiu- 
Chinese * and the only European traveller, as far as the 
writer has been able to discover, who contributed to fix a 
Papuan character on any of these tribes, is Mr. Charles 
Chapman, an officer in the civil service of the English East 
India Company, who was dispatched from Bengal on a 
diplomatic mission to Cochin-China, in the year 1778. 
Mr. Chapman’s Report to the Bengal Government is 
published in the Parliamentary Papers relating to India, 
from which the following extract is taken : 

“ The aborigines of Cochin-China are called Moys, and 
are the people which inhabit the chain of mountains 
which separate it from Cambodia. To these strongholds 
they were driven, when the present possessors invaded 
the country. They arc a savage race* of people, very 
black, and resemble in their features the Ctiffrees.” 
A tribe called “ Mai,” which may be the same people, 
is also mentioned in an Essay on the Indo-Chinese 
countries in Moor’s " Notices of the Indian Archipelago,” 
and which has been attributed to Mr. Crawfurd, the 

* Le Ferre, “ Journal,” &c., ]>. 50 

f Lc Fevrc, “Journal,” &c., p. 51. 
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historian of the Indian Archipelago. “The most nu- 
merous inhabitants of this province are the proper Kam- 
bojans. The Anam race are the masters. The original 
inhabitants of tMt portion of it lying to the eastward 
of the great river, and bordering upon Lao, are a tribe 
called Mai/'* 

I have entered into this subject more fully than I 
should Otherwise have done, with the view' of suggesting 
to those interested in the archaeological branch of ethno- 
graphy, the importance of the results that may attend 
a closer inquiry into the characteristics of this 'primitive 
race. It is well known that many of the ancient idols 
of the Hindus have negro characteristics, and the great 
Budha himself, who is also sometimes represented as 
a negro, is said by his worshippers to have been born 
of a female named “ Maia.” The traditions of the 
Chinese respecting the earlier inhabitants of their 
country, and the high veneration in which even those 
who are untainted with Budhism hold the Waringin, 
the banyan-tree of the Far East, are also interesting 
subjects of inquiry. 


Fage I!) 2. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* THE AN D A M A N S. 

BRITISH SETTLEMENTS ON TH fc! GREAT ANDAMAN ISLAND — FEROCIOUS 
CHARACTER OF THE INHABITANTS FATAL TO THE CREWS OF SHIP- 
WRECKED VESSELS — WRECK OF THE * BRITON* IN 1844 — MR. COLK- 
BROOKe's DESCRIPTION OF THE NATIVES APPEARANCE AND CHA- 
RACTER MODE OF ATTACKING STRANGERS MODE OF PROCURING 

FOOD — SONGS AND DANCES — HABITATIONS — CANOES ARMS HUNT- 
ING AND FISHING# IMPLEMENTS — CHARGE OF CANNIBALISM 

ANECDOTE OF TWO YOUNG WOMEN SEVERE PRIVATIONS PROGRESS 

TOWARDS FRIENDLY INTERCOURSE WITH STRANGERS — WANT OF 

VEGETABLE DIET — CAUSES OF THEIR PRESENT DEGRADED STATE 

THE COCOA-NUT COMPARISON WITH THE NATIVES OF THE NICO- 

BARS — PLANTING FRUIT TREES THE FIRST GREAT STEP OUT OF 
BARBARISM. 

The Andaman Islands, on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal, form part of the volcanic chain which extends 
from Sumatra to Cape Negrais on the coast of Burmah. 
The coasts, and probably the inland parts also, are covered 
with dense jungles of lofty trees, scarcely pervious, it would 
appear, even to the wild savages by whom the islands 
are exclusively occupied. In the year 1791, a settlement 
was formed by the British Government at Port Chatham, 
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near the southern extremity of the Great Island, which is 
about one hundred and forty miles long, and twenty 
miles broad. The chief object was the establishment 
of a naval station, at which ships of war on the Indian 
station might repair and refresh, the luxuriant growth of 
the timber trees, and the favourable position of the 
islands for communication with all points of India, having 
led to flic selection of the Andamans for tli ys purpose. 
The establishment consisted of a few companies of native 
troops from Bengal, and of a body of convicts from the 
same place. In 1793, the establishment was removed, at 
the suggestion of Admiral Cornwallis, to the port at the 
opposite end of the island, which now hears his name. 
The establishment was only maintained for a few years 
longer ; but in the interim tin; settlement had been 
visited by Colonel Symes, when on Ins voyage to Bunnah 
on a diplomatic mission, and the interesting description 
of the inhabitants, which is contained m the narrative of 
his embassy, ns t hat by which the natives of these islands 
are best known. An account of the Andamans bv Lieu- 
tenant It. It. Colebrouke, an officer attached to the 
establishment, is also given in the Asiatic Researches for 
1725 ; and as his description of the natives is less known 
than that of Colonel Syines, it will be extracted here. 
Mr. Colebrooke introduces his account with the following 
remarks ; 

“ It is perhaps a wonder that islands so extensive, and 


lying in the track of so many ships, should have been, 
until of late yeari, so little known, that while the coun- 
tries by which they are almost encircled have been 
increasing in population and wealth, having been from 
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time immemorial in a state of tolerable civilization, these 
islands should have remained in a state of nature, and 
their inhabitants plunged in the grossest ignorance and 
barbarity. The wild appearance of the country, and the 
untraetable and ferocious disposition of the inhabitants, 
have been the causes, probably, which hart; deterred 
navigators from frequenting them, and they have justly 
dreaded a shipwreck at the Andamans more fhan the 
danger of foundering on the ocean ; for although it is 
highly probable that in the course of time many vessels 
have beefi wrecked upon their coasts, an instance does 
not occur of any of their crews being saved, or of a 
single person returning to give any account of such a 
disaster/'* 

These remarks arc equally applicable at the present 
day, except that it docs not always happen that the 
crews of ships wrecked on the coast (of which scarcely a 
year passes without one or more instances occurring) fall 
a prey to the savages. In the year 18-15, the ship ‘Briton’ 
conveying more than three hundred troops of the 80th Re- 
giment from Sydney to Calcutta, was driven, dismantled, 
before a hurricane, upon the east coast of the Great /Anda- 
man ; and within an hour a second ship, the ‘ Runnymede,’ 
conveying military stores and a detachment of the 50th 
Regiment from England to Calcutta, was wrecked within 
half a mile of the same spot. The ‘ Briton’ was short of 
provisions, but by a merciful Providence the cargo of the 
other vessel furnished an abundant supply, which enabled 
the crew and passengers to subsist uqfcil assistance could 

* “Asiatic Researches,” vol. J' f [>• 3S-3, 
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be brought from the Indian ports, otherwise upwards of 
five hundred souls, including many women and children, 
would have perished on this inhospitable coast. The 
fortified camp of the shipwrecked people \yas repeatedly 
attacked by the natives until the moment of the arrival of 
the steamers ; but having abundance of provisions, they 
were able to keep together, and repel their assailants. 
Mr. Cofcbrooke’a description of the people, among whom 
he appears to have resided for some years, is as follows : 

“ The Andaman Islands are inhabited by a race of 
men, the least civilized perhaps in the world; being 
nearer to a state of nature than any people we read of. 
Their colour is of the darkest hue, their stature in general 
small, and their aspect uncouth. Their limbs arc in- 
formed and slender, their bellies prominent ; and like the 
Africans, they have woolly heads, thick lips, and flat 
noses. They go quite naked, the women wearing only at 
times a kind of tassel, or fringe round the middle ; which 
is intended merely as ornament, as they do not betray 
any signs of bashfulness when seen without it. Tlte jpen 
are cunning, crafty, and revengeful ; and frequently 
express their aversion to strangers in a loud and threaten- 
ing tone of voice, exhibiting various signs of defiance, aud 
expressing their contempt by the most indecent gestures. 
At other times they appear quiet and docile, with the 
most insidious intent. They will affect to enter into a 
friendly conference, when after receiving, with a show of 
humility, whatever articles may be presented to them, 
they set up a shqpt and discharge their arrows at the 
donors. On the appearance of a vessel or boat, they 
frequently lie in ambush among the trees, and send 
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one of their gang, who is generally the oldest among 
them, to the water’s edge, to endeavour by friendly signs 
to allure the strangers on shore. Should the crew ven- 
ture to land # without arms, they instantly rush out of 
their lurking-places, and attack them. 

“ In these skirmishes they display much resolution, and 
will sometimes plunge into the water to seize the boat ; 
and they have been known even to discharge their arrows 
while in the act of swimming. Their mode of life is 
degrading to human nature, ffnd like the brutes, their 
whole tinfe is spent in search of food. They have yet 
made no attempts to cultivate their lands, but live 
entirely upon what they can pick up, or kill. In the 
morning they rub their skins with mud, or wallow in it 
like buffaloes, to prevent the annoyance of insects, and 
daub their woolly heads with red ochre or cinnabar. 
Thus attired they walk forth to their different occupations. 
The women bear the greatest part of the drudgery in 
collecting food, repairing to the reefs at the recess of the 
tide^to pick up slicll-fish; while the men are hunting in 
the woods, or wading in the water to shoot fish with their 
bows and arrows. They are very dexterous at this ex- 
traordinary mode of fishing, which they practise also at 
night, by the light of a torch. In their excursions 
through the woods, a wild hog sometimes rewards their 
toil, and affords them a more ample repast. They broil 
their meat or fish over a kind of grid, made of bamboos; 
but use no salt or other seasoning. 

The Andamaners display at time* much colloquial 
vivacity, and are fond of singing and dancing, in which 
amusements the women also participate. Their language 
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is rather smooth than guttural, and their melodies are in 
the nature of recitative and chorus, not unpleasing. In 
dancing they may be said to have improved on the 
strange republican dance, asserted by Vqjjtaire to have 
been exhibited in England, The Amlamanrrs likewise 
dance in ;t ring, each alternately kicking and slapping 
the lower part of his person ad libitum . Their salutation 
is performed by lifting up n leg, and smacking with their 
hand the lower part of the thigh. 

‘‘ Their dwellings are the most wretched hovels ima- 
ginable, An Andaman hut may be considered {he rudest 
and most imperfect attempt of tin 4 human race to procure 
shelter from the weather, and answers to the idea given 
by Vitrmius of the buildings erected by the earliest 
inhabitants of the earth. Three or four sticks are planted 
in the ground, and fastened together at the top in the 
form of a cone, over which a kind of thatch is formed 
with the branches and leaves of trees. An opening is 
left on one side, just large enough to creep into, and the 
ground beneath is strewed with dried leaves, upon wjjieh 
they he. In these lints are frequently found the skulls 
of wild hogs suspended to the roofs. 

“ Their canoes are hollowed out of the trunks of trees 

bv means of lire and instruments of stone, having no iron 

* * ■ *> 

in use among them, except such utensils as they may 
have procured from the Europeans and sailors who have 
lately visited these islands, or from the wrecks of vessels 
formerly stranded on their coasts. They use also rafts 
made of bamboos to transport themselves across th«ir 
harbours, or from one island to another. Their arms 
having already been mentioned in part, I need only add 
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that their bows are remarkably long and of an uncommon 
form ; their arrows are headed with fish-bones, or the 
tusks of wild hogs ; sometimes merely with a sharp bit of 
wood hardened in the fire, but these arc sufficiently des- 
tructive. They use also a kind of shield, and one or two 
other weapojis have been seen amongst them.* • Of their 
implements for fishing and other purposes, little can be 
said. Hand-nets of different sizes ate used in catching 
the small fry, and a kind of wicker-basket, which they 
carry on their backs, serves to dfeposit whatever articles of 
food they Van pick up. A few specimens of pottery 
ware have been seen in these islands.”f 

With regard to cannibalisuf, which has been imputed 
to these people, Mr. Colcbrooke says : “ That they are 
cannibals has never been fully proved, although from 
their cruel and sanguinary disposition, great voracity, and 
cunning modes of living in ambush, there is reason to 
suspect that in attacking strangers, they are frequently 
impelled by hunger, as they invariably put to death the 
unfortunate victims that fall into their hands. No 
positive instance, however, has been known of their 
eating the flesh of their enemies, although the bodies of 
some whom they have* killed have been found mangled 
and torn.”]; The testimony of Colonel Symes is to the 
same effect ; and he notes as an instance that when two 
of the Bengali fishermen were killed by the natives for 
attempting violence on one of their women, the bodies 
'• were pierced by sharp weapons, and pounded by stones 

* ‘Colonel Symes adds, “ A spear of heavy wood sharply poiuted.” 

f “ Asiatic Researches,” vol. iv, p. 3 S t> sc//. 

] Note to p. 3S9. # 
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until evcrj’ bone was broken ; but the flesh was not cut 
off, nor any limb severed.”* 

Colonel Symes, who appears to have been much interested 
in these poor savages, gives several anecdotes illustrative of 
the more pleasing side of their character. “ Two young 
women, allured by the temptation of fish, were secured 
and brought on board a ship at anchor in the, harbour; 
the captain treated them with great humanity ; they soon 
got rid of all fear of violence, except what might be 
offered to their chastity, ‘which they guarded with unre- 
mitting vigilance. Although they had a small'apartment 
allotted ‘to themselves, and had no real cause for appre- 
hension, one always watched whilst the other slept ; they 
suffered clothes to be put on, but took them off again as 
soon as opportunity offered, and threw them away as 
useless incumbrances. When their fears were over they 
became cheerful, chattered with freedom, and were inex- 
pressibly' diverted at the sight of their own persons in a 
mirror. They were fond of singing, sometimes in melan- 
choly recitative, at others in a lively key ; and often 
danced about the deck with great agility, slapping the 
lower part of their bodies with the back of their heels. 
Wine and spirituous liquors were disagreeable to them ; 
no food seemed so palatable as fish, rice, and sugar. In 
a few weeks, having recovered strength and become fat, 
from the more than half-famished state in which they 
were brought on board, they began to think confinement 
irksome, and longed to regain their native freedom. 

"In the middle of the night, when all but the wat^h- 


* “ Embassy to Ava,” 2nd ctl. Note to p. 312. 
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man were asleep, they passed in silence through the 
captain’s cabin, jumped out of the stern windows into 
the sea, and swam to an island half a mile distant, where 
it was in vain to pursue them, had there been any such 
intention ; but the object was to retain them by kindness, 
not by compulsion, an attempt that has failed on every 
trial. Hunger may (and these instances are rare) induce 
them to put themselves into the power of strangers ; but 
the moment their want is satisfied, nothing short of 
coercion can prevent them from returning to a way of life 
more congenial to their savage nature.”* 

The great straits to which they are sometimes put for 
want of food is farther illustrated by the following anec- 
dote : “ A coasting party one day discovered a man and 
a boy stretched on the beach apparently in the last stage 
of famine ; they were conveyed to the settlement ; un- 
fortunately, every effort of humanity failed to save the 
man, but the boy recovered, and is now in the service of 
General Kyd at Calcutta, where he is much noticed for 
the striking singularity of his appcarance.”f 

This also affords farther proof that the natives can 
scarcely be addicted to the practice of cannibalism, a 
charge which seems to have originated in the account 
given by two early Mohammedan travellers, which was 
translated by Eusebius Renaudot. An anecdote given by 
Colonel Symcs of a boat’s crew that was driven to sea and 
picked up many days afterwards with diminished numbers, 
shows that even Europeans would have been less scru- 
pulous under similar circumstances. 

* Symcs, “ Embassy to Aviv,” p. 303. 

f Idem, p. 312. 


I 
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Captain Stokoe, one of the military officers in charge 
of the settlement, appears to have entertained a very 
kindly feeling towards the natives, and there can be 
little doubt that if the settlement had been maintained, a 
good understanding would ultimately have been estab- 
lished between them and their visitors. 

“Captain Stokoe, who constantly resided on the island, 
disappointed in his attempts to establish a social inter- 
course, endeavoured to alleviate their wants by sending, 
as often as circumstances would admit, small supplies of 
victuals to their huts, which were always abandoned on 
the approach of Ins people, but resorted to again when 
they had withdrawn.”* 

This is the only effectual method yet discovered of 
taming savages like those of the Andamans, When once 
they become accustomed to regular supplies of food, 
however small the quantities, they refrain from offending 
those* at whose hands they obtain this assistance ; ami 
they will even take up arms to prevent others of their race 
from doing so. To Captain Stokoe is due tin? inertf, of 
having struck out a system which has subsequently been 
pursued with eminent success by Captain MaeArtlnir, 
the Commandant at Port Kssington, and has led to the 
breaking up of that establishment being looked upon by 
the natives as a national calamity. 

Captain Stokoe estimates the entire population of the 
Andaman Group at from 2,000 to 2,500, and the extent 
of coast could scarcely he capable of supporting a 
larger amount of inhabitants, where they derived their 

* Srmes, if Embassy to A v;t,” vol. I, |>. 311. 
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entire subsistence from the spontaneous productions of 
nature. 

Very little information appears to have been acquired 
concerning the vegetable diet of the natives. Colonel 
Symcs remarks that “ the fruit of the mangrove is prin- 
cipally used, having often been found in thSir deserted 
habitations, steeping in an embanked puddle of water.”* 
This is more probably the fruit of ^he pandanus, which 
abounds on the Andamans, as it is often mistaken for 
the fruit of the mangrove, fr<?rn the circumstance of the 
pandanus being most, abundant on the edge of the 
swamps, and often mingling with the mangrove-trees. 
The fruit of the pandanus is a common article of food 
among the natives of-the north coast of Australia, where 
it is prepared in like manner, by steeping in an embanked 
puddle. f 

Nearly every voyager, who has given an account of his 
visit to the Andamans, lias expressed surprise at the fact, 
that while the Nicobar Inlands, which lie close to the 
soijth, and the uninhabited Cocos Islands, which lie to the 
north of the group, have extensive cocoa-nut groves, not 
a single tree has ever been found on the Andamans. 
This apparent anomaly is satisfactorily explained by a 


* Symes, “Embassy to Ava/’ vol. i, p. 310. 
f Dr. Leichhardt, who found the pandanus fruit in extensive use 
among the natives of the Gulf of Carpentaria, was inclined to believe 
that they obtained a fermented liquor by this process of soaking. 
The practice is more probably adopted for the purpose of removing 
s<Tme deleterious substance, similar in its nature to the heart of the 
manioc. Tito fruit of the cycas-palin is sliced up and dried in the 
sun, with the same object, — G. W. E. 

T O 
1 
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paragraph in Colonel Byrnes* narrative: “ Unhappily for 
them, the cocoa-nut, which thrives in the utmost luxu- 
riance in the neighbouring isles, is not to be found here ; 
but they are extremely fond of it, and whenever a nut 
was left in their way by the settlers, it was immediately 
earned off* with much apparent satisfaction.”* Their 
fondness for the nut has probably deprived them of the 
benefit of the tree;’ but it will be necessary to go again 
to Australia for an illustration. Although, probably, 
hundreds of nuts, capable oY vegetating, are thrown upon 
the northern coasts of that continent by every north-west 
monsoon, no living tree has been seen, except in the 
European settlements; and even those have hitherto been 
destroyed soon after the establishments were removed ; 
for the heart or cabbage is only less an object of desire 
with the natives than the nut itself. Every nut thrown 
on the coast is seized with avidity, and generally eaten 
upon the spot. Even should it be lodged in some 
nook, where it might remain #n perceived a sufficient time 
to take root, the first appearance of its feather} - leaves, 
which could not escape the eye of any native who might 
be passing along the beach in search of fish, would be the 
signal for its destruction, in the hope that a portion of the 
much-loved kernel might still remain within t 

* Symes, "Embassy to Ava,” vol i, p, 311. 
f Since the above was in type, I have had some conversation on 
the subject with Colonel Mac Arthur, of the Koval Marines, who 
resided permanently at Port. Essmgton, in the capacity of Cone 
marniant, during the existence of the settlement (from 1S3S Yo 
1 S4D) ; ami he informs me that latterly facts came to his know- 
ledge, which have induced the opinion that some of the tribes of 
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The Nicobar Islands, which lie immediately to the 
south of the Andamans, the northernmost being only 
thirty leagues distant, are inhabited by a people, who, 
although essentially Papuan in their leading characteris- 
tics, are an industrious, and well-conditioned race, and 
inferior in these respects to no native tribe of the Eastern 
Seas. But they must have made the first great step in 
civilization, by becoming cultivators*of the soil, at least 
some centuries ago. The ancient name of “ Insula? bonce 
fortuna?” must have been applied only to this portion of 
the island group. We have distinct evidence that the 
produce of their cocoa-nut groves attracted traders from 
the continent of India, many years before Europeans 
found their way to the East. The cocoa-nuts, together 
with the animals that were fattened on them, proved 
equally attractive to the latter, and these islands speedily 
became a favourite resort for refreshments, in the first in- 
stance by trading, and latterly by whaling ships. 

Whether the existence of cocoa-nut groves has led to a 
taste for agriculture, or a taaie for agriculture has led to 
the formation of cocoa-nut groves, must ever be a mystery ; 
but the course of a long experience among races just 
emerging from utter barbarism, has led the writer to 
look upon that tree as the banner of hope to its posses- 

North Australia arc much opposed to the introduction of foreign 
vegetable productions ; the cotton shrubs which he planted on 
various parts of the coast having been generally destroyed by the 
natives. This fact will be useful to those who may lollow him in 
attempting to reclaim the native tribes, as their prejudices, when 
once known, are easily overcome by care and management. — 
G. W. E. 
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sors. When assisting to form the remote settlement 
at which he has spent some of the best years of his life, 
several hundreds of cocoa-nuts for planting formed part 
* of the first ship-load of seeds and refreshments which 
he procured among the neighbouring islands of the 
Archipelago; and, assuredly, if the now deserted natives 
preserve the groves that have been left for them, they will 
have made the first great step out of the darkness of 
barbarism. When once this boundary is passed, progress 
becomes smooth and easy ^although it may not be rapid, 
except under very favourable circumstances. ' A fixed 
residence becomes necessary to protect the newly-acquired 
property, and the plantation soon becomes extended by 
the addition of plants of every other kind of edible 
fruit or root that is to be found in the woods, or can be 
procured from neighbours. 
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CHAPTER XL 

• T1IE SUN 1)A CHAIN. 

RELICS OK AN ANCIENT RACK J N JAVA PAPUANS OF FLORES — 

SOLQR, TAMAR, LOM1JLKN AND OMBAI MARITIME PERSEUS OF 

THE COAST TRIBES OF SOLOR VARIETIES OF CHARACTER AMONG 

NATIVES OK TIMOR TRIBES NEAR COEPANG LOCALITY IN WHICH 

PAPUANS ARE FOUND PAPUAN OF TIMOR AT SINGAPORE — MODE OF 

CARRYING ON TRADE WITH THE NATIVES OF THE SOUTH COAST 

TRACKS OF PAPUANS IN OTHER ISLANDS OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


No traces of a Papuan race have been met with in the 
island of Sumatra, at least as far as the writer is informed. 
The relics of a people, who are supposed to have been of 
an anterior race to the present inhabitants, are found in 
many parts of Java, and a description of several specimens 
of ancient instruments, accompanied by figures, is given 
in the “ Natuurkundigc Tijdschrift voor Nedcrlandsch 
Indie” for the year 1850. Some of these figures repre- 
sent the exact form of the spear-heads of slate and “ baked 
sandstone/’ which arc in common use among the natives 
of the northern parts of Australia, and are made by the 
natives of the interior, who understand the art of splitting 
them from the rough pieces with a few blows of an axe or 
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hammer of green stone. Mr. J. R. Logan is of opinion 
that some of the other figures represent “fragments 
of stone axes shaped like those which are occasionally 
discovered in the Malay Peninsula, where the Malays, 
like the Javanese, believe them to be thunderbolts.’** A 
collection of these ancient implements of stone, which 
are also found in China and Japan, where they are vene- 
rated as relics of ancestors, f would be highly interesting 
to the speculative ethnographer ; as a comparison could 
then be made with the stone implements still in common 
use among those Papuan and Australian tribes which have 
few facilities for procuring implements of iron.J 

In the islands east of Java, genuine Papuan character- 
istics are first met with on the great island of Flores or 
MimgUVrai, where the uplands of the eastern half, at 
least, tire occupied by numerous tribes of the Papuan 
race. No European appears ever to have visited the 
parts in which the wild people reside, although the Por- 

* ts Journal of the Indian Archipelago,*’ vul. v, p. st, 

J See Von Siebold. ** Archief vi»or de Bcschi ijviug vfm ,Japa£/' 

X While this work was going through the press the writer had an 
opportunity of inspecting the Third Part of I)r. Schoolcraft's ** Indian 
Tribes;” an American national work now in the course of publica- 
tion, in which a representation is given (Plate xxxm, Fig. 2) of an 
instrument apparently identical in character with that described in 
t ht* “ Tijdschrift.” Dr. Schoolcraft introduces it among the u Anti- 
quities of ilivssarhttssets and describes it " a fleshing instru- 
ment (knife ?) of the north-east aboriginal inhabitants \* and as 
being eornjxmd of a “species of ‘ grauwaeke/ ” A very correct 
representation of an Australian spearhead is given in Captain P. P 
King’s narrative, and a specimen will he found in the United Service 
Museum . — (}. XV, K. 
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tyguese have had a small establishment at Larantuka, on 
the eastern extreme of the island, for the last three cen- 
turies. These tribes are, therefore, chiefly known through 
the individual specimens who are to be met with at most 
of the trading ports of the southern islands of the Archi- 
pelago, where they exist in a state of slavery, or as 
emancipated slaves ; considerable numbers having been 
exported from time to tune from, the European and 
Bughis settlements on Flores. They present the usual 
characteristics of the mountain Papuans, the tufted hair, 
especially, being universal. One specimen, an elderly 
man, who was residing at Tanjong Cattong, in the 
neighbourhood of Singapore, in 1850, was considerably 
lighter in complexion than is usual with Papuans ; but as 
lie had dwelt in our settlements at Bencoolen and Singa- 
pore for nearly fifty years, this peculiarity may have been 
the result of a different mode of life. . Several of the 
coast tribes near the eastern end of Flores are considered 
to be Papuans, but their hair has not the tufted character, 
being generally long and curly. In other particulars 
they* bear a considerable resemblance to Papuans. Many 
of the natives in the neighbourhood of Larantuka are 
Christians, and several who have been educated at the 
Roman Catholic College of Goa, on the west coast of Hin- 
dustan, have been ordained priests, and perform religious 
services in the Christian villages. 

The mountainous parts of Solor, Pantar, Lomblen and 
Ombai, are also occupied by a woolly-haired race resem- 
bling Papuans in their general character ; but the coast 
inhabitants, more especially on the three former islands, 
bronze-coloured, curly-haired people, who are 

i 3 


are a 
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thought to be Badjus or Sea-Gipsies, probably from their 
being very much like the Malay boatmen of Singapore, 
who are supposed to be of the same origin. Certainly 
the resemblance is very great, but we have no data from 
which identity of origin may he inferred. The coast 
tribes of S9I01* are remarkable for their skill in managing 
their prahus and canoes, and are the most expert fisher- 
men in these seas, frequently capturing the black-fish, a 
small variety of the cachalot, or sperm-whale, which no 
other fishermen in these t seas will venture to attack. 
The blubber or fat obtained from them is n used as 
food, and also as an article of barter with the inland 
inhabitants; and the oil ami spermaceti is sometimes 
disposed of to the Bughis and Macassar traders, who 
prefer it to cocoa-nut-oil for burning in their prahus. 
Several of these Solor fishermen are always to he found at 
Coepang, the Dutch settlement on Timor, chiefly in the 
sen* ice of the government, from whom they obtain a fixed 
allowance of rice and maize. These men, who are relieved 
by others every year, are sent in compliance with an old 
treaty, by which the coast natives of Solor agreed to 
furnish an annual quota of men for the public service. 
As all the youths have to take their turn, the system 
makes them accustomed to intercourse with Europeans, 
and is attended with very beneficial results. 

Indeed the settlement of Coepang presents an extraor- 
dinary field for the inquiries of an ethnologist, for nearly 
every people or tribe inhabiting the southern islands of 
the Archipelago arc represented then.*, either as political 
exiles, slaves or freed-men, or as casual visitors. . The 
traders are Europeans, Chinese, or natives of Celebes and 
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Sumbawa ; and a portion of the troops sometimes consists 
of negroes from Elmina, on the west coast of Africa. In- 
deed the island of Timor contains within itself materials 
which may possibly enable the scientific ethnologist to 
decide whether the variety of complexion met with in the 
Indian Archipelago has resulted from a mixture of races, 
or from natural developments connected with the mode 
of life adopted by different tribes. On the t^ble-lands 
above Dilli, a Portuguese settlement on the north-west 
coast of the island, some of the villagers have opaque 
yellow complexions, the exposed parts of the skin 
being covered with light brown spots or freckles, and the 
hair is straight, fine, and of a reddish or dark auburn 
colour.* Every intermediate variety of hair and com- 
plexion, between this and the black or deep chocolate 

*’ A specimen of this description of hair, with several locks that 
had been cut from the heads of other brown races, Papuans, or 
Australians, was deposited by the writer, in 1815, in the United 
Service Museum. As some of the tribes of the Serwatty Islands 
dye the hair with lime and other substances, 1 was particularly 

careful in ascertaining that this auburn colour was natural, and not 

m ° 

the result of an artificial process. The person from whose head 
the specimen of hair was cut with my own hands, was a girl who 
had been in the service of the family of Colonel Cabrera, the 
Governor of Dilli, for several years ; and had any artificial process 
been employed to colour the hair, the fact must have come under 
the notice of the members of his family, I met with several others, 
both male and female, in Dilli and the neighbourhood, who had the 
same peculiarity. They were all nathes of the uplands, and Colonel 
Cabrera assured me that he had visited villages in the interior, in 
which nearly every inhabitant had this peculiar hair and complexion. 
— G. W. E. 
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colour nml short tufted hair of the mountain Papuan, is 
to be found m Timor. 

The latter variety of people, however, alone belongs to 
the present division of the subject, as the other tribes must 
necessarily be classed with the brown-coloured races. 
The inhabitants of the south-western part of Timor, in 
the neighbourhood of Coepang, are an exceedingly dark, 
coarse-haired people ; t and travellers have great difficulty 
in coming to a conclusion as to whether they belong to 
Mai uyan or Papuan races, ijo equally balanced are their 
characteristics. The anonymous author of an , excellent 
“Account of Timor, Kotti, Savu, Solor, &e.,” in Moor’s 
“ Notices of the Indian Archipelago,” seems to have 
fallen into this state of perplexity ; and as his observations 
arc evidently the result of long experience at Coepang and 
its neighbourhood, I will give a few short extracts which 
hear upon the point.* “The natives are generally of a 
very dark colour, with frizzled, bushy hair; hut less 
inclining to the Papuans* than the natives of Elide (on 
the island of Flores). They are below the middle size, 
and rather slight in figure. In countenance they nfore 

* I have been unable to discover who was the author of this 
essay, which occupies seven closely-printed quarto p.tgcs ; but I 
suspect it must have been Mr. Francis, a native of Madras, who 
entered the service of the Dutch Government on the restoration of 
Java, and Was at one time Assistant-Resident of Coepang. 1 
have never had occasion to refer to the essay without expe- 
riencing a feeling of admiration at the extent, as well as ac- 
curacy, of the information which is given in so small a space.-— 
G. W. E. 
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nearly resemble the South Sea islanders than any of the 
Malay tribes.”* 

When alluding to the island of Flores, he further says : 
“The natives live chiefly in the interior, except at the 
east end, whilst the sea-coast and ports are occupied to 
the westward by colonies from Sumbawa a„d Celebes. 
Very little is known of the manners and customs of the 
natives : in their appearance they approach mare nearly 
to the Papuans than the natives of Timor, both in form 
of countenance and hair.”+ , 

The darker-coloured inhabitants of Timor are con- 
gregated near the south-east coast or “hinder part” 
(achterwal) of the island, as it is termed by the 
Dutch. The slaves, who once constituted the chief 
article of export from the Portuguese settlements on 
the island, were chiefly obtained, either by force or 
barter, from these tribes, and were usually brought to 
the settlements overland. Their Papuan characteristics 
are so strong, that they are commonly termed “ negroes” 
by travellers who see them at Macao, where large 
numbers have been imported from time to time ; but 
although I had examined many individuals at Dilli, I 
never succeeded in detecting a pure tufted character in 
the hair — which I had adopted as a test for genuine 
Papuans — until the year 1850, when I met with a native 
of Timor at Singapore, who had this characteristic in 
its fullest extent. He had been brought from Dilli at an 
early age, and had been thrown on his own resources by 
the general emancipation of the slaves of Malacca ; when 

+ “ Notices,” &c\, App. p. G. 

f Idem, App. p. 11. 
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he was brought up by the Itev. Mr. Sames (a Dutch 
missionary, whose later life has been devoted to the educa- 
tion of the poorer natives), and was qualified for service 
as a printer, iu which he was seeking employment 
when 1 encountered him. lie had the small active 
figure, restjess eye, and short tufted hair, which are the 
chief characteristics of the mountain Papuans ; and 1 at 
length Intel an opportunity of ascertaining from personal 
observation that the race still existed in a pure state in 
Timor. The numbers of the pure Papuans cannot, 
however, be very great, as they are said to lead a^Jife more 
barbarous than that of the Ahctas of the Philippines ; for 
the price set upon their heads in the slave-market causes 

them to be constant tv hunted down bv tribes only a little 
• ¥ ¥ 

farther advanced* than themselves, and in a few years 
their race must become extinct. At present they an* 
most numerous on the mountain Allas, which rises near 
the south-east coast of Timor. 

The q uaxi - Papuan tribes which have adopted settled 
habits, also reside in the uplands of the same part of the 
island, where they grow maize and yams, and occasionally 
descend to the coast to barter the wax they obtain in the 
forests with the small traders who come from the Ser- 
watty Islands during the calm period which intervenes 
between the monsoons. From these traders 1 have 
derived my chief information concerning the tribes in the 
southern parts of Timor* They are described as being 
extremely cautious in their transactions with strangers, 
even with those* who have held intercourse with them for 
years ; and probably they have good reason to be so, for 
the great slave mart of the Bughis and Macassar traders, 
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Kapalla Tanah, or the LandVend, is in their immediate 
neighbourhood ; and probably they have learned from 
experience that strangers are not particularly anxious to 
avoid a quarrel, when it is likely to end in their capturing 
some valuable articles of traffic, to which they would then 
consider that they had a lawful right. The .traders are 
allowed to land, but not to leave the beach, even to pro- 
cure water ; which, when their visitors requires supply, 
is brought down by the natives themselves in bamboo 
buckets, and deposited on tlu; beach. 

The fallowing description of the mode in which the 

trade is sometimes carried on, is extracted from the 

account of these islands quoted above ; but more 
generally the traders remain on board their prahus, 
which are anchored close to the land, and push their 
goods on shore in a small canoe, to which a line is 

attached for the purpose of hauling it back when the 

goods have been removed, and the articles given in ex- 
change deposited in their stead. “ When the prows arrive 
off the coast, they land the articles they have for barter in 
smjll quantities at a time on the beach, when the natives 
immediately come down with the produce they have for 
sale, and [dace it opposite the goods from the prows, 
pointing to the articles, or description of articles, they 
wish to obtain in exchange for it. The trader then 
makes an odor, generally very small at first, which he 
increases by degrees : if not accepted, which the native 
notifies by a shake of the head, should the trader hesitate 
a moment about adding more to his offer, it is considered 
sufficient by the native ; — he snatches it up, and darts off 
with it into the jungle, leaving his own goods; or should 
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he consider it too little, he seizes his own property, and 
dies off with it with equal haste, never returning a 
second time to the same person.”* 

No decided Papuans have yet been found on the 
islands lying between Timor and the Arru Islands, and 
certainly no,ne exist in the Serwatty Islands at the present 
day; but there is a tribe inhabiting the interior of Timor- 
Laut, which, from t 4 he accounts given by the natives of 
the coast, may prove to be of the woolly-haired race. 

Every community of mountain Papuans, regarding 
whose existence satisfactory evidence can be produced, 
has now been noticed ; but it is still possible that rem- 
nants of tribes may yet be found in some of the islands 
whose interior continues to be a terra incognita . The 
reports of the coast inhabitants of these islands con- 
cerning the wild tribes of the interior are generally very 
unsatisfactory ; and the former are apt sometimes to 
temper their information, in order to make it pleasing to 
the inquirer, if they happen to be aware of the object 
of his researches. The islands in which remnants of 
Papuan tribes may yet be found are Sutnba or Sandal- 
wood Island, Burn, the Xulhi Islands, and the small 
eastern peninsula of Celebes, winch terminates at Cape 
TaVvabo. &uml>a is a mountainous island, three hundred 
miles in circumference, lying to the south of Flores, from 
the coa^t of which it is distinctly visible in clear weather. 
The inhabitants of Savu possess a settlement near the 
south-west extreme of the island, and theBughis traders of 
Ende have two or three small stations on the north coast 


* 41 Notices/ 1 & c., p. s. 
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which are occasionally visited by small European vessels 
for the purpose of obtaining horses ; but the natives of 
Surnba all dwell in the uplands, where they cultivate maize, 
yams, and other produce similar to that grown on Timor, 
and are said to use the plough, which is unknown in any 
other island to the eastward of Suinbawa. Th&ir hair is 
frizzled, but long, and their complexion is much darker 
than that of any other agricultural jfeople in the Archi- 
pelago ; but in other respects they resemble very closely 
the brown tribes in the southern part of Timor. The 
wild tribe?, which dwell in the upper parts of the moun- 
tain ranges, are said to be very black and very savage ; 
but as the writer has not had the good fortune to meet 
with a single specimen, he cannot vouch for the correct- 
ness of this report, although there seems to be no good 
reason for doubting it. 

Buru is also a large island, being about two hundred 
miles in circumference. The bulk of the inhabitants are 
a comparatively fair people, very closely resembling the 
natives of Amboyna ; and the only tribe that is likely to 
be Papuan, is a small community which resides in the 
neighbourhood of a mountain lake near the centre of the 
island. This lake, which seems to have excited much 
curiosity at Amboyna, was visited by parties from the 
garrison in 1GG8, and again in 1710, and their observa- 
tions arc recorded at some length by Valentyn in his 
“ Beschryvinge Van Oost Indie;” but, as usual, this 
excellent old historian is indistinct as to personal cha- 
racteristics. Several of their villages were seen by the 
* exploring parties, each consisting of a single house, about 
which ^verC found plantations of yams, sweet potatoes. 
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plantains, am! other fruit, together with some tame pigs, 
which this tribe appears to use as decoys in capturing 
the wild animals. The inhabitants invariably abandoned 
their houses on the approach of the parties ; but on one 
or two occasions the men were induced to return* for a 
short timd, and hold friendly communication with their 
visitors. On one of these occasions they gave some 
information respecting their mode of hunting, “ showing 
to Leipzig (the commander of the first expedition) how 
they caught the wild pigs with the aid of the tame 
ones.”* 

This fact will probably afford an explanation of the 
mysterious value which the New Guinea natives place upon 
their tame pigs, according to Modcra and lkuijn Kops. 
Valentyn further says : “They took such little account of 
the clothes, and even money, that were offered to them, 
that it is to be wondered at that people who have nothing 
but a strip of bark to cover their nakedness, were not 
more covetous ; but habit is to them, as to other people, 
a second nature : and having been accustomed to the 
bush cold from youth, they do not suffer from it as 
strangers do. Our people saw swords and chopping- 
knives among them, a dear proof that the natives of the 
coast have communication with them, and can speak 
intelligibly to them, as they could not have obtained 
these articles elsewhere : and they have neither materials, 
means, or knowledge to make them themselves. They 
requested the commander to drink matakau with them 
(a mode of plighting troth), in order to assure them that 


* Viiii iityn, “ Beschry vinge van Ainboiua,” p. 17 
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lie came for a good purpose, and not as a spy, for they 
feared that the expedition might result in their being 
overpowered, arid sold as slaves, of which they had the 
most deadly abhorrence.”* 

The reports as to the existence of mountain Papuans in 
the Xulla Islands, and near Cape Taliaho in Celebes, rest 
entirely on native information ; indeed, these parts do 
not appear to have been described by liny writer since the 
days of Valentyn, who gives the following account of the 
inhabitants of Xulla Taliaho, \ihich, however, is intended 
for the coSsfc tribes, who are generally considered to be of 
the brown race. “ The disposition of these natives is very 
wicked, subtle, faithless, cowardly, and murderous. They 
are also without honour or shame, and very lazy and 
fickle. The men are gentlemen and the women slaves, as 
the latter are obliged to do all the work, whether in the 
household, or in the fields. This indifferent character 
mav, however, have been conferred on them on account 
of their obstinacy in resisting encroachment, which has 
enabled them to maintain their independence until the 
present day. 

* Valentyn, “ IVscliryvinge van-Ainboiua.” p. Is. 

f Valentyn, 4 * lSosehryvingc der iloluccos > ,J p. ^7* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

t 

MELVILLE ISLAND AND NORTH AUSTRALIA. 

PAPUAN CHARACTER OP THR ABORIGINAL TASMANIANS NO WOOLLY* 

HAIRED TRIBES IN AUSTRALIA DOUBTFUL CHARACTER OF THE 

MELVILLE ISLANDERS — CAPTAIN KING*S SURVEY INTERVIEW WITH 

THE NATIVES TRAITS AND CHARACTERISTICS ESTABLISHMENT 

FORMED ON MELVILLE ISLAND — LI EL TENANT ROJ5*b ACCOUNT OF THE 

natives — Malayan youth — Indian islanders thrown upon 

THE COAST — MAJOR CAMPBRLl/s DESCRIPTION OF THE MELVILLE 
SLANDERS PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS — HABITS AND DISPO- 
SITION CHARACTER OF INTERCOURSE WITH THE GARRISON 

NATIVE DREAD OF CAPTURE — REASONS FOR SUPPOSING THAf THE 

SLAVE-TRADE ONCE EXISTED FEMALES — WEAPON* UTENSIL* 

DOMESTIC HABITS — HABITATIONS — FOOD — DIALECTS — BURIAL 
PLACES — SLAVE-TRADE — PRACTICE OF THROWING SPEARS FROM THE 

TREE* TRIBES OF PORT KS81NGTON AND CARPENTARIA. HILL 

TRIBES OF NORTH AUSTRALIA — THE ISLANDERS OF TORRES STRAIT 

CONCLUDING NOTE. 

♦ 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Tasmania or Van 
Diemen's Land, a small remnant of whom still exists 
on the Great Island of Bass's Strait, are Papuans in their 
general characteristics; indeed their habits and appear, 
ance very closely correspond with those of the Andaman 
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islanders ; but in the neighbouring continent of Australia 
the prevailing character of the hair is straight, or only 
slightly waved, and often fine and silky, even among the 
aborigines of Cape York, who from their close proximity 
to the recognized Papuan tribes which inhabit the islands 
of Torres Strait, might reasonably be expected to bear 
some affinity to them in this particular. Frizzled hair is, 
however, very common among several of the ^original 
Australian tribes, more especially those of the north and 
north-cast coasts, and from the? rough appearance of their 
uncombeddocks when cut short, travellers have, on several 
occasions, been led to suppose that their hair resembled 
the wool of negroes, until undeceived by a close inspection. 
But the peculiar tufted hair of the Papuan has never, so 
far as the writer’s own experience goes, yet been detected 
among the aborigines of the continent of Australia. 

The Macassar trepang-fishers, who make annual visits 
to the north coast of Australia, assert that tufted woolly 
hair jg. common among the natives of Melville Island, 
with whom they hold occasional intercourse ; and it is 
certain that the native tribes of the neighbouring coast of 
Australia look upon the Melville islanders as belonging 
to another race, while at the same time they recognize 
their own affinity with the coast tribes to the east and west 
with whom they are brought into correspondence by the 
trepang-fishers ; the latter generally haring a few of the 
natives in their vessels to act as divers in procuring the 
sea-slug from the deeper parts of the fishing grounds. 
As w Melville Island is only one hundred and seventy miles 
distant from Timor-Laut, an account of the Papuan tribes 
of the Indian Archipelago would scarcely be complete 
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without the insertion of authentic particulars concerning 
the native inhabitants, which will enable the reader to 
judge for himself as to whether any affinity exists between 
them and the Papuans. 

The insularity of Melville Island was first ascertained 
by Captafti Philip Parker King, 11. N., during his cele- 
brated survey of the intertropieal coasts of Australia in 
1818 to 1822, duVing which he filled up the greater 
portion of the coast-line from Cape Wessel to the North- 
west Cape, some of the 'pwwhient points only having 
been seen by former navigators. The island v/as found to 
consist of densely-wooded undulating land seventy miles 
m length, thirty in breadth, and to be separated from the 
main land of Australia by a strait only fifteen miles in 
width, but through which the tide ran with great rapidity, 
forming numerous eddies and tide races, which Captain 
King suggests were of too formidable a character to be 
navigated with safety by the canoes of the natives. lie 
found a large opening on the north-west side m( the 
island, which he at first thought would prove to be a 
river, but farther examination showed it to be a narrow 
navigable strait which separated Melville from Bathurst 
Island ; and it was on the shores of this strait, while 
taking observations on a hill near the sea, that he first 
met with the natives. The interview is thus described 
in Captain King’s narrative.* 

f< Suddenly, however, but fortunately -before we had 
dispersed, we were surprised by natives, who, coming 
forward armed with spears, obliged us very speedily* to 

* “Survey of the Intertropieal Coasts of Australia/’ by Captain 
P. P. King, R.N. London, 1S25. 
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retreat to the boat ; and in the sauve qui pent way in 
which we ran down the hill, at which we have frequently 
since laughed very heartily, our theodolite-stand and 
Mr. Cunningham’s insect-net were left behind, which 
they instantly seized upon. I had fired niy fowling- 
piece at an iguana just before the appearance of the 
natives, so that we were without any means of ^Icfence ; 
but having reached the boat without? accident, wlierc we 
had our muskets ready, a parley was commenced for the 
purpose of recovering our losses. After exchanging a 
silk handkerchief for a dead bird, which they threw into 
the water for us to pick up, we made signs that we 
wanted fresh water, upon which they directed us to go 
round the point, and upon our pulling in that direction 
they followed us, skipping from rock to rock with sur- 
prising dexterity and speed. 

“ As soon as we reached the sandy bank on the north 
side of Luxmore Head, they stopped and invited us to 
land, which we should have done, had it not been that 
tile noises they made soon collected a large body of 
natives, who came running from all directions to their 
assistance, and in a short time there were twenty-eight 
or thirty natives assembled. After a short parley with 
them, in which they repeatedly asked for axes by imi- 
tating the action of chopping, w f c went on board, inti- 
mating our intention of returning with some, which we 
would give to them upon the restoration of the stand, 
which they immediately understood and assented to. The 
natives had their dogs with them. 

“ On our return to the beach the natives had again < 
assembled, and shouted loudly as we approached. Be- 
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sides the whale-boat, in which Mr. Bcdwell was stationed 
with an armed party, in order to fire if any hostility 
commenced, we had our jolly-boat, in which I led the 
way with two men, and carried with me two tomahawks 
and some chisels. On pulling near the beach, the whole 
party cnnle down, and waded into the water towards us, 
and in exchange for a few chisels and files, gave us two 
baskets,' one containing fresh water, and the other was 
full of the fruit of the sago-palm, which grow,s here in 
great abundance. The bhsket containing the water was 
conveyed to us by letting it float on the soil, for their 
timidity would not let them approach us near enough to 
place it in our hands; but that containing the fruit, not 
being buoyant enough to swim, did not permit of this 
method, so that after much difficulty, an old man was 
persuaded to deliver it. This was done in the most 
cautious manner; and as soon as he was sufficiently near 
the boat he dropped, or rather threw the basket into my 
hands, and immediately retreated to his companions, w T ho 
applauded the feat bv a loud sliout of approbation. 

“ In exchange for this 1 offered him a tomahaw k, but his 
fears would not allow him to come near the boat to 
receive it. Finding nothing could induce the old man to 
approach us the second time, I threw it towards him ; 
and upon his catching it, the whole tribe began to shout 
and laugh in a most extravagant way. As soon as (hey 
were quiet, wc made signs for the theodolite-stand, which, 
for a longwbile, they would not understand; at one time 
they pretended to think by onr pointing towards it, that 
we meant some spears that were lying near a tree, which 
they immediately removed : the stand was then taken up 
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by one of their women, and upon pointing to her, they 
feigned to think that she was the object of our wishes, 
and immediately left a female standing up to her middle 
in the water, and retired to some distance to await our 
proceedings. On pulling towards the woman, who, by 
the way, could not have been selected by therti either for 
her youth or beauty, she frequently repeated ^lie words, 
“Veil aca, Ven aca," accompanied Vith an invitation to 
land ; Jjut as we approached, she retired towards the 
shore ; when suddenly two* natives, who had slowly 
walked Towards us, sprang into the water, and made 
towards the boat with surprising celerity, jumping at 
each step entirely out of the sea, although it was so deep 
as to reach their thighs. Their intention was evidently 
to seize the remaining tomahawk, which I had been 
endeavouring to exchange for the stand; and the foremost 
had reached within two or three yards of the boat, when 
I found it necessary, in order to prevent his approach, 
to threaten to strike him with a wooden club, which had 
the desired effect. 

m 

“ At this moment one of the natives took up the stand ; 
and upon our pointing at him, they appeared to compre- 
hend our object ; a consultation was held over the stand, 
which was minutely examined ; but as it was mounted 
with brass, and perhaps on that account appeared to 
them more valuable than a tomahawk, they declined 
giving it up, and gradually dispersed, or rather pretended 
to do so, for a party of armed natives was observed to 
aonceal themselves under some mangrove-bushes near the 
beach, whilst two canoes were plying about, near at hand 
t#entiee our approach ; the stratagem, however, did not 
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succeed, and we lay off on our ours for some -time without 
making any movement. Soon afterwards the natives, 
finding that we had no intention of following them, left 
their canoes, and performed a dance in the water, which 
very conspicuously displayed their great muscular power ; 
the dauce consisted chielly of the performers leaping two 
or three times successively out of the sea, and then vio- 
lently nun'ihg their logs, so as to agitate the water into a 
foam for some distance around them, all the time shout- 
in iT loudly and laughing immoderately ; then they would 
run through the water tor eight or ten yards, and* perform 
again ; and this was repeated over and over again as long 
as the dance lasted. 

u We were all thoroughly disgusted with them, and felt a 
degree of distrust that could not he conquered. The men 
were more muscular and better formed than any we 
had before seen ; thev were daubed over with a vellow 
pigment, which was the colour of the neighbouring cliff; 
their hair was long aud curly, and appeared to be clotted 
with a whitish paint. During the time of our parley, the 
natives had their spears close at hand, for those who were 
in the water had them floating near them, and those who 
were on the beach had them either buried in the sand, or 
carried them between their toes, in order to deceive us, 
and appear unarmed ; and in this they succeeded, until one 
of them was detected, when we were pulling towards the 
woman, by his stooping down, and picking up his spear.”* 
The interview ended, however, without a rupture, 
which, if the reader has already perused Mr. Modcra’s 

• King, “Survey/’ &c., vol. i, p. 110. 
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account of his interview with the natives of Dourga 
Strait, in the second chapter of this w r ork, he will have 
been expecting every instant ; and a similar termination 
would probably have occurred on this occasion, but for 
the caution of the experienced commander. On the 
following morning the natives were again sebn, but the 
vessel was already under w'eigh, and their proceedings of 
the previous day were not of a character to render farther 
intercourse desirable. 

“ The night passed without our being disturbed bv or 
hearing Anything of the natives; hut at daylight, on 
looking at the place when; they had been concealed 
during the last evening, a canoe, which had been observed 
hauled up among the bushes, was missing, and wc con- 
cluded that they were close to us ; this proved to be the 
case, for no sooner had we cleared the point, than the 
natives sallied forth from the thicket, and, running up to 
their middles in water to within thirty yards of the vessel, 
set up a loud shout, which startled us not a little ; for, 
busied as wc were in securing: the anchor, and making 
sail, our attention at the moment was otherwise directed ; 
and the first intimation we had of their vicinity was from 
the noise they made, which was accompanied by violent 
gestures, and pressing invitations for our return ; but we 
continued our way, and disregarded all their solicita- 
tions.”* 

The information collected by Captain King in the 
course of tins survey, led to the temporary occupation of 
tbe north coast of Australia by the British Government ; 

* * King, “Survey,” voL i, p. 120. 
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and the spot where this interview took place was selected 
as the site of the first settlement, which was founded by 
the late Sir Gordon Bremer in September, 182 1, previous 
to the publication of Captain King's narrative. 

One of his officers, Lieutenant Koe, accompanied the 
new expedition, and a letter from him to his former com- 
mander, describing the preliminary proceeding at Melville 
Island, arrived in timfc for insertion in the second volume 
of Captain King's narrative, from which the following 
extract describing their first* interview with the natives is 
taken. *’ 

“ Not one native made Ids appearance before the early 
part of November (the vessel arrived on the 26th of Sep- 
tember), when, as if by signal, a party of about eighteen 
on each shore communicated with us on the same day, 
and were very friendly, although exceedingly suspicious 
and timid. They would not venture within the line of 
the outer hut, and always came armed, but laid aside 
their spears and clubs whenever friendly signs were made. 
On the second day of their visit, I was greatly astonished 
to see amongst them a young man of about twenty years 
of age, not darker in colour than a Chinese, but with 
perfect Malay features, and, like all the rest, entirely 
naked ; he, had daubed himself all over with soot and 
grease to appear like the others, hut the difference was 
plainly perceptible. On perceiving that he was the object 
of our conversation, a certain archness and lively ex- 
pression came over his countenance, which a native 
Australian would have strained his features in vain to 
have produced. The natives appeared to be very fond of 
him. It seems probable that he must have been kid- 
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napped when very young, or found while astray in the 
woods.”* # 

A boy answering this description had been seen by 
Captain King during his interview with the same tribe 
about four years before, when he was carried on the 
shoulders of one of the natives. The Nakodahs of the 
Macassar pralms, employed in the fishery on these coasts, 
are often accompanied by a favourite child, anil this youth 
may have been similarly circumstanced on board a prahu 
which had been wrecked upon the coast, when his youth 
and innocence may have preserved him from the general 
massacre of tin? crew, which is stated by the Macassar* 
to be the inevitable result of shipwreck on the coast of 
Melville Island. Many natives of the neighbouring 
islands must have been driven upon the north coast of 
Australia by the north-west gales which prevail in the 
early part of the year, as nearly every village on the 
south side of the Serwatty Islands has records of prahus 
with their crews having been blown otf to the south- 
east 4 which have never returned, except on a few occa- 
sions, in which they were so fortunate as to m#et with 
the trepang fishers who are upon the coast (luring that 
season. 

As an illustration of the fact given by Captain King, 
which is not without a certain ethnographical importance, 
I may mention that in the early part of 1813 a small 
Dutch sloop was driven into Port Essington before one 
of these north-west gales. She had been trading at the 
dvapalla Taimah of Timor, and was riding out the gale 


* Vol. n, p. 240. 
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under shelter of the land, when her boat, with several of 
the crew on bpard, broke loose, and drifted out to sea, 
on which the sloop was got under weigh to pick it up ; 
but being unable to regain the anchorage owing to the 
strength of the wind, the commander, an European 
Dutchman, ' who had already visited Port Essington 
several times, bore up for the settlement, and remained 
there three' or four ^months, until the change of the 
monsoon allowed him to return to Jimor. The entire 
crew, with the exception of fhe commander, were natives 
of the Indian Islanders. One of them, a dative of 
Mindanao, stated that he had been driven on the 
coast once before, which is very likely to have been the 
case, as the Macasssar Nakodahs had previously stated 
that they had picked up the crew of a stranded Lamm 
prahu on Croker’s Island, a few years before the settle- 
ment was formed at Baffles Hay. Shortly after the 
arrival of the sloop, a ship of a thousand tons burthen, 
the ‘ Manlius’ of Waterford, bound to China from Bom- 
bay, was driven into Port Essington by the same gale, 
with hu§ cargo of cotton wet and heated ; and the whole 
strength of the garrison was required to prevent the 
vessel from taking fire by throwing the heated cotton 
overboard. Similar cases may have occurred during the 
three centuries in which Europeans have navigated the 
neighbouring seas. At all events, the fact of individuals 
bearing evidence of Malayan origin having been repeatedly 
met with by visitors to the northern coasts of Australia, 
can now be readily accounted for. 

This young man, or one closely resembling him, was 
repeatedly seen by the garrison of Melville Island, as 
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appears from Major Campbell’s valuable description of 
the settlement, which is published in the “ Transactions of 
the Royal Geographical Society” for 1834. This gentle- 
man resided at the settlement during two years in the 
capacity of commandant ; and his description of the 
natives, whom he evidently regarded with feelings of great 
interest, is here extracted in full. 

Natives. — “ In personal appearance, the natives of Mel- 
ville Island resemble those of the continent (if I may so 
call it) of New Holland, and are evidently from the same 
stock ; but they are more athletic, active, and enterprising 
than those I saw on the southern coast of Australia, at 
Port Jackson, Newcastle, or Hunter’s River. They arc 
not generally tall in stature, nor arc they, when numbers 
are seen together, remarkable for small men. In groups 
of thirty, I have seen five or six strong powerful men 
of six feet in height, and some as low as five feet four, 
and five. They arc well formed about the body and 
thighs ; but their legs arc small in proportion, and their 
feet very large ; their heads are fiat and broad, with low 
foreheads, and the back of the head projects very much ; 
their hair is strong, like horse-hair, thick, curlv, or 
frizzled, and jet-black ; their eyebrows and cheek-bones 
are extremely prominent — eyes small, sunk, and very 
bright and keen nose fiat and short, the upper lip thick 
and projecting ; mouth remarkably large, with regular 
fine white teeth ; chin small, and face much contracted at 
-bottom. They have the septum of the nose perforated, 
wear long bushy beards, and have their shoulders and 
breasts scarified ; the skin is not tatooed as with the New 
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Zealanders, but is scarified, and raised in a very tasteful 
manner,* and their countenance expresses good-humour 
and cunning. All those who have readied the age of 
puberty are deficient of an upper front tooth — a custom 
common in New Holland. The colour of their skin is a 
rusty black/ and they go about perfectly naked; their 
hair is sometimes tied in a knot, with a feather fixed in 
it; and they frequently daub it with a yellow earth. On 
particular occasions, when in grief, or intending mischief 
or open hostilities, they paint their bodies, faces, and 
limbs with white or red pigments, so as to gife them- 
selves a most fantastic and even hideous appearance. + 
u In disposition they are revengeful ; prone to steal- 
ing, and in their attempts to commit depredations, 
show excessive, cunning, dexterity, arrangement, enter- 
prise, and courage. They are affectionate towards their 
children, and display strong feelings of tenderness when 
separate! from their families ; they are also very sensitive 
to anything like ridicule. They are good mimics, have a 
facility in catching up words, and are gifted with con- 
siderable observation. When they express joy, they jump 
about, and clap their hands violently upon the lower part 
of their bodies; and in showing contempt, they turn their 
back, look over the shoulder, and give a smack upon 

* “The breast of one taken prisoner was scarified, and formed 
into ridges, much resembling the lace-work on a huzzar’s jacket.” 

f “ They cover their bodies with grease, if is supposed to secure 
them from the piercing sting of the sand-flics and musrjuitocs ; and 
their bodies smell so strong that even the cattle used to detect therm* 
at half a mile distance, and gallop oil, bellowing in great apparent 
alarm.” 
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the same part with their hand. In the construction 
of their canoes, spears, and waddies, they evince much 
ingenuity, although the workmanship is rough, from the 
want of tools ; they are expert swimmers, and dive like 
ducks. They show no desire whatever for strange orna- 
ments or trinkets; they are polite enough *to accept of 
them without any expression of astonishment or curiosity, 
but very soon afterwards take ait opportunity of slyly 
dropping them, or throwing them away. The only 
articles they seemed to covet were hatchets and other 
cutting* tools ; but still, when they could steal, they 
carried off everything they could lay hold of. 

“ As long as we occupied the island, the natives were 
extremely shy and cautious in all their communications 
with us; they never intrusted themselves iu our power ; 
and notwithstanding uiv utmost efforts bv acts of kind- 
ness and forbearance to gain their confidence, and con- 
vince them that we desired to be on friendly terms, 1 
found it utterly impossible to accomplish this desirable 
object. Previous to my arrival they had committed 
murder, various depredations, and daring acts of violence. 
They had at length been fired upon whilst committing 
acts of outrage; and from all my inquiries I believe they 
had been the first aggressors by throwing spears. M hen 
1 assumed the command, I was extremely anxious to 
court their friendship, as without it, with our limited 
numbers and means, we never could become acquainted 
with all the resources of the island, or make them of 
’ available use to us ; I therefore prevented any of the 
military or prisoners from putting themselves in contact 
with the natives without mv presence or orders ; I allowed 

K 3 * 0T 
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no arms to be taken out, except by those on whom I 
could depend, and strictly enjoined that they should only 
be used against the natives in self-defence, and when by 
the laws of England it would be justifiable. 1 feel confi- 
dent, also, that these orders were strictly attended to; but, 
notwithstanding, they continued until the last day dis- 
trustful, if not even determinedly hostile. They put two 
gentlemen of the settlement, one soldier, and one of the 
prisoners to death, and wantonly wounded several 
others. ' 

“ During my time wc were obliged to fire n\ them 
several times ; we never knew of any having been killed, 
although in one or two instances they were wounded ; 
they might have died, and the spirit of revenge might 
have excited them to other acts of violence. There was 
a curious inconsistency in their conduct ; on one day they 
would appear good-humoured ami friendly, and allow 
individuals of our settlement to pass unmolested through 
extended lines of them, and probably on the following 
day would throw their spears at any individual tjiey 
could surprise by stealing upon hyn. They never came 
near us without their spears and waddics ; hut sometimes 
they would leave their spears a few hundred yards in 
their rear, concealed behind trees, amongst the long grass, 
or in possession of some young hoys, who would run up 
to them on the first signal ; they would then approach 
within fifty or sixty paces, extend their arms, throw their 
waddics to the rear in token of amity, and then by signs 
oblige all those who approached them from our side to 
extend their arms also, and turn round to show they had 

W 

no weapons concealed; when satisfied, they would enter 
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into a palaver, and two or three of the most daring would 
advance in front of the others, which latter (part formed 
in a group, and a part extended singly to a distance of a 
quarter of a mile on each Hank), would remain ready to 
support them in case of emergency. These few' in 
advance would allow one or two of our people to approach 

within two or three paces of them, determined to main- 

* • 0 # 

tain a superiority of two or three to one. 

“ Fearful of drawing out this memoir to too great a 
length, I must refrain from relating any of their daring 
and cunning acts of aggression, or the numerous interest- 
ing occurrences which took place. Suffice it to say, that 
we had one of these savages as a prisoner for several we eks, 
from whom I learned a good deal of their character; and 
the following little circumstance caused me to conjecture, 
at an early period, the reason of their being so suspicious 
of strangers. — * 

“ In one of my interviews with a tribe of the aborigines, 
who had approached to the outward boundary of the forest, 
aiuj within half a mile of the fort, I observed that they 
appeared more familiar than usual. Having previously 
prepared a medal attached to a piece of scarlet tape, f 
expressed a wish to hang it round the neck of a tine- 
looking young man, who bore a feather in his hair, and 
appeared to have some authority. This young man 
remained at a short distance (two or three paces), took 
hold of his wrists, and appeared as if struggling to escape 
from the grasp of an enemy ; he then pointed his hand 
towards his neck, looked upwnrds'to the branches of a tree, 
shook his head significantly (evidently in allusion to 
being hung), and avoided coming nigh enough to receive 
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the proffered gift. This led me to imagine that the 
island had been visited by strangers, and the natives 
forced away by them as slaves; in corroboration of which 
opinion, I may add three other circumstances which came 
under my notice. 

“The first'is, that the Malay fishermen from Macassar 
are forbidden to go near Melville Island (which they call 
“ ambu”), alleging thafit is infested by pirates — probably 
slavers, as “ amba” in the Malay language signifies a 
slave. 

“ The second circumstance relates to a lad, \\*no had 
been taken from a native tribe in 1825, and detained at 
the settlement three or four days, when he escaped. This 
lad was the colour of a Malay, and possessed their 
features, whence it is probable that he was taken when a 
child from some Malay slave-ship or fishing prda, and 
reared amongst the Melville Islanders. 

“The third circumstance is, that when Captain King, 
K.N., entered Apsley Straits in 1818, and was proceeding 
towards the shore near Luxvnorc Head in his boat^ a 
number of natives were on the beach ; and a female, who 
entered the water in order to decoy lam close to the 
shore, called out, “ Vin aca ! Via aea !”* This being a 
Portuguese expression, induces me to believe that vessels 
from the Portuguese settlement of Dilhi, on the north 
side of Timor, might have visited Melville Island for the 
purpose of seizing the natives, and carrying them away as 
slaves. 

“ During the four years that thus island was occu- 
# " Come here ! come here!” in Portuguese. 
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pied, only two aboriginal females were seen, and at a 
distance; they were both old and ugly, and their only 
garment was a short narrow apron of plaited grass. We 
frequently saw young boys, from six to twelve years of 
age, along with the men ; they were well made, plump in 
person, good-looking, atid with a remarkable* expression 
of sharpness in their eyes. 

“The weapons used are spears and vvaddies * the spears 
are from ten to twelve feet long, made of a heavy wood, 
and very sharp-pointed ; some are plain, others barbed ; 
some ha\t a single row of barbs, from twelve to fifteen in 
number, and others a double row ; they may weigh three 
pounds, and are thrown from the hand (without any arti- 
ficial lever, as at Port Jackson), with great precision and 
force, to a distance of fifty or sixty yards.* 

“The waddies are used as weapons of attack, as well as 
for killing wild animals and birds. They are made oL» 
heavy wood, twenty-two inches long, one and a half in 
diameter, pointed sharp at one end, and weighing above 

* 'fhc war-spears of the Melville islanders are sharp at both ends, 
tapering off from near the centre of the length, and are poised when 
about to be thrown, as is practised by the CaiTres with their 
“asseghais/’ The spears in ordinary use among the Port Essington 
tribes are of reed, or bamboo, and blunt at one end, which is also 
hollowed out into a sort of socket to receive the hook at the end of 
tins rug or oak, or woadouk\ varieties of the throwing-stick, with which 
they are projected; but the Melville Island spear, which is called gugo, 
is not unknown to them, as the chief warriors always have two or 
three very beautifully shaped out of hard wood, which seem only to 
be used in eases of duels between warriors. They acknowledge that 
ibis fashion of spear is borrowed from the Melville islanders.— 
G. W. E. 
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two pounds ; they are not rouqd and smooth, but have 
sixteen equal sides, with a little rude carving at the 
handle, to ensure their being held firmer in the hand. 

u Their canoes, water-buckets, and baskets, arc made of 
bark, neatly sewed with strips of split cane. The canoes 
consist of one piece of bark, are twenty feet long, twenty- 
eight inches wide, and fifteen deep ; the stem and stern 
are neatly sewed with thin slips of cane, and caulked 
with white clay ; the gunwales are strengthened by two 
small young saplings (sucll as grow in marshy places), 
fastened together at each end of the canoe ; the 4, sides are 
kept from closing by pieces of wood placed across, and 
which also answer as scats. 

“The natives of Melville and Bathurst Islands are 
divided into tribes of from thirty to fifty persons each. 
I do not think that I ever saw above thirty-live or forty 
men together, although some individuals, surprised by 
them in the forest, have reported having seen a hundred ; 
the noise they make, and their jumping from tree to tree, 
make them often appear more numerous than # they 
actually are. They lead a wandering life, though I think 
each tribe confines itself to a limited district ; and pro- 
bably when tired of one, or their resources are ex- 
hausted, the strongest may usurp that of a weaker. 
In 1821-5, a tribe of daring athletic men kept con- 
stantly in the neighbourhood of Fort Pandas. In tlte 
beginning' of 1 820, a strange tribe visited the settlement, 
and they were generally slight-made men ; but by the 
end of the year the former tribe returned, and continued 
to remain in the neighbourhood until the island was 
abandoned in 1829. During the dry season they dis- 
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persed themselves a good deal on hunting excursions, and 
burned the grass on the forest grounds for that purpose 
from April to September. I think when they move, that 
their women and children accompany them, as female 
voices were frequently heard at a distance at night, pro- 
ceeding from their encampments. They generally encamp 
on sandy banks, amongst the mangroves, or on dry open 
spots near swamps, or on the sea-coast. They do not 
give themselves the trouble of constructing wigwams in 
the dry season, merely forming a bed of palm-leaves, or 
long grass, whenever they repose for the night ; but 
during the wet season they have some covering, and 
their encampment being more stationary, displays a little 
comfort, and is generally in a pleasant spot near the 
sea. 

“ The following is an account of my visit to one. Upon 
landing under the high sandy beach, wc came upon- 
an extensive encampment of natives ; the men, women, 
and children, all fled like frighted deer, and left us 
quietly to examine their domestic economy. There 
were thirty wigwams, all made of newly-stripped bark ; 
each consisted of a single sheet of bark, formed into 
a shed or mere roof, open at each end, with a lire 
at the entrance; the interior space was four feet and 
a half long, three in width, and three feet high. Pieces 
of soft silky bark, rolled up in several folds, and an- 
swering as pillows and seats, were in each wigwam. 
Some of these erections were placed under spreading 
shrubs ; and the twigs being artfully entwined into each 
other, formed a tasteful inclosure. Several of them were 
ornamented inside by figures drawn in white clay : one 
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in particular was neatly ami ^regularly done all over, 
representing the cross-bars of a prison-window. The 
utensils consisted only of bark buckets and baskets, and 
the ground around was strewed with shells of turtle, 
crabs, oysters, and limpets. At one end of the encamp- 
ment lay the materials for constructing a canoe; and on 
a block of wood close to it was observed marks made 
with an axe, or tomahawk. Me committed no depreda- 
tions, and saw the natives hastening back when we quitted 

» 

the shore. 

“ The food of these people consists of kangaroo, opossum, 
bandicoot, iguanas, and lizards, during the dry months, 
fish, turtle, crabs, and other shell fish, during the wet 
months; and their vegetables are the cabbage-palm and 
fruit of the sago-palm. They eat their meat just warmed 
through on a wood tire ; and the seed of the sago-palm is 
-made into a kind of mash. Amongst those natives whom 
we encountered, I never saw any deformed, or having, the 
appearance of disease or old age ; probably such were left 
with the women, in places of security, and only tlnj able 
warriors came near us. There was * one powerful, deter- 
mined-looking fellow frequently seen, who had lost a 
hand ; and he threw his spear by resting it on his 
maimed arm, and taking a deliberate aim. 

"Although the aborigines of Melville and Bathurst 
Islands are of the same race or breed as those throughout 
New Holland, yet their language is different. We had a 
native of the southern coast with us for a short time, and 
he could not understand a word they uttered. They speak 
low and quick .to each other : but their pronunciation is 
so indistinct, we scarcely ever made out a word. I was 
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in hopes of picking up much of their language from the 
native we had made prisoner, but during the time that I 
was absent on an excursion to Port Essingtou lie effected 
his escape. His dialect did not sound harsh, and his 
expressions were very significant, from the gestures with 
which lie accompanied them. * 

“The following are some of those expressions: Co 
curdy ; water, give me some watc% or I am thirsty. 
Iiooloo, hooloo ; my belly is full, I am not hungry. 
Bungee; fire-arms. No bUngei ; don't tire. Peerce ; 
an axe. • Pukee ; peace, or friendship. Piccanini ; 
children.* 

“ I do not think that these islanders ever cross to the 
coast of New Holland; for the currents are so rapid in 
Dundas and Clarence Straits, that it would be dangerous 
for their slight canoes ; and although so close to the 
Cobourg Peninsula, yet the spears of the Mclvill^. 
islanders are differently formed from those used by the 
natives of that peninsula, and much heavier. 

“ It appears to be the custom of the natives to bury 

* Three of these terms, Btn/grt', \ u kungre, and Pa'ca/um, afe 
used in the same sense by the Port Essingtou natives, hut no 
doubt exists as to their Inning been introduced by Europeans. 
Bung, the root of the two first, is intended to represent the 
report of fire-arms, and the last is the common term tor black 
children among English sailors. The late Sir Gordon Prcnicr, who 
established the settlement at Melville Island, intormed me that 
during their first interview with the natives, the greater number ot 
them continued incessantly repeating the word <% Paakn ' in an ex- 
ceedingly rapid manner, at the same time imitating the processor 
chopping by striking the fore-arm with the edge of the other hand 
Paku is the Malay term for an iron nail or spike. — G. M . E. 
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their dead, their burial-places being in retired spots near 
their most frequented encamping ground. The burial- 
place is circular, probably ten or twelve feet in diameter ; 
it is surrounded by upright poles, many of which are 
formed at top like lances and halberts, fourteen.or fifteen 
feet high and between these the spears and waddies 
(probably of the deceased) are stuck upright in the 
ground, it is quitfc impossible to form any estimate of 
the numbers of the natives, but they are seen on all pnrts 
of the coast of these two islands. 1 shall not presume 
even to give a guess at their probable numbers/* 

It is to be feared that Major Campbell was correct in 
his surmises as to Melville Island having once been the 
resort of slave-ships ; for according to the testimony of 
the older inhabitants of Timor, Melville Island was only 
less a source of slavery than New Guinea, in proportion 
, to its smaller extent of surface, at the period in which the 
slave-trade was encouraged or connived at by the Euro- 
pean authorities in the Archipelago. However, there is 
no reason to suppose that the island has recently been 
visited by slavers, for although the words, used by the 
natives on the occasion of Captain King’s visit were un- 
doubtedly Portuguese, they may have been acquired at a 
much earlier period ; for foreign words, and short sen- 
tences that are connected with remarkable events, arc 
handed down from generation to generation by the reci- 
tations with which the native bivouacs arc often enlivened 
during the earlier part of the night. Indeed, expressions 
that have been learned from strangers spread from tribe 

* Campbell in “ Journal of the Geographical Society,” vol. iv, 
p. 152. 
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to tribe over a large extent of country ; for Dr. Leichhardt 
and his little party, during their memorable overland 
journey, heard English words, which had been originally 
acquired at Port Essington, in use among the natives, 
while still far in the interior of Australia ; «nd this un- 
looked-for occurrence seems to have had a very cheering 
effect on the explorers. 

Major ‘Campbell speaks of two tribes of natives having 
been seen in the neighbourhood of the settlement on 
Melville Island ; the one consisting of “ daring athletic 
men,” an*d the other of “ generally slight-made men.” 
It would be interesting to know whether tliev also differed 
in other particulars. The practice of “jumping from tree 
to tree,” which is certainly not known to be a charac- 
teristic of any native tribe of the adjacent continent, is 
only casually alluded to, as rendering it difficult to ascer- 
tain their numbers ; but this strange custom seems to. 
have caused great annoyance to the garrison, for those 
who had occasion to go out into the woods were obliged 
to keep a constant look-out overhead, in order to avoid 
the spears tl^it were sometimes hurled at them ftwm the 
upper branches. The two officers mentioned by Major 
Campbell as having fallen by the hands of the natives, 
are said to have been speared from the trees ; and a 
Serjeant was also wounded under similar circumstances ; 
on this occasion the native paid the penalty of his 
treachery by being shot down from the tree. These last 
particulars, together with much interesting information 
concerning this singular people, were obtained by the 
writer from Mr. George Miller, who had charge of the 
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Commissariat Department at Melville Island during 
the existence of the settlement, and who now resides 
at Sydney. 

No intercourse with the natives of Melville Island took 
place during the late occupation of Port Essington, 
although vessels bound to and from the settlement some- 
times passed close along the northern side of the island ; 
and the entire southern coast was surveyed by Her 
Majesty's ship f Beagle but on no occasion were the 
natives even seen. It was several times in contemplation 
to send a party to the cast end of Melville Island ; but 
the strong objection on the part of the Port Essington 
natives even to approach the coast, led to the project 
being abandoned on each occasion, as very little useful 
information could have been acquired without their assist- 
ance. Their prejudices were the more remarkable, as 
- ftiey crowded to offer their .sendees when the deeked- 
boat was abput to be dispatched to the head of Van 
Diemen’s Gulf, or along the coast to the eastward. There 
is certainly something peculiarly triste in the appearance 
of the*asteru part of Melville Island, wherjj the shore is 
• fronted by deep belts of mangrove jungle, and but for 
the bush tires that arc occasionally seen, the interior also 
might be considered to be uninhabited. 

In order to enable the reader to compare the Melville, 
islanders with the natives of the adjacent coast of 
Australia, a general description of the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Port Essington is given below. It was 
drawn up by the writer, from notes collected on the spot, 
soon after his return from Port Essington in 1845, and 
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was published during the following year in the “ Trans- 
actions of the Itoyal Geographical Society,”* from which 
it has been extracted. 


“The manners and customs of the native inhabitants of 
a ncwly-dxplored country present interesting subject 
of inquiry ; and by placing on record, at the earliest 
period of our acquaintance ’with them, the distinctive 
features fcf the different tribes of which they arc com- 
posed, many peculiarities interesting to the researches of 
the geographer and the ethnologist may be preserved, 
which the progress of civilization, and the consequent 
increase of intercourse between them, would tend to 
obliterate. Several of our earlier travellers in Australia 
appear to have felt the importance of this subject, ai\^. 
have paid due attention to it. With the tribes, however, 
of the northern coast, of whom I propose to speak, we 
have, till lately, been less familiar thau with others; and 
these possessor peculiar interest, from the circumstance of 
the country they inhabit being in the close vicinity of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. These islands, again 
— that is to say, the gi'oups more immediately' adjacent 
to Port Essington — arc occupied b\ T a portion of the 
human family concerning which very little was known 
previous to our occupation of the north coast, when the 
measures that became necessary for establishing the 
security of commercial relations in that quarter, brought 


Vol. xvi, p. '239. 
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us into communication with tribes with which wc had 
previously been unacquainted. At Port Essington, 
indeed, we were completely surrounded by singular and 
interesting communities. A circle drawn around the 
settlement at a distance of 500 miles would enclose an 
almost equp.l uumber of distinct tribes, varying in com- 
plexion from the sooty black of the negro to the freckled 
yellow of' the Polynesian mountaineer, and differing in 
social condition as much as in personal appearance. 

“The superior organization that exists in a colonial 
establishment composed entirely of individuals in the 
employ of government, is highly favourable to the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with the aboriginal tribes ; 
and it is probably owing to this circumstance that our 
occupation of the Cobourg Peninsula has been unattended 
with those collisions which so often occur when civilized 
men are brought into close communication with savages. 
Among the advantages attending this state of affairs may 
be counted that of our having become familiarly ac- 
quainted, not only with the tribes in the immediate 
neighbourhood, but also with individuals from distant 
parts, who had been induced, by curiosity, to visit the 
strange people that had fixed their abode upon the coast. 
Parties of warriors, headed by their chiefs, occasionally 
came from the remote interior to pay us a flying visit, 
and nearly every Macassar prahu that arrived from the 
Gulf of Carpentaria brought two or three individuals from 
one or other of the tribes that are distributed along the 
intermediate coast. Indeed, about the month of April,, 
when the p rah us congregate at Port Essington, the popu- 
lation of the settlement became of a very motley cha- 
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ractcr, for then Australians of perhaps a dozen different 
tribes might be seen mixed up with natives of Celebes 
and Sumbawa, Uadjus of the coast of Borneo, Timorians, 
and Javanese, with an occasional sprinkling of New 
Guinea negroes; and very singular groups they formed, 
busied, as they generally were, amid fires and smoke, 
curing and packing the trepang, or sea-slug, which they 
had collected from the shoals of the*harbour. • i propose 
here giving a general sketch of the tribes inhabiting the 
Australian coast, from the Coburg Peninsula towards the 
east, confining myself cliietly to points more immediately 
connected with geographical science — namely, the distri- 
bution of the various tribes, the points upon which they 
may happen to differ from other Australian tribes with 
which we are already acquainted, and the social pecu- 
liarities that may afford traces of a connection with other 
races. 

“ In the first place I should state, that certain general 
characteristics are observable among all the tribes of this 
part of the continent with which we became acquainted. 
Their Skills are invariably embossed with raised cicatrices. 
The septum of the nose is generally pierced, that is to 
say among the men, for the custom docs not appear 
to extend to the other sex. Clothing is disregarded, 
except by way of ornament, and in lieu of this they dis- 
play a great tendency to adorn their persons with streaks 
of white, red, or yellow pigment. These customs, indeed, 
appear to pervade not only all the Australian tribes, but 
also the negro communities of New Guinea, and of those 
islands of the Indian Archipelago in which remnants of 
this race still exist. But these northern Australians, at 
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least the tribes with which we are most familiar, have 
certain customs which are not general among the abori- 
gines of this continent. For instance, their mode of 
burying the dead is singular. The body is deposited in 
a sort of cradle, formed by a number of poles, arranged 
w ithin the •crutches of two forked posts stuck upright in 
the ground. It is enveloped in many folds of the paper- 
like bark* off the tea-tiee, and is left there until tile skeleton 
only remains, which is then deposited either in u general 
receptacle for the relics of *thc dead, or, if death should 
have occurred at so great a distance from this 'spot as to 
render removal inconvenient, it is placed upright within 
the hollow trunk of a decayed tree. We also discovered 
a distinction of caste, nr rather, the remains of such a 
distinction, for the natives themselves appear to have 
forgotten its origin and purport. These castes are three 
in number, and are termed respectively 4 Manjar-ojalli/ 
‘ Manjar wuli/ and ‘ Mambulgit.’ The former is sup- 
posed to have sprung from tire, the term 4 ojallf having 

this signification. The 4 Manjar-wuli/ as the term 

£ 

implies, had their origin in the land. The signification of 
the term ‘ Mambulgit’ is exceedingly obscure. The 
natives themselves state that it implies ‘ makers of nets.' 1 
The ' Manjar-ojalli’ is certainly the superior caste, for, 
among those tribes in which chieftainship exists, the prin- 
cipal families arc invariably of this caste, and arc in the 
habit of alluding to the circumstance with considerable 
pride. With regard to the two remaining castes, I never 
could discover exactly which was the superior, indeed, the 
statements of the natives themselves are so contradictory 
upon this point, that it never has been, and, perhaps, never 
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will be cleared up. This point is interesting, from the 
circumstance of a very similar distinction of caste being 
found to exist among the Polynesian tribes of the neigh- 
bouring islands, who also adopt a similar mode of disposing 
of their dead. The natives of the Cobourg Peninsula have 
also certain superstitions respecting the “ \ifaringin” or 
banyan-tree, which are common to the Indian islanders. 
Beyond this, their superstitions appear to resemble those 
which pervade the greater portion of the Australian 
tribes — a belief in the existence of evil spirits, of kurlocks 
or demc/hs, and of ghosts; against the whole of which 
fire affords protection. The spirits of the dead are also 
recognised in the strangers, whether European or Indian, 
who visit their country. 

"Although, as I have before stated, these northern 
Australians possess many of the general characteristics of 
the tribes of the south, still some striking peculiarities 
were found to exist, which contributed to excite a con- 
siderable degree of curiosity and attention, more especially 

as they also served to distinguish one tribe from another, 
• * .... 
even in some cases where their territories were imme- 
diately adjacent. During our earlier intercourse, when 
from inability to converse with the natives we could learn 
little respecting them beyond what absolutely met our 
eyes, we supposed that these peculiarities were merely 
accidental ; but, subsequently, when our means of acquir- 
ing information became extended, and bodies of individuals 
from remote tribes occasionally resided among us, we 
perceived that many natives, who had attracted notice 
from being somewhat different in personal appearance 
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from the people among whom they resided, were, in 
reality, mere visitors from distant tribes. 

“ Before entering into any particulars with regard to the 
characteristics of the various tribes, it will be necessary to 
notice their geographical distribution. The Cobourg 
Peninsula itself is occupied by four distinct communities. 
Three of these inhabit the northern and central parts of 
the peninsula, while the fourth, which is the limit nume- 
rous and powerful, occupies the entire southern coast and 
the islands of Van Diemen'S Gulf ; the upper portion of 
the harbour of Fort Essinirton being also in theft posses- 
sion. This last appears to have only recently acquired 
territory upon the peninsula ; index! it would seem that 
at no very distant period, the pressure of a powerful 
people in the interior of the continent had driven one 
tribe m upon another, until several distinct communities 
lytve been crowded up within the. Cobourg Peninsula, 
where, until very recently, they have been making war 
upon each other to such an extent, that two of these have, 
within the memory of natives now living been reduced 
from numerous bodies to mere scattered •remnants. 

“ These, four tribes are distinguished among each other 
by the term which in the particular dialect of each desig- 
nates the monosyllable ‘ No.' Thus the tribe which 

inhabits Croker Island and the country about Raffles Bay 

¥ ¥ 

(and which appears to have, originally consisted of two 
tribes, which have amalgamated to such an extent that 
characteristic distinctions arc almost entirely lost) is 
termed ‘ Yaako the Port Kssington tribe goes by the. 
name of ‘ Yarlo/ the western tribe by that of ‘ lyi,’ 
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and the great southern tribe by that of 'Oitbi.’ Another 
powerful tribe, which occupies the coast for some distance 
to tin; eastward of the peninsula, is called, from the 
country it inhabits, ‘Jalakuru.’ The Monobar tribe 
resides upon the eastern shores of Van Diemen’s Gulf, 
extending to the south until it comes in confact with the 
Bitnbink tribe, which occupies the lower jiarts of the 
Alligator Hirers. These are all comparatively large com- 
munities, but the mountain range beyond is in possession 
of a people which appears to be more numerous than all 
the others put together, and which goes by the general 
name of ‘ Marigi-anbirik,’ or people of the mountains. 
This tribe occupies a great extent of the uplands. Of 
those beyond we know nothing; nor have we any accurate 
details respecting the distribution of the tribes which 
extend from JuJakuru towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The individuals belonging to them that visited the settle- 
ment. from time to time, were in the habit of resorting to 
the ports frequented by the Macassar trepang fishers, for 
purposes of barter, but the latter were unable to inform 
us whether tho£ resided constantly upon the coast, or 
came from the interior. It was only with regard to one 
singular race, which 1 shall have occasion to mention 
presently, a people residing upon the north-west horn of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, that we obtained any correct 
details upon this point. 

“ With the Yaako, or Croker Island tribe, our acquaint- 
ance is of older date than with the others, from the 
‘ circumstance of the Raffles Ray settlement, which was 
established in 1827, having been situated within their 

l 2 
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territory. The people of this tribe are generally small in 
stature, ill-formed, and their countenance are forbidding 
and disagreeable. The hair is generally coarse and bushy. 
The beards and whiskers of the men are thick and curly, 
while the entire body is often covered with short crisp 
hair, which about the breast and shoulders is sometimes 
*<> thick as to conceal the skin. The eyes are small, and 
what should be the wllite has a dull muddy appearance. 
Their aspect, altogether, is more forbidding than that of 
the Australian aborigines generally. Nor are their dis- 
positions of the most amiable description. They*did not 
amalgamate with us so readily as the others, hut this 
probably was in a great degree owing to the influence of 
the chiefs, who evidently regarded us with considerable 
jealousy, as being likely to supersede the influence they 
possessed among their people. The occasional visits of 
• tlu-’r chiefs to the settlement were invariably attended by 
a series of petty thefts, undertaken not by the chiefs 
themselves, but at their instigation. Mimaloo, one of 
their principal chiefs, who was known at Rattles Ray by 
the name of ' One-eye,’ was particularly obnoxious in 
this respect, and latterly he was forbidden to enter the 
settlement. This man was one of the most perfect 
savages I ever remember to have met. llis gestures, 
when offended, were frantic in the extreme, and resembled 
those of a wild beast rather than of a human being. His 
henchman and bosom friend, Loka, was characterized by 
a gloomy ferocity, even more distasteful than the fitful 
fury of his savage chief. This man was lately entrapped * 
and killed by the Macassars, at a port on the north coust, 
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for having, during the previous year, treacherously mur- 
dered one of their number, by throwing a ’spear at him 
when his back was turned. As far as we ourselves were 
concerned, this tribe proved to be harmless ; but this was 
evidently the result of fear rather than of affection. 1 
here allude more particularly to the chiefs; for the fieople, 
when left to themselves, conducted themselves well, and 
treated i he parties from the settlement thaf ftccasionallv 
visited Croker island with a considerable degree of hos- 
pitality. The \ arlo and Iv4 tribes, our more immediate 
neighbors, resemble each other very closely in general 
characteristics, although their dialects are totally dissi- 
milar. They are a taller and better formed people than 
the Croker Island natives, and from the very commence- 
ment of our residence among them they evinced great 
partiality towards us, which ripened into what I believe 
to be a firm attachment. Being broken tribes, without 
chiefs, but divided into a number of families, they pro- 
bably looked upon us as being likely to afford them some 
protection from their more formidable neighbours, who 
had* shown a great, inclination to encroach upon their 
little territory. v 

“ The Oitbi, or, as it was more generally termed by us, 
the Bijnalumbo tribe, which occupies the southern part of 
the peninsula, becomes of interest, from the circumstance 
of many individuals belonging to it possessing a superior 
physical organisation to the people already mentioned. 
Arched eyebrows, straight silky hair, and complexion 
fairer than that of the Australian aborigines generally, 
were by no means uncommon, and many individuals 
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possessed, in a considerable degree, that obliquity in tin* 
position of tlte eyes, which is considered us being charac- 
teristic of some of the Polynesian tribes. These appear- 
ances were even more developed in the people from the 
mountain range who occasionally visited us. Upon the 
whole,* I am very much inclined to suppose that there 
has been some infusion of Polynesian blood among tlu* 
aborigines of this part, of the continent. With regard to 
this point, however, it will be necessary to enter into 
some farther details, which *1 propose deferring until I 
have disposed of the tribes on the Coburg Pcninsala. 

“ Of the four dialects spokeu by the tribes of the penin- 
sula, one only appears to differ in its general construction 
from those spoken in other parts of the continent, and 
this difference consists only in the words almost invariably 
ending in a vowel. I think this peculiarity is accidental 
for it occurs in the Iyi tribe, which in every other respect 
closely resembles the Yarlo, or Port Kssington tribe. 
The consonants s and / are rejected throughout the 
dialects of the peninsula, and this is al>o the ease with 
the h aspirate. With the single exception mentioned 
above, two-thirds at least of the words end in a conso- 
nant, and often in double consonants, as ‘ silk,’ ‘ irt,’ &e. 
The nasal ‘ ng' is very common. In addressing a 
person at a distance, the words are made to run into one 
another, so that a sentence is spoken as if it formed only 
one word of many syllables. In the Crokcr Island 
dialect, a ‘ cluck' occasionally occurs in the middle of a 
word, which is effected by striking the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth. 
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“ A very considerable portion of the coast natives have, 
from frequent intercourse with the Macassar trepang 
fishers, acquired considerable proficiency in their lan- 
guage, which is a dialect of the Polynesian. They never, 
indeed, speak it correctly, from their inability to pronounce 
the letters, which occurs rather frequently in the Macassar 
language. Thus herasa becomes ‘ bereja/ trusaan ‘ turn- 
tan, ’ salat ‘jala/ &c. They, however, contrite to make 
themselves well understood, not only by the Macassars, 
by the people of tribes with whose peculiar dialect they 
may not be familiar. On our first arrival, the natives, 
from having been long accustomed to address strangers 
in this language, used it when conversing with us, and 
the consequence was, that some vocabularies were col- 
lected which consisted almost entirely of this patois, 
under the supposition that it was the language of the 
aborigines. 

“ As the great inland tribe to which I have already 
alluded may be considered as one of the most interesting 
eomnfhnities on these northern coasts, I propose entering 
into some detail* with regard to the origin and progress 
of our intercourse with them. We had scarcely been 
established at Port Essington more than a few weeks, 
when it became evident that by far the greater portion of 
the uses, iron, clothes, &c., that the natives obtained 
from our people, were carried into the interior tor the use 
of the inland tribes. We learned, also, that an indi- 
vidual belonging to one of these tribes was residing 
among the natives in our neighbourhood. He was a tall, 
handsome young man, and, from the circumstance ot our 
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supposing that he was employed upon a diplomatic 

mission, he was called * the ambassador* by our people, 

a name that soon superseded his proper appellation, 

Manongbinoug. lie had attracted attention from the 

first, by his unassuming yet somewhat dignified manners 

and from his being always a mere looker-on, while the 

other natives were busily employed either in assisting our 

people* or fa procuring' food. He was, in fact, oil a visit, 

and was treated with great consideration, not only by the 

tribe with which he was residing, but by all the natives 

who happened to be in our vicinity. This ymlhg man 

returned to the hills about six months after our arrival, 

taking with him a Macassar man who had been engaged 

in the service of Sir Gordon Bremer, but who, being 

possessed of a wandering disposition, suffered himself to 

be enticed away from the settlement. Tnnbo, the man 
<* 

in question, returned amonjj us after an absence of several 
months, and spoke in the highest terms of the reception 
he had met with from the people of the interior. He 
described them as beiiur much more numerous amWxtter 
organized than the coast tribes. One great chief, whom 
he dignified with the title of ‘rajah,’ possessed control 
over several large communities, each of which had also 
its own chief. The people derived their subsistence from 
the spontaneous produce of the country, which appeared to 
be in great abundance. The soil w as not cultivated, but a 
kind of grain, which grew spontaneously upon the alluvial 
banks of the lakes, was collected and prepared for food by 
pounding with stones, cakes being formed of the meal, 
which were baked in the ashes of their fires. This grain, 
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with wild yams, and the roots of* a rush called ‘ maro- 
wait,’ constituted their chief vegetable food. The yams 
were described by Timbo as overspreading the face Sf the 
country. Their animal food consisted of the kangaroo, 
opossum, and wild-fowl (which last abounded upon the 
lakes), with a few fresh- water fish . 

“Timbo, on returning to the settlement, ’informed us 
that a large party of inland natives purposed visiting us 
in the autumn, the season usually selected by them for 
making distant excursions. This information proved to 
be correct, for, in the month of September, volumes of 
smoke were seen rising to the south-east, which, as our 
natives informed us, indicated that a party of people was 
advancing towards the coast, and burning the dry grass 
for the purpose of driving out the kangaroos, which are 
then easily speared in the confusion. We were, however, 
in a certain degree disappointed, lor the party, which 
consisted of about forty men, halted a few miles to -the 
south of the settlement, and, after remaining there a few 


days, returned into the interior without visiting the cauip. 
Yetjjome little intercourse took place, for on two or tlnee 
occasions the ‘men who were employed in tending the 
cattle in the forest, accidentally met with them. I think 


it probable that they sometimes approached the settle- 
ment sufficiently close to see what was going on, for, on 
returning one day from a shifting excursion, I encoun- 
tered the entire party in the pathway, about half a mile 
from the houses. They stopped short on seeing me, and 
appeared to be inclined to run away, but after a little 

* deliberation they squatted down in a row by the way-side. 

l 3 
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I subsequently learned* that this was intended by them 
as a sign of peaceful inclinations, and that, if 1 had 
stopped and spoken to them, they would have accom- 
panied me into the settlement, as, partly from pride, and 
partly from timidity, they wished to be attended during 
their first visit bv one of the officers of the establishment. 
Such, however, is their account of the affair ; but not 
knowing at^ the time the peculiar state of their feelings, 1 
adopted the plan that we had found from experience to 
be the best calculated to give confidence to timid 

t 

strangers, and walked quietly past, without noticing them 
particularly. When some distance away from them, I 
turned, anil saw that they had arisen, and were walking 
gently towards the settlement, but they must, have altered 
their mind, for the next day we learned that they had 
taken their final departure for the interior. 

“ During the following autumn we were more fortunate, 
‘ for * 4 party, amounting to upwards of thirty, headed by a 
tall, active chief, named Alarae, marched at once into the 
settlement, and remained among ns nearly a week. This 
chief was nearly six feet two inches in height, but his 
limbs were spare and sinewy, lie differed in this par- 
ticular from the people who accompanied him, the latter 
being for the most part sturdy-looking men, with plump 
and well-rounded limbs, and, although by no means short 
in stature, still not rcmqjjptblc for their height. They 
appeared to be a well-fed, comfortable people, but their 
most striking peculiarity consisted in the calm dignity of 
their manners. Although evidently pleased with the 
reception they met with, and surprised at the novelties 
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that presented themselves to their view, they carefully 
abstained from displaying any approach to the inonkey- 
likc vivacity which usually characterises Australian abo- 
rigines when they first meet with strangers. Nor were 
they endeavouring to enact a particular part, as we were 
inclined to suppose, for we subsequently learned that this 
style of manner is nat ural to them, or, at alf events, such 
as they generally adopt. 

“ Our visitors were evidently adorned for the occasion, 
ha eli man, with the Exception of the chief, was painted 
from head to foot with a red substance which is found in 
the hills, supposed to be meteoric iron * Their only 
clothing, if such it may be called, consisted in a large 
tassel made from the fur of the opossum or kangaroo, 
which was suspended before them from a waist-belt 
composed of the same materials, and which was certainly 

• This substance is also in general use for adorning the pffson, 
among the tribes of the northern and eastern coast of Australia. 
It is generally met with in lump> varying' in weight from a few 
ounces to one or two pounds, which appear to have been broken 
off Irom larger masses. It > appearance is that of a compact metallic 
ore, of the colour and consistence nf red lead. Colonel Jackson, an 
experienced metallurgist, who was Secretary of the Geographical 
Society at the lime, was of opinion that the specimen submitted to 
him resembled cinnabar, and he has Mated this opinion in a short 
editorial note in the original issue of this paper. It is said by the 
natives to abound in the range which terminates near Cape VI cssel, 
the uort h-western horn of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Cinnabar is also 
stated by Lieutenant Colebrooke to be in use OvS a colouring matter 
for the body* among the natives of the Andaman Group. See 
ante, chap. x. 
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an improvement on the state of perfect nudity in which 
the coast natives delighted. We afterwards found, also, 
that their women invariably wore before them a mat 
formed of rushes, about two feet deep and three feet 
wide, evincing a sense of decency not common among the 
aborigines of this continent. Their weapons were spears 
or darts, beaded with lozenge-shaped pieces of quartz* or 
slate, very regularly formed ; tvomeras, or throwing sticks 
of great length; and* heavy two-handed clubs. Their 
hair, which was generally tine and Shmcvvhat curled, was 
adorned with little tufts of parrot’s feathers or opossum 
fur, and they had altogether a very neat appearance. 
Nothing could exceed the deference and attention with 
which they were treated by the coast natives, who intro- 
duced each individual separately to the officers of the 
garrison, and were evidently much gratified by the 
favourable impression made upon us by the pleasing 
manners of their countrymen. 

“Our new friends, on their departure for the interior, 
were most pressing in their desire that their visit might 
be returned, and 1 feel convinced that no hospitality 
would have been wanting on their part. The very 

• Dr, Leichhardt, who had au opportunity of inspecting the 
masses of rock from which the spear heads arc obtained, during his 
journey across the Arnhem Peninsula, informed me that the rock 
was “ baked sand stone.” The slate spear heads are obtained from 
the same neighbourhood, which is one of the most interesting geo- 
logical districts in the continent. Some farther particulars resect- 
ing stone spear-heads, which seem to have been very extensively 
used in ancient times, will be found iu a note to the previous 

4 

chapter. 
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limited numbers of the garrison, anti the amount of duty, 
which, although not arduous, required many individuals 
to perform it, rendered it impossible that a number of 
men sufficient to form an organized party could be spared. 
That they will be visited ere long, is, however, more than 
probable ; and although no striking novelty may be dis- 
covered, still it would be interesting to know something 
concerning the social state of this people. I Jun e already 
stated that I have reason to suspect that these moun- 
taineers have a considerable mixture of Polynesian blood 
in their veins. This opinion was formed after having 
held long and close intercourse with the aboriginal tribes 
of some of the adjacent islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
whose pure Polynesian descent cannot he doubted, and 
whose customs appear to have undergone no change since 
the early migration of their race. At the same time, I 
must state that I have no grounds for supposing that any 
distinct tribe of Polynesians is 'at present existing iu*the 
interior. It would rather appear that, at some very dis- 
tant period, a body of Polynesians (possibly of warriors, 
who»had been driven out from some of the neighbouring 
islands, where tlic stute of society ^resembled that of the 
South Sea groups when first discovered) may have been 
engrafted on an Australian, or rather, perhaps, on an 
‘ oriental negro* stock ; for many circumstances w hich I 
shall have to state more' distinctly below, would induce 
the supposition that the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
part of Australia very closely resembled the Papuans of 
New Guinea, or, what is almost the same thiug, the 
aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land. The circumstance of 
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the mixture being more apparent, hereabouts, in the 
interior than upon the coast, does not militate against the 
correctness of this supposition, since we find that in all 
the neighbouring countries* there exists a great tendency 
on the part of the Polynesians to occupy the upland or 
mountain districts in preference to the coasts. It is in 
such positions, indeed, that wo find the superior breeds of 
this race: witness the inland inhabitants of Borneo, 
Celebes, Timor, Sumatra, and Madagascar. I think it 
proper to state that in making this suggestion I have no 
theory' to support. The subject is one, indeed^ that 1 
only enter upon from the circumstance of those countries 
having been rarely visited by individuals who have had 
sufficient leisure to promote inquiries into the matter, and 
that, therefore, in the present state of our knowledge 
concerning the native tribes, the information I have been 
enabled to collect from time to time may prove acceptable 
to parties desirous of solving the mystery that involves 
the early history of these eastern nations.* 

“ Our visitors from the interior spoke of a white people 
who dwelt in the country to the south, and who built 
houses of stone. Tlfis account excited a considerable 
degree of curiosity in the settlement, but l have no doubf 
that they alluded to our colonists in South Australia, or 
New South Wales. Scraps of news pass so rapidly from 
one tribe to another, that an event of any importance is 
known over a large extent of country in the course of a 
very few months, although it is certainly difficult to 


* Vi dr Pont 
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detect the origin after it has pissed through several 
tribes, and been subjected to the variations introduced 
by each individual narrator. In connection with this 
subject, 1 may mention a circumstance, which, although 
irrelevant to that I have now entered upon, may prove 
interesting. The natives of New South Wales, and, 1 
believe, of South Australia also, have long been in the 
habit of alluding to certain monster amphibia that are 
said to exist to the north. We found the same report 
prevalent on the Coburg Peninsula, but here it was to the 
south, in Van DiemciPs Gulf, that these creatures had 
their abode. They proved to be a species of ‘ dugong/ 
an animal, I believe, only recently known to naturalists. 
The flesh is esteemed a great delicacy by the natives, but 
they can only succeed in taking the young ones, the full- 
grown animals being too formidable for them to encounter 
in their frail vessels. I obtained two skulls, from which 
comparative anatomists may probably detect the class to 
which they belong. They are in the possession of Sir 
Everard Home, of Her Majesty’s Ship ‘ North Star/ to 
whom I gave them, from the supposition that he would 
arrive in England before me. The* head somewhat resem- 
bles that of the ‘ Morse’ or Sea-horse, two tusks project- 
ing downwards from the upper jaw. 

“ But to return to the aborigines. I have already 
alluded to the Jalakuru tribe as occupying the coast to 
the eastward of the Coburg Peninsula. Although the 
territory they inhabit is remote from the settlement, 
individuals of the tribe were constantly residing with us, 
* and some of these, from their activity, intelligence, and 
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good-temper, became 'great favourites. They were also 
generally selected as guides when rnakiug excursions 
either by land or water, and always evinced great readi- 
ness in embarking on voyages to the Indian islands, 
whenever their company was desired. 

“ The Jalakuru tribe, although it resides occasionally 
upon the coast, generally occupies the uplands near the 
termination of the hill range that has been already men- 
tioned. This tract of* country is ci died Merkilcllal. It 
is open aud fertile, and is traversed by a chain of small 
lakes, which abound with water-fowl. The wild vain is 
also found here in great plenty. Mr. John MacArthur, 
the son of the commandant of Port Essington, visited 
Merkilcllal, about two years ago, and was received with 
great hospitality, indeed with a considerable degree of 
ceremony ; for on landing from the boat, he was escorted 
by an armed guard to the spot where tin* tribe was 
assembled to receive him. Our intimacy with these 
people will prove very favourable to the extension of our 
intercourse with the natives along the coast to the east- 
ward, since they are well acquainted with the tribes in 
their neighbourhood, and have always sliown the greatest 
willingness to accompany exploring parties. ♦ 

“The tribe or tribes which inhabit the Gonlburn Islands, 
do not require any lengthened notice, as they were not 
found to differ materially from those of the Cobourg 
Peninsula. In personal appearance, they rather resemble 
the Croker Island natives than the others, and are a 
fickle, and somewhat vindictive race. They occasionally 
prove very troublesome to the Macassar trepang fishers, 
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and are much inclined to attack strangers, as was expe- 
rienced by Captain King, when employed in surveying 
the coast. 

“ I M Jis unable to obtain any details that could be de- 
pended upon with regard to the distribution of tribes 
upon the coast between GoulWn Islands and the north- 
west horn of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The inhabitants 
hereabouts appear to reside chiefly upon the uplands, but 
resort during certain seasons to the spots frequented bv 
the Macassar trepang fishevs. With the people inha- 
biting Arnhem Bay and the adjacent country we are, 
however, better acquainted, from the circumstance of 
many individuals from these parts? having visited the 
settlement from time to time in the Macassar prahus. 
The trepang fishers describe this as being the most 
numerous and powerful tribe upon the coasts visited by 
them, and, when* hostile, as being very formidable ^>p- 
ponents. For some years past, however, they have been 
on the most friendly terms, and a considerable barter 
trade was carried on, tortoise-shell being very abundant 
there. Tin* country occupied by this tribe is a spur from 
^jie great hill range. All the specimens of the tribe that 
we have seen were remarkable for their bulky forms; 
their chests, especially, being very fine and expansive. 
The lower extremities, however, are not very well propor- 
tioned, the curved shin being very common. Their fea- 
tures are coarse, the nose being particularly flat and 
broad, but the general expression is pleasing. All the 
pnales above the age of twelve or fourteen years that I 
encountered, had undergone circumcision. 1 was ex- 
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tremely particular in my inquiries with regard to the 
origin of this custom, ami I can confidently state that it 
was not derived from the Macassars, the latter affirming 
that it existed previous to the commencement of their 
intercourse with the coast. Indeed this singular custom 
is not confined to the tribes of the north-west horn of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Flinders observed a ease upon the 
Wellesley Islands, and, the custom is also prevalent among 
the natives of certain parts of the south coast of Aus- 
tralia. It will be difficult, ptvhaps impossible, to discover 
now the origin of this custom. I should observe that a 
peculiar formation prevails among the aborigines of this 
part of Australia, and also of the adjacent coast of New 
Guinea, which renders the practice exceedingly conducive 
to comfort and health. 

"The western side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, as far to 

the south as Limmen lhght, appears to* he well peopled ; 

** 

but beyond this, as far as the head of the (iult, tin* 
natives are few and scattered. Here, indeed, tin* means 
of subsistence are not very abundant. The mud-banks, 
which extend far out to sea, render it difficult to obtain a 
supply of Hsh ; and vegetable productions suited for food 
do not seem to be very plentiful, probably from tin* 
nature of the soil (a comparatively recent alluvial deposit) 
being unfavourable to the growth of the wild yam, or, 
possibly, it has not yet; had time to extend itself over 
the face of the country. 

“ I have observed that upon the northern coasts of 
Australia, the amount of the population upon a certain* 
tract of country, is erreat or small in proportion to the 
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quantity of vegetable food it produces. However abun- 
dant animal food may be, a toilsome.' search for edible 
roots gives almost constant occupation to a portion of 
every tribe. Women and children labour fur hours toge- 
ther, with no other implement than a pointed stick, in 
billowing up the creeping stern of the wild yam through 
the earth until the root is arrived at, often at a depth of 
six or eight loot below the surface.* A certaifi'proportion 
ol vegetable food appears indeed to be absolutely neces- 
sary to their existence, ancKhcv willimrlv forego the use 
of ani mil food, if this more grateful diet can be obtained 
in sufficient abundance. Boiled rice, without any condi- 
ment, they will accept a* their sole food for days together, 
and scarcely seem to wish for change.” 


The paper extracted above, which was drawn up at the 
request of the late l)r. Prichard, contains some specu- 
lations respecting affinities between the northern Austra- 
lians* and some of the neighbouring races, which I am 
now inclined to modify, as far as regards the supposed 
introduction of ltdynesian blood among the Marigi- 
anbirik, or tribes of the Menubar Range. A move ex- 
tended experience has led me to the opinion that it is by 
no means necessary to infer a mixture ot race in order to 
account for the superior development of inhabitants ot 
elevated table-lands, either in Australia or elsewhere. 
Indeed, thoughout the region which has come under 
review in the present volume, it is found that aboriginal 
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tribes, of whatever race, correspond in social, and often in, 
physical characteristics, to .a remarkable degree, whenever 
they have become inhabitants of a similar description of 
country, whether dense jungles, or open table-lands. In 
the former, maritime enterprise seems to form the natural 
channel of improvement, and in the open uplands the 
process becomes developed in the cultivation of the 
soil. •* * » 

A perusal of Mr. J. It. Logan’s excellent description of 
the Sabimba, Mintiru, Slctar/tond other tribes inhabiting 
the coast jungles of the Malay Peninsula, whiclPis given 
in the first volume of the “ Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago,” will show how tribes of •the Malayan race may 
possess a lower development of social and physical charac- 
teristics than the coast Papuans, or even the Monobar 
Australians, who although they do not cultivate the soil, 
collect the seeds of the / mnirttm Icvinoile, and the grain- 
like roots of the mnrawait, which they grind up to form a 
kind of bread, their chief food during certain seasons of 
the year. This system of grain-collecting extends far 
along the range to the south-east, as it was found in use 
among the natives met with by Sir Thomas Mitchell near 
the northern boundary of the Sydney district, and bv 
those encountered by Captain Sturt in the great central 
desert. The system of collecting the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of tin* soil to serve as food, of course interests 
the natives in the preservation of the plants, and a 
natural induction would lead them to appreciate their 
propagation ; so that the introduction of a single native'* 
of the neighbouring islands, acquainted with agricnl- 
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tttre, might lead to these tribes becoming cultivators. 
The trepang-fisher, Timbo, mentioned above, was in- 
vited by the Monobar natives to reside among them for 
"the sake of the superior knowledge he possessed; but 
being a fisherman, he was npt well adapted for intro- 
ducing improvements 'in agriculture, although even this 
might have occurred had he become a permanent resident 
with the tribe, which the natives appear to liave desired. 
Much additional information concerning these inland 
tribes has been acquired sine* the paper given above was 
written, and 1 am in hopes that Colonel MacArthur, who 
returned to England in 1850, after the breaking up of 
the Port Essitigton Establishment (over which he had 
presided for eleven years), will furnish the world with a 
record of his experiences. Such a work would be of 
great ethnographical value, were it only to develop th"e 
system which enabled a party of civilized men to dwell 
for so long a period in daily intercourse with savages, 
without a single collision having occurred ; a result to 
whicl^ history docs not furnish a parallel. On only one 
oc^sion during Acse eleven years was the intercourse 
attended with a loss of life on either side, and singularly 
enough this occurred while carrying out the system of 
strict, but impartial justice, which had induced the 
mutual confidence necessary to maintain a friendly' cor- 
respondence between such opposite elements. A ser- 
geant of the garrison was sent in his capacity of peace- 
officer to arrest a native who had committed a theft 
in the settlement, and had escaped to his tribe on the 
south coast of the Cobourg Peninsula. The capture was 
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effected quietly, but during the latter part of the return 
journey, when the sergeant and his prisoner embarked on 
board a boat to cross the harbour, the latter jumped over- 
board, and for a long time eluded all attempts at recap- 
ture, until at length the sergeant, wearied and irritated, 
fired at him; the ball took effect,* and ultimately caused 
his death. The native was a comparative stranger, and 
the sergeant belonged to the new detachment which had 
recently arrived, otherwise this single case would pro- 
bably not have occurred, for the men of the old garrison 
had become attached to the natives, and had learned to 
treat their eccentricities as those of children. Hut even 
this sad affair did not impair t he confidence of the natives 
in those whom they had been accustomed to regard ns 
protectors ; indeed, the result rather tended to confirm 
the latter in their appreciation of the strict impartiality 
that had been introduced ; for the Commandant considered 
it necessary to keep the sergeant under arrest until an 
opportunity occurred of putting him on board a sbip of 
war ; and imprisonment had been the severest punish- 
ment inflicted on the natives themselves. Pfobably^no 
civilized community can present more favourable criminal 
statistics than those of the little settlement of Port 
Kssington during the eleven years of its existence. 

The natives of the islands of Torres Strait present a 
fine development of the mental, as well as physical cha- 
racteristics, of the Papuan race ; but as these tribes will 
have to be included with the Papuans of the Pacific, with 
whom also their progress in the agricultural arts seems t(f 
be identical, there will be no occasion to notice them in 
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the present volume. A comparison of the personal cha- 
racteristics of these tribes described by Mr. J. B. Jukes 
m his “ Narrative of the Voyage of Her Majesty’s Ship 
‘ Fly/ ” with the details of Lieutenant Modera given in 
the present volume, will show that upon this point the 
Dourga natives and The islanders of Torres* Strait very 
closely correspond ; still there appears a sufficient dis- 
tinction *in their social characteristics to render it im- 
probable that close intercourse can have ^Hisisted between 
them, at least at a recent period. Nor is it probable 
that tin* Torres islanders will fall under the influence 
of Malayan traders, although .the latter are said to be 
extending their voyages towards them ; for having once 
entered into close and friendly correspondence with Euro- 
peans, they are not likely to respect a race as inferior to 
themselves in physical development, as to the whites in 
civilization. * 


I'll K END. 
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